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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 








Nortice,—Sytvanus Ursan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 


Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, Gc., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month, 





THE CHANDOS FAMILY, temp. 
HENRY VI. 

Srr,—I should be very much obliged 
if any of your readers could inform me 
what arms were borne by the family of 
Chandos, which became extinct in the 
reign of Henry VI. on the death of Sir 
John Chandos (son and heir of Thomas, 
Lord Chandos), whose sister married Sir 
Thomas Berkley, of Coberly, Gloucester- 
shire, whose two daughters and co-heirs 
married into the families of Brydges 
and Annesley.—I am, &e. 

A DESCENDANT OF THE CHANDOS 
FaMIty. 


SIR SAMUEL CLARK. 

Srr,—In (I think) the 5th volume of 
your Magazine, Dec. 1733, is recorded 
the death of Sir Samuel Clark, Sheriff 
of London 1713, stating he left hand- 
some legacies to Bartholomew and Beth- 
lehem Hospitals; and in a previous 
volume, Jan. 1732, is recorded the death 
of his lady at his house in Mincing-lane. 

I wish to ascertain in what business 
Sir S. Clark was; also the surname of 
his wife, and if he had any issue, and if 
so with whom they married; and what 
were his armorial bearings? Possibly 
the latter may be preserved at one of 
the hospitals to which he was a donor. 
Any information respecting him and his 
descendants will oblige Yours, &c. 


GEORGE PRIDEAUX. 
Lusan House, Quadrant-road, 
Highbury New Park, N., 
Jan. 6, 1865. 


EARL OF CASTLEHAVEN®*. 


Srr,—The Right Hon. James Tuchet, 
Earl Castlehaven in the peerage of Ire- 
land, and seventeenth Baron Audley in 
that of England, who died May 8, 1769, 
was ninth in descent from James Tuchet, 
seventh Baron Audley, who was be- 
headed a.D. 1497.—Nicholas’s Historic 
Peerage, ed. Courthope, p. 35; Codlins’s 
Peerage, any edit. sub tit. Audley. 

Iam, &. Epwarp PEacock. 


THE WELLESLEY FAMILY. 


Srr,—The late Hon. and Rev. Gerard 
Valerian Wellesley, the brother of the 
great Duke .of Wellington, took the 
degree of M.A. at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1792, as Gerard Valerian 
Wesley. 

C. H. and Tuompson CooPEz. 


Cambridge, Jan. 2, 1865. 


ERRATA. 


Page 32, 1. 7 from end. The date 
of the Winchester Cross Restoration 
Committee-meeting should be Dec. 20 
(not Nov. 20). 

Page 112, col. ii. line 17.—Mr. M’Cul- 
loch’s eldest son is Lieut.-Col. William 
(not Edward) M’Culloch, of the 13th 
(not 31st) Bombay N.I. He is still 
Political Agent at Munneepore. 





* Gent. Mac., Minor Corresp., Jan, 1865, 
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ATX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


A Lerrer rrom J. H. Panrxer, Esa. 


Srr,—The antiquities of this place are far less known in England 
than they ought to be, considering their great historieal interest, and 
that the place is so very easy of access, and on the high road to the 
Rhine, so that thousands of Englishmen pass through it every year. 

The Cathedral, originally the chapel of the palace of Charles the 
Great, still remains substantially complete as he built it, though much 
disguised both inside and outside by additions and alterations of decora- 
tion; and the choir has been entirely rebuilt on a larger scale, but this 
is the only part (except the roofs) actually destroyed, and of this the 
foundations have been traced within the last few years. Still, this 
cathedral has been so much disguised, that many an antiquary of very 
fair knowledge may be excused for seeing it without discovering any 
of the original work. The interior was entirely plastered over and 
ornamented with the decoration of the rococco taste in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and most effectually disguised; but drawings 
of the ancient mosaics have been engraved by Ciampini, and fragments 
of these mosaics and of the old mosaic pavement also exist in out-of- 
the-way corners. The exterior is almost entirely concealed by the 
new choir of the fourteenth century, and by side-chapels, but portions 
of the original walls can still be seen, especially on the west side— 
enough to shew that the construction was extremely rude, with very 
little ashlar masonry. All the windows have been replaced by larger 
ones, with a single exception. Enough, however, does remain to 
enable the historian to ascertain the style of building in use in the 
time of Charles the Great, for a more important or better authenticated 
historical building hardly exists anywhere. We have cotemporary 
authority for the fact that workmen and materials were brought from 
Italy, Rome and Ravenna being particularly mentioned. The design 
of the church is a rough copy of that of St. Vitalis at Ravenna, or 
possibly from a church at Byzantium which was building at the same 
time, and probably by the same architect, as St. Vitalis, and the plan 
of which is more exactly the same as that of Aix. At Ravenna the 
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shafts are arranged in small semicircles between the principal piers; 
this arrangement is not followed at Aix. 


“Inter que precipua fere non immerito videri possunt, basilica sancti Dei gene- 
tricis Aquisgrani opere mirabili constructa. . . . Plurima puleritudinis basilicam 
Aquisgrani exstruxit, auroque et argento et luminaribus atque ex mre solido 
cancellis et januis adornavit. Ad cujus structurum quum columnas et marmora 
aliunde habere non posset, Roma atque RavennA devehenda curavit *.” 


“ Exsuperatque meum ingenium justissimus actis 
Rex Carolus, caput orbis, amor populique decusque, 
Europ venerandus apex, frater optimus, heros, 
Augustus sed et urbe potens, ubi Roma secunda 
Flore novo, ingenti>, magna consurgit ad alta 
Mote, tholis muro precelsis sidere tangens. 

Stat pius arce procul Carolus loca singula signans, 
Altaque disponens venture menia Rome, 

Hic jubet esse forum, sanctum quoque jure senatum, 
Jus populi et leges ubi * sacraque jussa capessant. 
Insistitque operosa cohors; pars apta columnis 

Saxa secat rigidis, arcem molitur in altum ; 

Ast alii rupes manibus subvolvere certant, 

Effodiunt portus, statuuntque profunda theatri 
Fundamenta, tholis includunt atria celsis. 

Hic alii thermas calidas reperire laborant, 

Balnea sponte sua ferventia mole recludunt, 
Marmoreis gradibus speciosa sedilia pangunt. 

Fons nimio bullientis 4 atque fervere ¢ calore 

Non cessat; partes rivos deducit in omnes 

Urbis. Et eterni hic alii bene regis amenum 
Construere ingenti templum molimine certant. 
Scandit ad astra domus muris sacrata politis. 

Pars super in summis populis procul arcibus ardens 
Saxa locat, solido‘ conjungens marmora nexu, 
Altera stat gradibus portantum sorte receptans 
Pars onera, atque avidis manibus preedura ministrat ; 
Saxa alii subeunt, volvunt ad menia & rupes; 
Ingentes passim fasces cervice reflexa 

Deponunt humeris, valido sub pondere fessi ; 
Plaustraque dant sonitum, vastus fragor ethera pulsat. 
Fit strepitus, magna consurgit stridor in urbe, 
Itque, reditque operosa cohors, diffusa per urbem 
Materiam Rome certatim congregat alte. 

Hic alii arma parant, acuentes utile ferrum, 
Marmora quo possunt sculpi et quo saxa secari. 





* Eginhard, Vita Karoli, c. 26. This is the highest authority, but there is 
more in Angelbert, i. 92 e¢ seg., and in the Monk of St. Gallen, i. 27, 28, all con- 
tained in the second volume of Pertz’s Monumenta Germanie Historica. 

> novo ingenii conjecit Boug. non male. 

© i.e. ubi populi jus et leges sacraque jussa capessant. 4 Bullentis C. 

* fervore C. correxit Chesnius. f solide C. correxit Chesnius. 

8 sidera Chesnius et Boug. 
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Fervet opus, velutique solent estate, future, 
Pulchra, hyemis non immemores, alimenta ciborum 
Cum facere, ore legunt carpentes floscula, apesque 
Per latices, per thyma volant stridentibus alis; 
Floribus insidunt alie, preedaque redire 

Accepta studeant 5, redolentia castra revisant ; 
Aut fetus alie certant educere adultos, 

Aut cum nectareas componunt ordine cellas, 
Roscida stipantes sinuoso poplite mella: 

Haud aliter lata Franci spatiantur in urbe ',” 


“De quibus mox docebo, si prius de edificiis, que Cesar Augustus imperator* 
Karolus apud Aquas grani! juxta sapientissimi Salomonis™ exemplum Deo, vel sibi, 
vel omnibus episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, et cunctis de toto orbe venientibus 
hospitibus" mirifice construxit, juxta pauca satis et minima commemorem. Cum 
strenuissimus imperator Karolus aliquam requiem habere potuisset, non ocio tor- 
pere, sit divinis servitiis voluit insudare, adeo, ut in genitali solo basilicam antiquis 
Romanorum operibus preestantiorem fabricare propria dispositione molitus, in brevi 
compotem se voti sui gauderet. Ad cujus fabricam de omnibus cismarinis regi- 
onibus magistros et opifices omnium id genus artium advocavit °.” 


The gold and silver mentioned by Eginhard has mostly disappeared, 
or been worked up again in later forms, but a few things of the period 
are still preserved in the treasury of the church. The glass has been 
entirely destroyed; the cancelli, or screens of solid bronze, remain, and 
the doors are also of solid bronze, of Roman workmanship. They have 
been removed from their original place within the great western porch, 
or narthex, to the exterior, when the outer arch, which was originally 
open, was walled up, so that they are now fixed in much later door- 
ways, and are often overlooked on that account. This alteration was 
probably made in the time of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, by 
whom the church was repaired, a new roof put on, and various altera- 
tions made, so much as to make some antiquaries imagine that the 
church was entirely rebuilt by him, which, however, on examination 
was evidently not the case. The scutcheons for rings, or knockers, 
were probably put on the doors at that time. The magnificent bronze 
corona, or Juminaria, which still hangs in the central octagon, shews 
the skill of the workmen in bronze of that period. Some previous 
repairs and a new roof had been made in the time of Otho IILI., after 
the invasions of the Normans, but there is nothing visible of that period 
now remaining. New roofs have been put on repeatedly, and of 
various forms; it was originally a dome and is now a modern dome 
again, but of very different form from the old one. 

In the original plan, the narthex at the west side was of about the 





» student Ch. et Bq. i Angilberti, lib. iii. lines 91—136. 
k deest 3, 4. 1 aquas 8. ™ Salemonis 1. ™ deest 4. b. 
° Monachi Sangall Gesta Karoli, lib. i. cap. 27, line 7 e¢ seq. 
Gent. Maa. 1865, Vor, I, R 
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same size as the choir on the east, and the outer arch was open, with 
two staircase turrets, one at each end, to form a west front. This 
plan of a narthex with two towers was generally copied in all this 
part of Germany for two or three centuries, down to the eleventh and 
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West Front of the Cathedral, the Modern Porch, &c., removed. 


occasionally the twelfth also, and the outer arch was usually open, 
though it has been subsequently filled up in almost all instances. It 
is a copy of the west fronts of Italian churches, where the central arch 
frequently remains open as a porch; and there probably was such 
a narthex at St. Vitalis, though it has been destroyed, and possibly 
may there have been in the form of a portico. 

There is a tradition that a number of porphyry or marble columns 
were brought by Charles from Ravenna to Aix, having been given to 
him by the pope, Leo III.; and a number of the small marble columns 
with which this church is ornamented are of Italian marble: these are 
built into the double triforium, which seems to have been contrived on 
purpose to receive them. Some of these were carried to Paris, and 
some were not restored ; these were replaced at the expense of Frederic 
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William IV., King of Prussia. <A particular set of eight columns? 
was used to carry the ciborium over the altar: these were carried 
away by the French revolutionary army to Paris; four of them were 








Ground-plan. Plan of First Floor. 
A. Narthex. B. Doorway. C. Choir. 


recovered after the peace, and are now in a side-chapel; the other four 
had been built into a staircase at the Louvre, and could not be moved. 
Those restored have capitals and bases in imitation of the antique, 
but of wood, painted and gilded only: these were probably added 
by the French. 

Among the alterations of the time of Frederic Barbarossa, 1160— 
1170, was a new roof with small gables to each face of the polygon, 
which now remain; the original roof was a dome, as represented on 
the coins of Charles the Great (see next page). 

Some idea of what the exterior of the original church was like may 
be formed from the fragment which remains of the Church at Essen, 
which was built about the end of the tenth or beginning of the 
eleventh century, and was copied as closely as possible from Aix. Of 
this church one side, or rather three sides, of the polygon have been 
preserved, forming the west end of one portion of the present church. 
The eastern side was removed, and a large long church added; but this 
part was preserved as a sort of western apse, and the exterior of it has 
been little altered, or carefully repaired. But as this also has a later 
roof, it does not enable us to decide whether the existing cornice 





P These are usually called the porphyry columus; of those remaining, two are 
of polished granite and two of green porphyry, which is extremely rare. 
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Henry II., 1002—1024. 


Seal of the Royal Court. 





COINS SHEWING THE DIFFERENT FORM OF THE ROOF OF THE CATHEDRAL 


AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 





Frederick, 1152—1190. 





Coin of the 14th Century. Coin of 1672. 
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ATX-LA-CHAPELLE CATHEDRAL. 
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Cornice of the North-west Tower. Cornice of the Stair Turret. 
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(or corbel-table?) at Aix is original or of the time of Frederic, but 
from its great simplicity it may probably be original’. The work 
of the time of Frederic is generally more ornate. 

There is a fine example of the work of that time in the cloister; it 
has all the appearance of being intended for the entrance to a chapter- 
house, but is said to have been for a chapel only: in either case it was 
never completed, and this facade to the cloister is the only part that 
was finished. A very fair idea of the church as it existed before the 
alterations of the fourteenth century may be formed from the original 
plan, which has been carefully made out by M. Ark, the architect to 
the town and an able antiquary (see p. 135), and the representation of 
it upon the reliquary, or chasse, of a.p, 1215, preserved in the treasury. 


OY 





View of the Cathedral, or Chapel, from the Keliquary of A.D. 1215. 


At that time the western tower had been built upon the old narthex, 
and a bridge made from it into the triforium in the central tower, as 
shewn in this view, and still remaining. 

Other churches in imitation of Aix-la-Chapelle were built at 
Ottmarsheim in Alsatia, now in ruins, and at Nymegen. 

The choir was rebuilt on a larger scale in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and is a caricature of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, 
an enormous lantern with windows 80 ft. high by about 4 ft. wide. 
It was no doubt intended to rebuild the body of the church to corre- 
spond with this choir, but, as at Beauvais and most other French 
churches, the too great ambition of the architect made it impossible 





4 This cornice may possibly belong to the roof of the time of Otho IIL.; 
there seems to be a very ancient junction in the masonry about two feet below 
the cornice all round the church. It is certain from his coins that the roof 
of Otho was quite different from that of Charles, and that larger windows were 
put in at that time. 
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ever to carry out his design. The height of this choir is nearly the 
same as that of the central tower of the old cathedral, and it makes 
the distant view of the cathedral ex- 
tremely ugly, there being no propor- 
tion between the different parts. 

But to English readers the interest- 
ing part of the church is that which 
belongs to Charles the-Great, who was 
certainly * buried in the church, but in 
what precise part is not known. It is 








supposed to have been in a crypt under & 
the central tower, seated on a marble i 
throne, and clothed in his robes of | 





state, according to an ancient custom —_ e 
which continued to his time, or pos- 
sibly in imitation of the Empress Galla 
Placidia at Ravenna, whose tomb re- 
mained undisturbed until the time of 
the French revolutionary army, who 
destroyed the skeleton and dress, but 
left the sepulchral chapel with its mo- 
saics. As in her case the chapel was 
built to receive her remains, which 
were seated on her throne in the middle 
of it, so it is possible that the chapel 
of Charles was constructed with the 
same idea, and that he also was not 
buried at all, but seated in the middle 
of the crypt*. The marble throne was 
removed into the triforium and built 
up on a pedestal, where it remains. 
This was probably done in 1215, when 
the remains of Charles were placed in 
the magnificent silver shrine still pre- 
served in the sacristy, and at the ex- 
pense of Frederic II. No vestiges 
whatever of any crypt can be found, though they have been carefully 
searched for in 1843, and again in 1861. This custom of burying 
































Bay of Nave. 





* See Eginhard, cap. 31:—“In hac sepultus est, eadem die qua defunctus est, 
arcusque supra tumulum deauratus cum imagine et titulo exstructur. .. . Sub 
hoc conditoris situm est corpus Caroli Magni,” &e. 

* See Ademari Historiarum, lib. iii. cap. ix.; and Chronicon Novaliciense, 
t. iii. cap. 32, ap. Pertz. 
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the body in its robes of state‘—or rather not burying it at all, but 
exhibiting it— seems hardly consistent with Christian habits; and 
yet we know that Charles was a very zealous Christian, and converted 
whole districts at the point of the sword. 

A very large part of Germany was heathen down to his time. He 
converted Saxony, i.e. Hanover, Oldenburg, Holstein, Brunswick, and 
parts of Prussia, by the sword. (His Saxony must not be confounded 
with the modern kingdom, as they have not an inch of ground in 
common.) Beyond the Elbe all was Slavonic and heathen. Of the 
English missionaries, Wilbrord founded the see of Utrecht in 696 and 
died 738, temp. Pippin of Heerstall and Charles Martel. Boniface 
worked from 716 to 755, and crowned Pepin the Little 751. Hesse 
he found heathen, Thuringia with some Christians of the Scottish sect 
from Columba and §. Gall. 

The Anglo-Saxon bishop Alcuin was a friend and correspondent of 
the Emperor Charles, as may be seen by his letters to the Emperor in 
his works. In Letter LXIX. he says:—‘“‘ Fuit quoque nobis sermo 
de columnis que in opere pulcherrima et mirabili ecclesize, quod vestra 
dictavit sapientia, statutas sunt.’”” This letter was written in 798, 
while the work was in progress. The church is also mentioned as in 
progress and near its completion in another, Letter LXVII., written 
in the previous year. The church was not consecrated until 804. 
(See Ciampini, vol. i. p. 131.) It is evident that the building was the 
finest of its period in the north of Europe, and though we cannot 
judge fairly of its merits when deprived of its mosaics and other 
decorations, yet enough remains to shew that the construction of the 
period was very bad, and that the Roman builders had left no suc- 
cessors in the north. This bad construction was probably the cause of 
the fall of the portico which connected the church and the palace, as 
mentioned by Eginhard, cap. 32 :—*‘ Porticus quam inter basilicam et 
regiam operosa male construxerat, die ascensionis Domini subita ruina 
eisque ad fundamentum conlapsa.”’ 

As in all other countries the earliest churches were generally small 
erections of wood only, which served to sanctify a particular spot on 
which a larger church was subsequently erected, so it was doubtless in 
Germany, and as the people were accustomed to live in wooden houses, 
there was no employment for masons or quarry-men, and the earliest 
stone churches were generally built by workmen brought from a dis- 
tance, either from Byzantium or from Italy. The earliest stone 
churches in this part of Europe were those built by order of Charles, 
and by the foreign workmen he brought over for the purpose. With 





* The crown and sceptre and part of the robes are preserved among the relics 
in the sacristy. 
rt 
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the exception of the Roman buildings at Tréves, we have nothing 
earlier than the time of Charles, and the buildings of his time are 
extremely rare. Of the churches recorded as built by him we have 
not one remaining excepting this at Aix. 


“De auro quod Carolo reges et principes Hispaniz dedere, beati Jacobi basili- 
eam, hune per tres annos in illis oris canonicorum augmentavit antistatem ct 
canonicos secundum beati Isidori episcopi et confessoris regulam instituit, eamque 
tintinnabulis palliisque, libris exterisque ornamentis decenter ornavit. De residuo 
vero auro et argento immenso quod de Hispania attulit regressus ab ea multas 
ecclesias fecit : ecclesiam scilicet beatee Marie Virginis que est apud aquisgranum 
et basilicam Sancti Jacobi que est apud urbem butturensem, et basilicam S. Jacobi 
que est apud Tholosam, et illam que est in Gasconia inter urbem que vulgo 
dicitur Axa et Sanctum Johannem Sorduz via Jacobitana, et ecclesiam beati 
Jacobi que est apud urbem Parissio inter sequanam fluvium et montem martyrum, 
et abbatias innumeras quas per mundum fecit *.” 


But of the buildings known to have been built in his time we have 
the Abbey gatehouse at Lorsch in the Bergstrasse, (engraved in the 
“Companion to the Glossary of Architecture,”’) which is of debased 
Roman character; and the very interesting church at Germigny-sur- 
Loire, engraved and described in Archeologia, vol. xxxvii., which has 
an inscription recording its date, 806, and the details of which are 
rather of Byzantine than Roman character; this also has a central 
tower with a domical vault, and semi-domical vaults to the apses at the 
ends of the aisles, with the original mosaics. 


(To be continued.) 





AD ARCIS PONTIS FRACTI RUINAS*. 


O Pons fracte, tus turres atque atria bello 
Depopulata, suis alte cumulata ruinis, 

Regali quasi sede solum, camposque patentes, 
Subjectzeque urbis muros, hortosque, forumque 
Prospiciunt: claro loca quordam sanguine foeda, 
Meniaque ultoris victricibus obruta telis 

Nunc olus, implicitisque onerant pomaria ramis. 
Nec sors immerita est—lapis (oh si dicere posset) 
Quisque cruentati tortatus facta tyranni 
Traderet historiam sceleris, poenasque secutas. 
He Procerum extremis sonuerunt questibus aul 
Forsitun atque isto miles latuisset in antro 
Perfidus, ut tacite rupere silentia noctis 
Clamores, gemitusque, sonantia et arma duelli, 
Tempora quo periit cwca Rex fraude peremptus 
Captivus, vitamque obscuro in carcere ferabit. 
Illius imperium capitisque insignia sacri 

Sumere non metuit scelerati funeris Auctor. 








« Turpini Historia de vita Caroli Magni, cap. v. 
‘ * Gent. MaG., Jan. 1865, p. 19. 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor, I. s 
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SCANDINAVIAN OLD-LORE. 
By Proressor Grorce Srepuens, F.S.A. 


A ereat number of valuable works have left the press of late in 
Scandinavia, books apparently nearly unknown in England, which it 
would be well to bring before the notice of the English public. But 
time is precious and leisure small. I must therefore confine myself to 
four or five of a distinctly archeological character. 

The wealthy, and active, and handsome, and rapidly increasing city 
of Gotenburg—the future natural capital of Scandinavia—is the great ~ 
port and ornament of Bohuslin. This province and its immediate dis- 
tricts are a favourite resort for the antiquary, abounding as they do 
in valuable remains, especially from the earlier period. Great numbers 
of mighty grave-mounds, standing stones, stone-settings, and other 
hoary memorials of the past, are still unscathed by the march of im- 
provement, and here we may best study those wonderful and striking 
rock-carviags which exist here and there in so many parts of Scandi- 
navia. Now doubtless many English ‘gentlemen would wish to know 
something of this interesting field. In this case I can direct them to 
a valuable work, whose last part has just left the press, the “‘ Historical 
Recollections” of Mr. Brusewitz*. Of this attractive volume twenty 
Parts have already appeared, running to nearly 340 pages. It is in 
small quarto, and is illustrated by many engravings, large and small, of 
views, ruins, antiquities, churches, fonts, runic stones, and so on. The 
text is very instructive, and carries the reader lightly over the ground. 
Mr. Brusewitz is a well-known artist, but he is also a painstaking man 
of letters, and has for years studied and traversed the ground which he 
here describes. This volume embraces Elfsyssel. The author proposes 
to devote a similar quarto to the north of the province. 

Another work carries us in the opposite direction, to the east of 
Sweden. This book is of uncommon value, and for the first time 
attempts to solve many difficult problems in popular ethnology and in 
the inward life of our Northern forefathers. I refer to the ‘“* Wirend 
and the Wirds” of Mr. Cavallius», a gentleman already in the first rank 





* Historiska Minnen i Bohus-lin, Vestergétland och Halland. Teckningar 
med beskrifning af G. Brusewitz. (Gétheborg, 1861—1864.) 

“ Historical Remains in Bohus-lin, West Gotland, and Halland. Plates and 
Text by G. Brusewitz.” (Gotenburg.) Price about 12s.; fine paper 15s. 

> Warend och Wirdarne, Ett forsik i Svensk Ethnologi af Gunnar Olof 
Hyltén Cavallius. (8vo.) 

“‘Warend and the Wirds. An Essay in Swedish Ethnology, by G. O. H. Caval- 
lius.” Vol. I. (8vo., Stockholm, 1864, vi., 503, and xiii. pp.) Price about 5s. 
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of modern Swedish authors. He has for many years been engaged in 
collecting mythic and social folk-lore, everything connected with man- 
ners, and customs, and superstitions, ransacking the memories of old 
and young, of gentle and simple, of books and manuscripts, of assize rolls 
and ballads, in order to extract and harmonize whatever might tend to 
explain and illustrate the history of the past, the uprising and sinking 
of races and clans, the connection of belief with actual usage, and the 
various transitions from heathenism to Christianity. The result is before 
us in this volume; but he holds out hopes that a second may soon follow. 
So unique and original a work of its class does not exist in Europe, and 
it throws prodigious light on the annals of all Gothic races. 

The present volume contains three chapters. The first treats of the land 
geographically, its olden forest-world and deer-world, its pristine tribes, 
the traces of its giants, and goblins, and slaves, and champions, the emi- 
grations of its Gothic clans, and its ancient family and local names. The 
second handles its heathen worship, magic rites, natural myths, holy waters, 
and wells, and hills, &c., holy trees and groves, &c., the blét-stones, or 
stones of sacrifice, and other places for b/é¢ and religious ceremony, the 
sacred fire, the traces of ancient offerings and half-heathen guilds and 
festivals, and other such. The third enters into all the rich details of the 
heathen faith,—Destiny, Woden, All-father, Woden’s war-shapes, Woden 
as Wal-father (the swayer of death and battle), Woden’s horses, Woden’s 
birds ; Woden, paralyzed by Christ, as night-demon, his hunt and hounds ; 
Woden as Rune-carle; Woden become the mere witch-master and 
devil: the other deities, such as Thor, Tyr, Free, Balder, Loke, Frigg ; 
all kinds of mythic beings by land and sea, under various names; the 
whole world of the ‘‘ be-tidings” or sympa hetic influences, which be- 
came the law and system of so many centuries, and which is not yet 
extinct; all tle various formulas and charms, half heathen half Chris- 
tian, still lingering among the peasantry,—these and scores of other 
subjects are here brought together, and made to explain each other and 
large masses of older and later belief. _Woodcuts are introduced where 
needful. The whole is as entertaining as a romance, while at the same 
time it calls forth the most serious reflections. It is a mine of precious 
information for us all, and abundantly illustrates the similar ‘ over- 
trow” and popular remains of our owa British provinces. I would 
willingly have made copious and piquant extracts, but my space 
forbids. 

And this naturally leads us to a work long required, and from which 
we may expect the happiest results, a new Swedish Archeological 
Journal. The enormous mass of ancient remains in Sweden, the finds 
daily made, the new copies of monuments already imperfectly described, 
have hitherto been got at only by a very few, and with the utmost diffi- 
culty. We shall now be able to follow this branch of study in Sweden 
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as elsewhere. The distinguished Swedish scholar, Bror Emil Hilde- 
brand, Secretary of the Royal Swedish Academy of History and Anti- 
quities, and Riks-antiquary,-has just commenced a new work for this 
purpose*, This first volume contains several papers of great value. It 
opens with a documentary sketch of the law of treasure-trove in Sweden, 
and all its modifications. We have then the Journal of the Intendant of 
Antiquities, P. A. Siive, to whom Sweden owes so much, for 1861, and 
of R. Dybeck for the same year. Then comes an account of the local 
Antiquarian Societies in Sweden, especially that for the province of 
Nerike. Next we have accounts of the antiquarian travels and diggings 
of Mr. Hildebrand himself during the years 1862 and 1863, some of 
them of the very highest interest. This is followed by statements of 
the coins bought, the gifts made to the Historical Museum, and so on. 
Great numbers of engravings, mostly photo-lithographs, illustrate the 
text. No class of antiquaries at home will peruse these pages without 
learning a great deal, for the more comparative our studies are, the 
better. Some of the graves from the stone age opened by the Riks- 
antiquary will gratify hundreds of our British students, especially those 
pointing back to “the Parsee bone-towers,” that is, the ossuaries or 
bone-kists. 

But I would also point out a treatise in quite a different field. 
A crowd of British old-lorists will thank me for so doing. It is 
a carefully worked-out attempt, on a large scale, to identify and explain 
a class of marks which have hitherto baffled all our savans at home and 
abroad. And it is by a veteran, a man whose name is known and 
esteemed all the world over, wherever Classical and Oriental coinage 
has excited eager study. Consequently we might expect great things, 
and we shall not be disappointed. This monograph has just appeared 
in the Transactions of the Royal Danish Academy of Antiquities, Fifth 
Series, Hist. and Phil. Division, vol. iii., but also separately4. The 
style of this work is clear, sharp, practical, modest, and exhaustive. 
Great curiosity has lately been excited in England about what has been 
called the Filfot ornament. It will here be found fully explained by 
a master of his subject. Little could be added that is not already here 
pressed into the argument. Dr. Miiller, the accomplished Danish writer, 





© Antiqvarisk Tidskvift for Sverge, utgifcen af Kongl. Vitterhets Historie och 
Antiquvitets Akademien genom Bror Emil Hildebrand, Vol. 1. (8vo., Stockholm, 
1864, viii, and 324 pp.) 

“ Journal of Antiquities for Sweden, published by the Royal Academy of Belles 
Lettres, History, and Antiquities, edited by B. E. Hildebrand.” Costs about 2s. 

4 Religiése Symboler af Stierne, Kors, og Cirkel Form hos Oldtidens Kulturfolk. 
Af Dr. L. Miller. (4to., Kjébenhavn, 1864, 94 pp.) 

“The Religious Star, Cross, and Circle Symbols of the Ancient Civilized Peoples. 
By Dr. L. Miller.” Costs about 2s, 
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has also collected a large number of rare marks and illustrations from 
all sorts of cabinets and works, and here presents them to his readers 
most delicately and exactly engraved, so that we can follow all his argu- 
ments without trouble or difficulty. The general result to which he 
comes is, that the ancient, originally Oriental and Egyptian, star and 
cross symbols, which preceded Christianity by a thousand years, and 
which were so largely made use of in Christian iconography itself, were 
intended to announce Deity and life everlasting, the power and blessing 
of the Godhead. And all who have the pleasure of reading these pages, 
with their lucid, quiet induction and stringent argument, will admit 
that he has prove’ his point. 

Old-lore includes also the traditions of song, and the prince of song 
is Shakespear. I will therefore at once pass over, ere I conclude, to 
something very remarkable in connection with one of his plays. In the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” is introduced a fragmentary and jocose 
sketch of Pyramus and Thisbe. Now only a very few years after this 
was written, a Swedish author who ] ad been much abroad, perhaps 
also to England, composed an original and excellent drama on this very 
same subject. It is treated here seriously and broadly, with uncommon 
talent for the land and period. Many humorous scenes are inter- 
mingled. It is not too much to say that this play opens the drama of 
Sweden, properly so called, for ncthing had been written previously but 
half a dozen Biblical histories and moralities, most of them tra: slated. 
Its pages shew evident traces of the English comedy, as at that time 
known on the Continent by means of travelling bands of English actors 
and their imitators. The next great name in Sweden as a dramatist 
is Messenius, and he is inferior to the writer of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

This curious Swedish play is called Zisbe®, and has only lately been 
discovered. Its author was Magnus Oison (Magnus Olai), who after- 
wards took the name of Asteropherus. He was a man of great talent, 
a poet, botanist, and physician, and a great traveller. He wrote this 
piece in 1609 or 1610, when Rector of the school in Arboga, and it 
was performed there by the scholars in 1610, as it was in 1615 at Cari- 
stad, and in 1625 and 1626 at Upsala. In 1614 he took leave of the 
school, and became Incumbent of the parish of West Fernebo. He 
died in 1647. The piece in question contains about 2,800 lines, rhymed. 
It is very carefully printed, and Mr. Eichorun’s Introduction is excellent. 

Here then we have a curious illustration of the olden drama, a decided 
but original echo of the English school. So interesting is it that it 


© En Lwstigh Comedia vidh nampn Tisbe, af Magnus Olai Asteropherus fran 
Arboga. Efter den enda Kanda handskriften utgifven af C. Eichorn. (Upsala, 
1863, 8vo., xv. and 70 pp. 

“A lusty Comedy, yclept Tisbe, by M. O. Asteropherus, of Arboga. Now first 
published from the unique Manuscript by C. Eichorn.” Costs about 2s. 
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ought to be introduced, either in extracts or in extenso, to the English 
public. It abounds with popular phrases and olden manners, and is 
very fresh and vigorous. 

The early Swedish drama is full of interest. Most of the pieces are 
scarce, but some have been reprinted. Of Zisbe only 100 copies were 
struck off. 

Should any one wish to dive deeper into this subject, they will find 
a masterly book to their hand, as far as bibliography is concerned, in 
the work of the learned G, E. Klemming‘, the indefatigable and accom- 
plished chief of the Swedish Riks-Bibliothek (National Library) in 
Stockholm. He has previously, and since, edited many manuscript 
treasures, among them the precious revelations of Saint Brigit, and is 
at home in all these subjects. In Swedish book-lore he is without 
a peer. 

It is so easy to learn (fo read, at least) any one or all of the Scan- 
dinavian dialects, which are wonderfully allied to our own as it was 
a few centuries back, that it is to be hoped far greater numbers of our 
countrymen will sacrifice a few weeks to that purpose. Otherwise they 
are cut off from a very large and valuable literature. And this will be 
still more necessary in the future. Owing to late events, many Scan- 
dinavian authors who have hitherto written scientific works in German, 
in order to command a larger public, will now do so no more. Some 
will write in English or French, but of course all are not able so to do.. 
The study of Scandinavian is therefore more and more indispensable for 
our literati, and the more they Jearn of these dialects the better will 
they understand our own essentially Northern mother-tongue. Nor is 
there any difficulty in obtaining Scandinavian works. Orders will be 
received, and quickly executed, by any one of the many “ foreign book- 
sellers” in London, Hull, &c. And monthly and yearly catalogues can 
be procured in the same way. 





Sveriges Dramatiska Litteratur till 1863. Bibliografi af G. E. Klemming. 
(8vo., viii. and 160 pp.) 

“The Dramatic Literature of Sweden, to the year 1863.” This goes down to 
1793. A second part will follow. One piece, a mystery from the fifteenth century, 
is reprinted from the MS.: its title is, “Of a Sinner who found Mercy.” Costs 
about 3s, 
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THE EARLIEST SPANISH MONASTERIES. 
By tue Rev. H. F. Tozer. 


BetwEEN the provinces of Leon and Galicia, in the north-west of 
Spain, there is a district almost unknown both to the Spaniards them- 
selves and to English travellers, called El Vierzo. The name is derived 
from the Roman town of Bergidum, which seems to have been the 
principal place of these parts, and must have been of considerable im- 
portance, as the main line of communication between the centre and 
north-west of Spain traverses this region, and the mountain fastnesses 
by which it is surrounded must have made it at all times a difficult 
position to maintain. Of this we have evidence in the two strongholds 
of Asturica Augusta (Astorga), and Lucus Augusti (Lugo), the one on 
its south-east, the other on its north-west frontier; the fine Roman 
walls and towers of both of which remain perfect in their entire circuit, 
as they were built after the Spanish campaign of Augustus, to keep in 
check the intervening country; in the same way as Conway and Car- 
narvon were established by the English as outposts to secure the remote 
parts of Wales. The geographical position of this district is very re- 
markable, as it is imbedded in the midst of lofty mountains, between 
the chain of the Asturias to the north, and the plateaux of central Spain 
to the south and east; so that you descend into it from all sides, except 
where its waters pass off through a narrow valley towards the Atlantic. 
It may be best defined as the region drained by the Sil and its tribu- 
taries, most of which flow from the southern range of mountains; so 
that it includes this elevated district as far as the watershed, together 
with the rich level country which reaches as far as the base of the 
northern chain. Its extent may be estimated at thirty miles from 
east to west, and twenty-four from north to south; and it is intersected 
by the high-road from Madrid to Corunna, which enteis it at Bembibre 
from the side of Astorga, and after crossing the plain, leaves it at 
Villafranca in the direction of Lugo: a route which is interesting in 
itself, as having been the road followed by the pilgrims from central 
Europe to Compostella, and also as having been the line of Sir John 
Moore's retreat, before the battle of Corunna. The principal town, and 
the most central in its position, is Ponferrada, which lies on the southern 
side of the plain near the foot of the mountains, at the junction of the 
Boeza, the river of Bembibre, with the Sil; from the massive bridge 
over which latter river, built in the eleventh century for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims, the place received its name. It was fortified by 
the Templars, and remains of a large medieval fortress may still be seen. 
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This isolated district, perhaps on account of its isolation, became in 
the seventh century, as it were spontaneously, and independently of 
external influences, the birthplace of Spanish monachism. Of the author 
of this movement, San Fructuoso, I shall speak further on; for the 
present suffice it to say that it spread rapidly, so that within no long 
time these mountains became peopled with monks, and continued so 
until the time of the Moorish conquest, when they were rudely swept 
away. After the tide of invasion had turned, a second founder arose in 
the ninth century in the person of San Gennadio, under whom the 
monastic communities became still more numerous, until at last they 
appropriated the whole of this mountain district, which was gradually 
reclaimed and cultivated by their labour, and afforded them the prin- 
cipal articles of monastic diet, vegetables and fresh water. Accordingly 
Southey, who is generally a true exponent of Spanish traditions, speak- 
ing of this district in his Roderic, calls it ‘the holy Vierzo.’ And 
Florez, a Spanish ecclesiastical writer, says, “‘ We can find no other 
place to compare with it in all the continent of Spain, as a field in which 
the good fight of faith was waged alone.” The same writer compares 
the number of holy places which existed there to the stars of heaven. 
It was, in fact, the Thebaid or the Athos of Spain. At what period 
the spirit of asceticism began to decline, we have no certain informa- 
tion; but it would appear that before the end of the Middle Ages the 
love of ease had induced most of the monks to migrate to the richer 
lands of the plain below: and this is confirmed by the scantiness of the 
existing remains of the early monasteries, which are confined, with one 
or two remarkable exceptions, to fragments built into the walls of the 
parish churches. 

When on a visit to the north-west of Spain, in the company of 
a friend, in the summer of 1863, I determined to explore this remark- 
able country, and endeavour to discover what objects of antiquarian 
interest were still to be seen. Accordingly, we made our way over the 
wild moorlands of Galicia, to Lugo on the fertile banks of the broad 
and winding Mino, the river into which the Sil and its tributaries 
ultimately pour their waters; and from thence over the magniticent 
passes and through the deep valleys of the Asturian chain, until we at 
last descended into the Vierzo at Villafranca. We made Ponferrada 
our head-quarters, and started from that place on a two-days’ excursion 
into the mountains, which I will now proceed to describe. 

Having hired some mules of an arriero, or carrier, who together 
with his beasts were most unamiable specimens of animal life in Spain, 
we left the town early in the morning of the 28th of July, crossed the 
river Boeza, and after an hour's riding arrived at the village of Molina, 
on a river of the same name, one of the tributaries of the Boeza, which 
flows from the Monte Irago, or, as it is now called, the Puerto del 
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Rabanal, the mountain-chain which forms the southern boundary and 
watershed of the Vierzo. This river also we crossed, and began to 
ascend into the mountains ; for though we had to descend to it again, 
yet the lines of communication between the villages throughout this 
district are so few and so irregular, that we were often obliged to make 
long detours. We soon found also that our excursion was destined to 
be something of an exploring expedition, for the man who had under- 
taken to guide us, like most of the people at Ponferrada, proved to have 
a very limited knowledge of the localities; and Ford’s ‘* Handbook,” 
usually so correct, was here sadly at fault. The mountain scenery was 
very wild and bare: here and there in the valleys were a few chestnuts 
and poplars, but the uplands were covered with heath, broom, and 
cistus, though the cultivation was carried some way up the mountain 
sides, and a large quantity of corn grown, notwithstanding the apparent 
barrenness of the stony soil. It was harvest time, and the corn was 
being carried in the carts of the country, which are drawn by bullocks, 
and have solid wooden wheels, which creak distressingly. After some 
hours we halted at a small village to rest the mules: the cottages here 
seemed superior to the ordinary run of mountain chalets in Switzerland, 
and their inmates, who were engaged in carding wool, more industrious 
than most Spaniards. In some of the rooms were large baskets of 
wickerwork, or plaited straw, for holding grain. 

We learned that the path we had been following is sometimes used 
as a bridle-road between Ponferrada and Madrid, as being shorter and 
more direct than the ordinary high-road. This we discovered from 
meeting on our way two Maragatos, mounted on mules, one of them 
with a gun slung across his saddle-bow. This people, the most in- 
teresting perhaps among the many remarkable tribes of the Peninsula, 
is a distinct race, as they never intermarry except among themselves: 
one might almost call them a distinct caste, for they are nearly to 
a man employed as carriers, and the greater part of the carrying trade 
of the north of Spain is in their hands. Their head-quarters have from 
time immemorial been at Astorga, at which place they meet twice in 
the year to celebrate certain festivals. Their origin has never béen 
determined. Some have thought, from the evidence of their name and 
some of their customs, that they are Moorish Goths, i.e. descendants of 
those Goths who sided with the Moors at the time of their invasion; 
but in appearance they bear no resemblance to the people of the 
Asturias, in whom the Gothic element is predominant. They have dark 
complexions and strongly marked features; in figure they are the finest 
race in Spain, being universally tall and powerful men, though some- 
what heavily built: their dress, by which they may always be dis- 
tinguished, consists of a large black flapping wide-awake, a cloth jacket, 
black serge knickerbockers, red garters, and gaiters of cloth or leather. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot, I, = 
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They are famed for their scrupulous honesty, an important quality in 
a carrier; and for their ponderous sedateness, which is a marked con- 
trast to the imaginative and passionate Spanish character. 

Shortly after starting from the village where we had halted, we left 
the main track, and descended by a steep path to the Rio Molina, at 
a point where it divides into two streams flowing in two separate 
valleys, between which intervenes a rugged spur of the Puerto del 
Rabanal. When we had followed the westernmost of these for a little 
distance, we found ourselves at the village of Compludo, at the entrance 
of a narrow plain of emerald green, nearly half-a-mile long, and about 
100 ft. wide, deeply sunk in the heart of the wild mountains, and 
watered by the crystal stream, so that it produced poplars and fine 
walnut-trees, the branches of which were laden with fruit. This ex- 
quisite spot, so delightful both for its fertility and its retirement, was 
the earliest home of Spanish monachism ; for to this San Fructuoso 
betook himself, when he conceived the idea of retiring from the world. 
Here, therefore, we may take the opportunity of relating what is known 
of his history. 

Early in the seventh century a chieftain, who was descended from the 
royal family of the Goths, and had commanded the forces of that nation, 
was in possession of large flocks and herds in the Vierzo. It happened 
once, when he was visiting this country in company with his son 
Fructuoso, who from early years had turned his thoughts earnestly 
towards the subject of religion, that the- young man was struck with 
the suitableness of the spot for a place of religious retirement. This 
idea took root in his mind; and as soon as an opportunity presented 
itself, he betook himself to this narrow valley at the foot of the Monte 
Irago, where at a later period he built a monastery, and called it 
Compludo, because it was dedicated to SS. Justus and Pastor, who 
were martyred at Complutum, the modern Alcala de Henares. Gradually 
he gathered round him a considerable band of followers; and as the 
fame of his sanctity spread more widely, his disciples became so 
numerous, that he determined to withdraw to a still more secluded spot, 
and established himself at San Pedro de Montes, originally named 
Monasterium Rufanense, under the heights called Aguiana, or Aquiliana, 
i.e. the eagles’ crags, which bound the district towards the west. Many 
are the legends which are recorded of him, while he was leading this 
ascetic life. Once, as he was praying on the mountain side, clad in 
a rongh goatskin, a hunter was about to shoot at him, mistaking him 
for ‘ game’ (existimans in rupe esse venationem), when he recognised 
him as a man from his suddenly stretching out his arms in the fervour 
of devotion. On another occasion his retreat was betrayed by the 
jackdaws, which used to come quite tame to his hermitage. And once 
a stag, which was hard pressed by the hounds, fled to him for refuge, 
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and having been preserved by him, refused ever after to leave his 
benefactor, and became his devoted companion. At last he had a cell 
built for him in the monastery, so small that he could hardly turn 
round in it, in order that from the confinement of his body his soul 
might have greater freedom for contemplation. But from this second 
home he was again driven by the concourse of people who followed 
him; so that he left this district, and founded other monasteries in 
remote parts of Spain; and ultimately was forced to become Bishop of 
Dume in Portugal, where he died. In the twelfth century his bones 
were removed, and deposited in the cathedral of St. James at Com- 
postella. 

Our first care on arriving was to find the Cura (parish priest), that 
we might see the church, and learn what traditions still lingered about 
the spot. At first he made some difficulty about shewing it to us; no 
strangers had ever been there before, and he could not understand what 
could be our object in visiting it: however, at last he relented, and pro- 
duced the key. We found it an unpretending building, the only notice- 
able feature being the handsomely groined stone roof of the chancel in 
a late Gothic style. Some poor-looking buildings on the hill-side above 
the village were pointed out to us as the only remains of a convent ; 
and even these did not appear to be of any great antiquity. There is 
reason to think that the place was secularized as early as the eleventh 
century ; but when we talked to the Cura about San Fructuoso and the 
system he founded, he appeared to be ignorant on the subject—magnas 
inter opes inops—the unconscious inheritor of a thousand traditions. 

Leaving Compludo, we ascended by a steep zigzag path to the ridge 
of the mountains on the north side of the valley, from whence the views 
were superb over the wide upland country, reaching in tracts of corn-land 
and vineyards from our feet to the plains of Ponferrada, beyond which 
the distant mountains rose chain above chain to the lofty peaks of the 
Asturias. Descending again, we passed the village of Espinosa, the site 
of an ancient monastery, to which the tower of the church from its 
Romanesque work seems to have belonged, and arrived before nightfall 
at San Christobal, where a cottage afforded us accommodation of the 
roughest description. Our path the next morning led us over the 
heath-clad summits of the highest mountains, from which we descended 
on foot, leaving our mules to follow, to another deep and narrow valley, 
through which the river Oza flows from south to north, in a direction 
parallel to the Molina, and joins the Sil some miles below Ponferrada. 
The scenery here was different from what we had seen before, for its 
western side is overhung by bare escarpments of grey limestone rock, 
which form the buttresses of the Sierra de Aguiana, which rises be- 
hind. Close by the stream, which here is a mere brook, in a retired 
position near the head of the valley, and surrounded by walnut-trees, 
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lies the small village of Santiago de Penalva, round which are grouped 
the legends of the second founder of the monastic system, San 
Gennadio. 

When the tide of Moorish invasion had been rolled back for some 
distance, at the end of the ninth century, in the reign of Don Ordono, 
son of Alonso the Great, this man conceived the idea of restoring the 
system originally established by San Fructuoso. With this object he 
first restored and re-peopled the monastery at Montes: and when that 
was firmly established, he proceeded to found another, which he dedi- 
cated to St. James, at Penalva, or the White Cliff, a name evidently 
derived from the rocks already mentioned. This was his favourite 
abode; and though for some time he was forced from his solitude, and 
made bishop of the neighbouring see of Astorga, yet he returned there 
at the close of his life, and was buried within the walls of his monas- 
tery. Among the few notices of his regulations which have come down 
to us, it is mentioned that he established a sort of circulating library 
among his monasteries, the books being passed in rotation from one to 
the other; only these consisted for the most part of expositions of 
Scripture, lives of saints, and other books of devotion. The impulse 
which he gave has been already noticed, as having caused the great 
spread of the monastic system throughout the Vierzo in the succeeding 
period. Sometime after his death, between a.p. 931 and 951, Bishop 
Salomon, the next but one in succession to him in the see of Astorga, 
erected a church of great beauty close to the monastery, in such a way 
that the tomb which contained the saint’s mortal remains might be in- 
cluded within its walls. This edifice, which is only mentioned on two 
other occasions in the early documents, in 1078 and 1163, was found 
perfect in its original condition by Florez in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, though used as a parish church. He gives a description of it 
in his Espana Sagrada, together with a groundplan, in several points 
inaccurate; but there is nothing in his account which gives any clue to 
discover the style of architecture in which it was built. I was curious 
therefore to know, first, whether it still existed, and then, in what style 
a Spanish church of the tenth century might be. 

The appearance of the outer walls was most discouraging, as they 
were of poor materials, and comparatively modern construction. What 
was my surprise therefore to find, on the Cura’s admitting us, that these 
were only the casket in which a precious gem was preserved, having 
been built for that purpose in the last century, and that within and 
detached from them was an exquisite little church, of elaborate work- 
manship, in the purest style of Moorish architecture. Having been 
built in the tenth century, it is just coeval with the sanctuary ‘of the 
Mosque at Cordova, nor is it unworthy of the period of that exquisite 
work of art. There are so few existing specimens of the intermediate 
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stages of Saracenic architecture, between the early work of the Cordova 
mosque and the later style represented by the Alhambra, that as an 
addition to these it is of great value; but what is most remarkable is 
that, as far as I can discover, it is the only specimen of a Christian 
church built originally in the pure Moorish style. Of Moresco churches 
—that is, where the Moorish and Christian. styles are combined— 
we find numerous specimens; again, at Toledo we have specimens of 
Moorish buildings subsequently converted into churches, in San Cristo 
de la Luz, formerly a mosque, and Santa Maria la Blanca, formerly 
a synagogue; but this edifice was originally erected for Christian wor- 
ship in the Moorish style. How many subjects of speculation this fact 
opens out! Were the builders Mahometans, and did friendly relations 
exist between the Christians and infidels of these parts during that 
period? Or were they renegades, who had come over to the Christians ? 
Or had Moorish art come for a time to be adopted by their enemies? 
To answer these queries there is not even a vestige of tradition 
remaining *. 

And now to describe it. It is an oblong building, about 40 ft. long 
by 20 ft. broad, divided into a nave and chancel of nearly equal dimen- 
sions by a horse-shoe arch, supported on marble pillars projecting from 
the side walls, over which a wall is carried to the roof, pierced near 
the top by an opening with another horse-shoe arch. The roof of the 
nave is a round vault; the chancel rises to a square cimborio or lantern, 
the wooden roof of which is nearly flat, and in one place, where the 
whitewash is removed, shews traces of colour; but whether from paint- 
ing or from artesonado (Saracenic inlaid wood) I could not distinguish. 
The windows throughout the building are small square holes. The 
main entrance, which is on the south side of the nave, is formed by two 
elegant horse-sloe arches supported by three marble pillars, one of 
which stands in the middle, the whole being surmounted inside by 
a larger arch of the same shape. The prevalence of this form shews 
how much more closely the style of this period is connected with that 
of the earlier Moorish buildings, in which the horse-shoe arch is almost 
universally prominent, than with that of the Alhambra, in which it is 
comparatively rare. On the north side of the nave there is another 
small entrance with a single arch; and on either side of the chancel 
there are doorways leading into two side chambers, one of which is now 
used for a sacristy. Both at the east and west end there is a semicir- 





* There are traces of the same influence at a later period in a very remarkable 
representation of the Church of Laodicea in a Visi-Gothic MS. in the British 
Museum (Add., No. 11,695), of which there is a plate in Westwood’s Paleographia 
Sacra (plate 30): in this the building is drawn with horse-shoe arches. This MS. 
was written in the monastery of Silos, in the diocese of Burgos; it occupied twenty 
years in execution, and was completed in 1109. 
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cular apse with a semi-dome above; the pillars which support the arch 
of the apse, like all the rest throughout the church, are of marble, with 
ornamented capitals. The eastern apse contains the high altar; that to 











Plan of Penalva Church. 


@. a, a. a. Modern Walls. 6. Burial-ground. ec. c. ¢. Tombs. 
da, High Altar. e. Sacristy. 
the west the tombs of San Gennadio and another saint called Urban, 
plain stone slabs, elevated a little above the level of the ground. San 
Gennadio’s body, however, does not now rest here, part of his relics 
having been taken to Valladolid, and part to Astorga. Outside the 
north wall of the nave is an elegant marble tomb of some unknown 
person, surmounted by a stone canopy supported on round arches. The 
ground about this, forming a strip of ten feet in width outside the 
building, seems to have been used as a burial-ground in former times; 
and there is a corresponding enclosure on the south side, within walls 
which belonged to the original plan of the building. One of the jambs 
of the north door of the nave has an inscription to an Abbot Esteban, 
who is stated to have been a Frenchman, and to have died in a.p. 1132; 
and against the west wall is hung the iron bedstead of San Gennadio. 
There is also another inscription near the main entrance, commemo- 
rating the consecration of the building, which is difficult to decipher, 
owing to the quaintness of the letters and contractions, It runs as 
follows: IN ERA CXLIII. POST MILLESIMAM ET VII. IDUS MARTIAS CONSE- 
CRATA EST HC ECCLESIA IN HONOREM SANCTI JACOBI APOSTOLI ET PLURIMO- 
ruM. According to the date here given, a.p. 1105, either it must have 
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been reconsecrated, or left unconsecrated for 150 years from the time 
when it was built. I should remark that the era which is here men- 
tioned, and which is often introduced in old Spanish documents, is 
a period dated from four years after the battle of Philippi (B.c. 42), 
and consequently to reduce dates computed by the eva to Anno Domini, 
thirty-eight years must be subtracted. Why this particular year was 
adopted as a starting-point is not known, and the meaning of the word 
itself is doubtful. This mode of computation gradually died out in 
different provinces of Spain towards the end of the Middle Ages, and 
was nearly extinct by the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

After we had examined the church, the Cura accompanied us to the 
Cueva de Silencio, a cavern situated about half an hour’s walk from the 
village, in the side of one of the escarpments of limestone rock, which 
we reached by a rough mountain-path, partly along the banks of the 
Rio de Silencio, a brook which flows down the mountain side to join 
the Oza. It was a cave thirty feet in length, and about half as broad, 
with walls and roof of honeycombed limestone. Here San Gennadio, 
after having resigned his bishopric, used to pass his Lent; and after his 
time those of the monks who were more advanced in holiness used to 
retire there for Advent and Lent, returning for Easter to their monas- 
teries. The Cura related, as he rolled down the hill-side some of the 
numerous fragments of stone that lay about, that there was a tradition 
that the Saint during his residence in the cave used to play skittles 
(dollos) with these—a more human trait than is commonly found in 
such legends. He also described with marked satisfaction how a few 
years ago the Bishop of Astorga visited the spot, and when he arrived 
within an hundred yards of the cave, took off his shoes and walked 
there barefoot. Besides this cavern there are others not far off, still 
more difficult of access, to which also the monks are said to have re- 
sorted. On the 25th of May a pilgrimage is made to this place by the 
peasants from all parts of the Vierzo. 

From Penalva we rode northward for four miles along the steep 
mountain-sides overlooking the deep valley of the Oza, through forests 
and brushwood in the midst of magnificent scenery, and then descend- 
ing to its stream returned for two miles along the opposite heights, 
which were clothed with aromatic shrubs of luxurious fragrance; to San 
Pedro de Montes, the second retreat of San Fructuoso. This village, 
which is grouped about the ruined walls of the monastery, is beautifully 
situated in the midst of walnut-trees at the side of a gorge, which here 
descends into the main valley from beneath the towering heights of the 
Sierra de Aguiana, In the early times it was probably a much wilder 
spot than now, as the ground about it has been reclaimed by the monks ; 
but, like the other sites which we have visited, it must always have been 
provided with good water, an important qualification, as these mountains 
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are nota land of springs. This was the only monastic establishment 
of this mountain region which survived until the general dissolution of 
the monasteries in the present century. When seen from the higher 
ridges, as we saw it in the morning before descending to Penalva, it 
has still a striking appearance, as the ruins are not visible, and the 
basement walls below and the tower surmounting all give an imposing 
effect; but when you come near, you find that in many places only one 
story remains, and that the church has in part been modernized, with 
a classical fagade of the same date as the other buildings of the con- 
vent. The tower and the cornice which supports the roof of the church 
are both of a rude kind of Romanesque; but, to our great disappoint- 
ment, we were unable to see the interior, for the Cura was absent, and 
his servant could not by any means be persuaded to let us have the 
key. Even if this has been modernized, which is not improbable, it 
would yet have been a satisfaction to discover whether anything remains 
of the original work of San Gennadio. 

From Montes we again descended to the Oza, and followed its crystal 
stream for some distance through a lovely fertile valley in the midst of 
trees and green meadows, and then making a long detour through ex- 
tensive vineyards, after nine miles riding from the convent reached Pon- 
ferrada. It was only on returning to the plain, and looking back on 
the lofty broken mountain-peaks, that we realized the seclusion and 
elevated position of the strange spots we had been visiting. 





SONNET. 
“Apiorov piv SSwp. 


Purest of elements, O Water, thee 

The Muse of Pindar hath imagined best, 

Whether in torrents from the mountain crest, 

Fed by the clouds thou tumblest plenteously, 

Or rolling onwards to thy parent sea 

By many a fertile vale in verdure drest 

Thou minglest sweet and salt in some smooth bay, 
Where Amphitrite ploughs her watery way, 

And Tritons with the Naiads sport and play. 

Such were thy glories, crystal Element, 

When this green earth was young; but now since trade 
Hath overrun the land, we see thee pent 

In pipe and noisome sewer, and conveyed 

Through stagnant reservoir or cistern, blent 

With drugs and dyes most foul and pestilent, 

Black, yellow, green, half sulphur, soot or lead, 
Poisoning the ambient air, thyself a poison made.—R. 





THE BOLLANDIST LIBRARY AT BRUSSELS. 
By tue Rev. Joun O’Hanton. 


Tue beautiful capital of Belgium is, in a general way, sufficiently 
familiar to most of our Continental tourists, and its noble public 
buildings, institutions, and churches must have received at least 
some share of their inspection and admiration. The object of this 
communication is to describe a spot seldom visited by strangers, to 
deviate a little from the traveller’s usual haunts, and to direct the 
reader’s attention towards a secluded seat of learning and research, 
well deserving the scholar’s examination, and easily accessible to the 
man of letters. 

Starting from Dublin, in the month of July, 1863, on a short vaca- 
tion-tour through Belgium and Holland, the writer had special rea- 
sons for wishing to visit the Jesuit Collége St. Michel, in the city of 

Brussels. As many of the readers of the GentLEman’s MaGazrneE are 
probably aware, this seat of learning has now been selected as the 
domicile of those celebrated Bollandist Fathers who, with their pre- 
cursors, for centuries back have been engaged, during successive 
generations, in editing their great Encyclopedia of Hagiology, known 
as the Acta Sanctorum. The plan of this great work had been at 
first projected by Father Rosweyde, and was afterwards perfected by 
Father Bollandus, in the Jesuit College at Antwerp. Owing chiefly 
to the zealous editorial labours of the latter learned man, the two first 
folio volumes, comprising ancient lives and acts of saints for the 
month of January, made their appearance in the year 1643. Thence- 
forward, this truly vast and valuable compilation became more volu- 
minous, and the succeeding tomes were published at varying intervals, 
under the supervision of different editors, set apart for this special 
purpose by their religious superiors. The suppression of the Jesuit 
Order, and the troubles of the French Revolution, suspended these 
labours of the Bollandists, after the publication of fifty-two large 
folio volumes, which brought their work down to the beginning of 
the month of October *. 

The last published volume of the old Bollandists was issued in the 
year 1794, from the printing-press of Tongerloo Abbey. It ended 





* An interesting and accurate account of the Bollandists, and the progress of 
their literary exertions, will be found in Duffy’s “Irish Catholic Magazine,” vol. ii. 
pp. 29, 63, 92, 122, 151, 213. (Dublin, 1848.) The preliminary disserta- 
tions and personal biographies of the various writers engaged on the work 
will also be read with interest by those who desire full information regarding 
their magnum opus. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor, I. U 
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with the sixth tome for the month of October, which continued the 
Acta Sanctorum to the 14th day of the same month. Previously to 
its issue, however, their collections of books and MSS. had been con- 
fiscated by Joseph the Second’s governmental decrees, and they were 
afterwards sold by public auction. Some of these precious relics were 
preserved, notwithstanding, when persecution fell upon the Jesuit 
Order; and in the houses of farmers and illiterate peasants their 
collections remained for some time, until brought into the religious 
establishment that afforded a temporary retreat and hospitable re- 
ception to the surviving Bollandist Fathers. 

Furnished with a letter of introduction to Father Vincent De Buck, 
by his archeological correspondent, the Rev. Dr. Reeves, on arriving 
at Brussels I lost little time in presenting it, wending my way from 
the Hotel de Grand Bretagne, Place Royale, through the Grand 
Sablon, and into the retired Rue des Ursulines, where the Collége 
St. Michel is situated. A large entrance-gate opens from the street 
on an extensive courtyard, surrounded by the College buildings. The 
porter—a lay brother of the religious order—conducted his visitor to 
the reception-room, where after a few minutes delay the Rev. Father 
De Buck appeared. Kindly greeting afforded, a brief conversation en- 
sued, and the object of my visit having been explained, I was at once 
conducted to the learned Bollandist’s chamber. The centre table 
groaned beneath a pile of loose papers and MSS., with ponderous folios 
and documents, which seemed necessary for consultation during the 
progress of some great literary labour. At a glance, I observed proof- 
sheets undergoing the process of correction for the press, and addi- 
tional matter compiled for the printer of a forthcoming volume of the 
Acta Sanctorum. As my visit must necessarily be limited at that 
particular time, Father De Buck took the keys of the library, which 
I was especially anxious to see, and issuing out on the corridor, a few 
steps brought us to the entrance-door. I shall briefly endeavour to 
give your readers some very inadequate idea of the literary deposits 
therein contained, with my observations regarding the general arrange- 
ment and extent of the interior. 

This magnificent Bibliotheque, collected for a special purpose, is 
altogether the growth of the last twenty-five years. A long range of 
rooms, opening into each other, and of irregular dimensions, will be 
found furnished with shelves on every side, from the floor to a lofty 
ceiling. From the largest folios to the smallest 24mo. volume, the 
different compartments are closely filled. In addition to these rows 
of shelves, less distantly placed as they ascend towards the top, long 
desks, breast high, run along the centre of nearly all the chambers, 
and contain in the lower part presses, drawers, or shelves for books 
and MSS. Complete catalogues are placed on these desks, with all 
requisite writing materials, 
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Whilst engaged in a survey of these books and MSS., the oldest 
Bollandist, Father J. Von Hecke, made his appearance in the library. 
He is at present somewhat advanced in years, of low stature, but 
of rather muscular shape, although not inclining to obesity; his 
features are grave-looking and composed; his complexion somewhat 
dark and colourless. I was at once introduced by his collaborateur, 
Father De Buck, and held a short conversation with him, before he 
procured the books of which he was in quest. In like manner, Father 
E. Carpentier, made his way to the library, but painfully limping on 
crutches, owing to a severe rheumatic affection, to which he was then 
avictim. He is ofa spare habit of body, and of middle size, having 
a very delicate-looking appearance ; his features are regular and beam- 
ing with intelligence. He addressed me in English, which he spoke 
with tolerable accuracy and facility. This father is the junior of the 
present four Bollandists. With Father De Buck I conversed either 
in Latin or French, although he has an accurate reading knowledge 
of English, besides his being able to speak in various other languages. 
He is certainly a man of rare natural talents and acquired information 
—an enthusiast for the labours on which he is engaged—and his 
great powers of mind have been directed with uncommon energy to 
matters of the deepest and most abstruse research in his peculiar 
department. He is remarkably tall and robust, middle-aged, but 
apparently of strong and vigorous constitution ; his features are pro- 
minent but regular, his eyes remarkably brilliant, and his complexion 
rather sallow, yet not “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Father B. Bossue is the other Bollandist, but I believe he was absent 
from Brussels, on a short vacation, at the time of my visit. A Russian 
Priest of the Society, Father J. Martinof, also renders very valuable 
assistance to the Bollandist fraternity ; and I had the great pleasure 
of forming his acquaintance during the few days I remained in 
Brussels, when I daily spent some hours within the College, and espe- 
cially in its splendid library. 

A Flemish lay brother, who is an excellent scribe, and who has 
a good knowledge of more than one of the learned languages, is 
usually seen in this library, busily occupied, collating and transcribing 
documents, under the direction of his Bollandist superiors. He has 
a most retentive memory and an extraordinary knowledge, not only 
of the titles of books and MSS. in the library, but at a moment’s 
notice he can place his hands on whatever treatise may be demanded, 
without being obliged to consult any of the catalogues. At right angles 
with the principal Bibliotheque, a series of small low rooms diverges, 
immediately under the louvre lights of an inferior wing in the Col- 
lege. ‘The shelves here are only partially filled with books, which 
however, are daily accumulating ; whilst tomes of the Acta Sanctorum 
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may be seen piled up in immense numbers, as if this portion of the 
building were destined to become the storage department for volumes 
which have not as yet got into general circulation. 

As may be judged from the foregoing description, the interior of 
the Bollandist Library is not remarkable for its regular architectural 
features, nor is the appearance of any single division particularly im- 
posing. Its extent, notwithstanding, will be found very considerable 
when the visitor shall have passed through all the chambers, and 
examined at leisure the vast quantity and miscellaneous character of 
the volumes placed on the various shelves. The books are counted 
by thousands, All, too, have a special or indirect reference to a single 
branch of literary research, viz. the illustration of hagiology and 
ecclesiastical history. They are found printed in the most strange 
characters, and in different languages. They serve oftentimes to 
elucidate the civil as well as the ecclesiastical history of all nations 
of the world, and from the earliest records to the present time. 

The profane history of the Middle Ages, or even of early Chris- 
tianity, has received material illustration through the learned labours 
of the Bollandists. As Father De Buck very properly remarked to me, 
although the vast number of old lives and acts of saints published by 
them may contain statements not thoroughly authenticated and reli- 
able, in many instances, yet the whole plan and execution of their 
work must command the marked approval of every judicious historic 
investigator, and nothing contained therein can be set down as useless 
or requiring omission. The Belgian Government grants the fraternity 
a subvention of 3,000 frances each year, and requires as a condition, 
the publication of one folio volume every three years until the work 
be finally completed. It is needless to observe, this grant only very 
imperfectly contributes to defray the expense of transcription, cor- 
respondence, printing, engraving, publication, &c., not to speak of 
editorial remuneration. With the Bollandist Fathers their task has 
always been a labour of love, and the society to which they belong 
has selected and set apart the men deemed best qualified by previous 
tastes and studies for this exclusive purpose, and they devote the 
whole of their time to the specific labours assigned, excepting what 
may be required to fulfil the obligations of their particular religious 
rule of life. A large list of subscribers is requisite to defray the 
necessary expenses of their publications; nor have they any special 
funds at their disposal for adding to the literary treasures of their 
library, save only what may be furnished by the liberality of their 
confréres or friends throughout Belgium, and more distant countries 
of the world. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS IN GLAMORGAN. 
(Continued from p. 40.) 


Futiy two years elapsed before hostilities commenced, when a circum- 
stance occurred which changed the whole aspect of affairs in the two 
principalities, and presently involved both the disputants in ruin. The 
report of their quarrel, and the imminency of war between them, had 
travelled far beyond the limits of South Wales, reaching and interest- 
ing, among others of note at that time, Einion or Jenan, the son of 
Collwyn, the noble chieftain (previously mentioned) whose lordship of 
Dimetia, watered by the Teivy, and other possessions, had been for- 
feited to Rhys ap Tewdwr, his liege lord, for his participation in the 
recent rebellion; or of which, according to some accounts, he had been 
unjustly deprived by that unscrupulous prince, and provoked therefore 
to take up arms against him. But be that as it may, after the bloody 
and decisive conflict at Llechrydd, this Einion was one of the very few 
defeated combatants that escaped with his life. Since then he had been 
living in the strictest seclusion. Now, however, he quitted it, and 
hasting to Glamorganshire, tendered his sword to Jestyn, to whom he 
was in a manner related. Some say that Jestyn was his uncle. Of all 
the feudatories in Deheubarth, Einion was the most influential and 
warlike. He was the only chieftain whom his lord really feared; and 
for whose apprehension therefore, after his flight from the battle-field, 
Ap Tewdwr had offered to give three hundred head of cattle, as well 
as one thousand acres of land in free lordship to any one who would 
take him either dead or alive, and bring him into his presence. And 
he was fully worth this reward. Few Welshmen, in that age, had 
seen more foreign military service than this fugitive chief. He had 
followed the banners of the Normans both in England and France; was 
personally known therefore to all the principal knights of that ad- 
venturous nation, and even stood high, it is said, in the estimation 
and favour of King William Rufus, in whose courts, as well as in 
whose camps, he had passed no inconsiderable time. Some accounts 
state, indeed, that he was “in the king’s palace,’”’ at London, when the 
news of the quarrel between Jestyn and Ap Tewdwr first reached him. 
Burning to avenge himself upon the perfidious Rhys, and perceiving 
a good opportunity of doing so, he hastened to Jestyn, and found little 
difficulty in persuading his anxious relative to seek the mercenary 
assistance of his Norman acquaintances. Einion undertook to negociate 
the terms, and in return for these services Ap Gwrgan promised him 
his youngest daughter Nest in marriage, with a competent dowry. 
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With this understanding Einion went immediately in search of his 
friend and former companion-in-arms (“one with whom he had been 
brought up in his youth,” it is said), Sir Robert Fitz-Aymon, head of 
the noble House of Corbeil, in Normandy, and a near kinsman of King 
William Rufus, to whom he made known his desires. A bargain was 
soon struck between them, the Norman stipulating for the payment of 
his services in gold. Whether Fitz-Aymon from the first, as some 
have alleged, “trusted to aspire to some seigniory or dominion in 
Wales, in hopes of the dissensions bruited to be among the princes and 
great lords thereof,” or was merely actuated by the spirit of adventure 
so characteristic of his race, cannot now be absolutely determined. 
What is known of him is, that, unlike the generality of his countrymen, 
his fortune was fully proportioned to his high rank and birth. He was 
already the possessor of several rich baronies and lordships in Nor- 
mandy and England, and filled besides more than one lucrative office in 
the household of his sovereign. It would seem, therefore, that the love 
of adventure, and not greed, was the governing motive, when he decided 
to aid Jestyn in his struggle with Rhys. Perhaps, moreover, he was 
induced to do so, in part at least, because the first-mentioned of those 
princes was in one sense his neighbour, and although not intimately 
acquainted with him (neither record nor tradition pretends that they were 
absolute strangers to each other), yet the Norman might shew to his 
equal, in birth at least, that respect which oidinarily governed the 
motions of the nobility even in that rude age. Fitz-Aymon was Earl 
of Gloucester and Tewkesbury, the former of which lordships was con- 
tiguous to that of Jestyn’s on the eastern side of the Severn. Judging 
this noble knight, however, by the standard of Norman virtue, as 
settled by long and woful experience, the majority of Welsh chroni- 
clers in those ancient times only see in this fact of their neighbourhood 
an additional reason for questioning the courtesy of Fitz-Ayfaon when 
hastening to the relief of Ap Gwrgan, and conclude him to have been 
quite as unscrupulous and rapacious as the generality of his country- 
men. But whatever may have been his ulterior views in the matter, 
Fitz-Aymon lost not a moment in fulfilling his part of the compact with 
Einion. In the spring of 1091 (some say two years earlier), accom- 
panied by twelve knights, of whom his brother was one, twenty-four 
esquires, and 3,000 men-at-arms, he embarked at Bristol; and, crossing 
the channel, landed at Porthkerry (about four miles westward of Barry 
Isle), then, as now, one of the most fertile, as well as lovely spots in the 
dominion of Glamorgan. There he was met by Jestyn, who with his 
retainers had been awaiting his advent with impatience. Without the 
Normans that prince’s own forces would have been utterly inadequate 
for the occasion; they amounted in all to little more than 2,300 men; 
“for the lords and knights of his own country,” says Sir Edward 
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Mansel, ‘‘ had refused him much aid.” Of that limited number, it is 
said that the contingent of Cedrych ap Gwaethvoed (whose services no 
doubt had been also retained by his countryman and co-rebel Einion) 
consisted of 2,000 warriors; others say, however, that they numbered 
1,000 only. Be that as it may, the combined forces marched north- 
wards at once, where Rhys ap Tewdwr was already afoot. That prince, 
when assured of Jestyn’s alliance with the Normans, had passed over 
his borders, laying waste the country in his progress, and trusting to 
overtake and crush him before his junction with them. But in this 
hope he was disappointed; Jestyn having prudently declined to arrest 
or engage him in the absence of his allies. At length the hostile 
armies met on a dreary and desolate moor, still known by the name of 
Hirwaun Wrgan, or Hirwain Common (the gift of Gwrgan, Jestyn’s 
father, to his people for a cattle range), a few miles to the west of 
Merthyr Tydfil. There a most desperate and sanguinary battle was 
fought, which lasted throughout the greater part of a day, and termin- 
ated in the utter discomfiture of Rhys. He himself fied from the field, 
but being overtaken a few miles from it, whilst fording a stream in the 
lesser of the two valleys of Rhonddu, was despatched on the instant. 
His head was afterwards struck off and carried away in triumph by his 
merciless foes. The remembrance of this piece of wanton barbarity is 
perpetuated in the name of the spot—Penrhys, or ‘the head of Rhys.’ 
“With him,” laments Caradoc, the historian, “fell the glory and 
grandeur of the principality of South Wales!” Had the lot of the 
venerable recluse of Lancarvan been cast in a later age, when the 
wisdom and goodness of Providence, in His dealings with Wales, were 
manifested to the meanest of its people; when riot, confusion, and 
hatred had happily given place to peace, and order, and amity; and 
when the conquerors and conquered were blended into one people, 
and unanimity prevailed within its borders, the old chronicler of his 
country’s sufferings, and misapplied efforts of patriotism, would have 
had infinitely more cause for joy than grief, for gratitude than offence, 
in marking the end of those who made life as intolerable to others as it 
was worthless to themselves, except so far as it served to gratify their 
selfish ambition. But these ancient apologists and the objects of their 
admiration were equally devoid of prescience and discretion. 

The miserable remnant of Ap Tewdwr’s army having been dispersed, 
and himself slain, the conquerors immediately commenced retracing 
their steps, halting at Cowbridge on their way to the coast, whither, 
in particular, the Normans were bound. Within three miles of that 
ancient little town, on the western side of it, is a tract of common 
called the “ Golden Mile,” where, according to tradition, Jestyn paid 
the sum in gold for which he had engaged their services. After which, 
each well satisfied apparently with the bargain he had made, they took 
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leave of each other, separating with mutual expressions of respect and 
good will; Jestyn proceeding towards the west, probably for the purpose 
of tranquillizing his people after the recent events, and Fitz-Aymon to- 
wards the roadstead of Penarth, in the vicinity of Caerdiff, where himself 
and followers intended re-embarking for Bristol, Some accounts state 
that Jestyn and certain attendants accompanied their friends to the 
water-side, and there parted with them; but, as will be seen in the 
sequel, there is little probability of this having been the case. Others, 
again, state that the Normans pursued their march alone to a place 
formerly known as Pwll Myryg, or the Pool of Meyrick, by Chepstowe, 
where their transports were moored ; but this relation is much more 
improbable than the last. Independently of that chivalric spirit which, 
we may well suppose, would have restrained Fitz-Aymon from making, 
as it were, a circuit of a friendly lord’s territory, unaccompanied by 
him, and so by procrastinating his departure giving rise to just sus- 
picions of his purpose, the events that almost immediately ensued after 
their separation most clearly evinced the contrary. In taking their 
leave of Glamorgan, there seems to have been no intentional delay on 
the part of the Normans. Upon reaching their transports off Penarth, 
or the headland by Caerdiff, they immediately embarked and set sail ; 
and whilst yet in sight of port were all invited to return, which 
they did. 

All contemporary and succeeding writers are agreed as to the true 
cause of this sudden determination of Fitz-Aymon and his followers. 
It is connected with one of the few passages in the personal history of 
Jestyn that has never been controverted, not even by his staunchest 
adherents or his ablest apologists. On this occasion the folly of his 
conduct was so patent, his treatment of Einion, to whom he was deeply 
indebted, so unjust, that no excuse has been offered for the one, much 
less any denial made of the other. Intoxicated with his recent success, 
and too fondly persuading himself of its continuance, J. estyn estimated 
the claims of his preserver as lightly as his own honour, when, in an 
arrogant humour, he obstinately refused to redeem the double pledge 
which he had given him, namely, the hand of his daughter with a suit- 
able dowry. It is not quite certain whether “he flatly denied” his 
obligation altogether, or merely ‘‘ deferred,” until some more convenient 
season, the fulfilment of it. This conduct, in either case, was equally 
unworthy of his friend and himself. The story of his ingratitude to 
Einion is related by Rice Meyrick in this wise :— 


“ After the salary (says he) was paid to the mercenaries at Golden Mile, they 
were accompanied to the water side, namely Penarth, by Jestyn and his attend- 
ants; and the next day after that Jestyn came to Caerdiff, Jenan pressed him to 
perform his promise, viz., give Nest, Jestyn’s daughter, to be his wife; which 
because not speedily effected, according to Jenan’s expectation, and fearing lest 


4 
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that feigned delays should prove flat denials, he returned with great indignation 
to the mercenaries.” 

Other relations state, that the ungrateful prince took occasion to 
upbraid him for his treatment of Rhys, adding that, “ he scorned to 
bestow the hand of his daughter upon a renegade.” The disappointed 
suitor, therefore, with his wonted impulsiveness, resolved to avenge in 
the most signal manner the slight put upon him; so, abruptly quitting 
the presence of Jestyn, and accompanied by his countryman, Cedrych, 
he went in pursuit of the Normans; and, according to one account, 
found upon reaching Penarth that “ they had not yet embarked, under 
pretence of being wind-bound;” but, according to a second and more 
particular account, that ‘‘they had just put off to sea.” Fortunately 
for his purpose, the fleet of transports was still in sight; so stripping, 
it is said, his mantle from his shoulders, and hoisting it high into the 
air on the point of his lance, he hoped thus to attract their attention. 
In that hope he was not disappointed. His Norman friends both saw 
and understood his signal, and put about for the land again. On 
Fitz-Aymon and his brethren stepping ashore, Eivion “ grievously com- 
plained unto them of Jestyn’s ungrateful dealings with him; and in 
conclusion persuaded them not to forego the country by them gotten, 
being theirs by just reward of victory.” An argument such as this, 
even if made to the least sordid of mankind, could hardly fail of pro- 
ducing the effect desired by its author; but when offered to a company 
of adventurous knights, avowedly in quest of pelf, it was quite irre- 
sistible; it gratified their martial conceit, as well as their meaner 
passions, No wonder, therefore, as it is recorded in an ancient 
chronicle, ‘‘ Sir Robert and his men heard all this gladly!’ If, as be- 
fore remarked, the Normans really designed from the first subjugating 
the country which they had been invited to defend, but had foregone 
that intention for the want of a decent pretext, Dame Fortune herself 
may now be supposed to have sanctioned their scheme, and to have 
given them that opportunity of effecting it, which apparently they had 
neither the power nor the wisdom to create for themselves. 

They elected, therefore, to avenge the indignity offered to their old 
companion in arms, and the alacrity with which they set about it 
evinces that they fully realized the magnificent prospect before them. 
Accompanied by Einion, who thenceforward earned for himself the 
perpetual and unenviable addition to his name of y bradwr, ‘the 
traitor,’ and Cedrych, the son of Gwaethroed, the Cardiganshire chief- 
tain, with his contingent, the Normans marched at once upon the 
castle or fortress of Dinas Powys, a few miles only west of Penarth, 
which they surprised, putting the garrison to the sword. By this pri- 
mary act they obtained a base for their future operations. Jestyn, 
when apprised of the treachery of Einion and the loss of his fortress, 

Gent, Mac, 1365, Vot, I. x 
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appears to have retraced his steps to Caerdiff, the seat of his govern- 
ment and his principal stronghold. His only hope of defeating the 
sudden and formidable conspiracy that now threatened him necessarily 
depended upon the promptitude and loyalty of his people. But at this 
juncture of his fortunes we have no sure guide to direct us. His per- 
sonal history from henceforward to the close of his life has been so 
variously reported by contemporary and later writers as to leave every 
passage in it open to doubt and disputation. It is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to harmonize so many conflicting accounts concerning 
him, and to determine which of the series is best entitled to our credit. 
All without exception are partial, and abound with improbabilities, 
If, on the one hand, we are disposed to adopt the assertion that the 
reign of Jestyn was characterized by habitual injustice and cruelty, and 
that he had therefore incurred the displeasure and hatred of his coun- 
trymen and subjects, a fitting end for so despicable a ruler is presented 
to our notice; whilst if, on the other, we are prepared to vindicate his 
memory from such wholesale aspersions, and to moralize on the insta- 
bility of earthly grandeur, even in the person of a brave, humane, and 
liberal prince, there is no lack of authorities to support this more cha- 
ritable view of his conduct. Whether he fell on the battle-field, gal- 
lantly defending his own and people’s rights, or whether he survived 
his defeat and ended his days in monastic seclusion, are questions which 
cannot, in this late age, be determined with absolute certainty. The 
whole sum of our knowledge is—that he lost both his crown and 
territory. 

Rice Meyrick, who flourished nearly five centuries after the events 
just related, industriously collected all the traditions then current in 
the country, and, after weighing each, was inclined to adopt the fol- 
lowing as the most truthful of them :— 

“Others report (says he) that Sir Robert Fitz-Aymon, from the time he was 
first retained by Jenan, trusted to aspire to some seignory, or dominion in Wales, 
in hopes of the dissension bruited to be among the princes and great lords thereof ; 
which carrieth a great likelihood of truth, as well for that other captains, with 
powers out of England, at that instant entered in North Wales, as also Sir Bernard 
Newmarke and other captains, after the slaughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr subduing 
Brychynog, of the Englishmen called Brecknock; wherefore passing through 
Glamorgan, the pleasant [nature] of the soil, which abounded with wide fields, 
[rich] pastures, deep moors, sweet meadows, good rivers, wholesome springs, great 
shadowing woods, and wanting nothing to supply the necessity of man, so pleased 
and delighted the eyes of Robert Fitz-Aymon and his complices, that they coveted 
to plant themselves, and to make seats for them and their posterity therein, ac- 
cording to the poet :— 

‘ ffor now that soyle contents mee more 
Than all my country rayne.’ 


And the greediness of sovereignty and dominion allured Fitz-Aymon to imagine 
how to satisfy his ambitious thoughts, which, to compass according to his device, 
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he well perceived could not be, unless Jestyn, lord thereof, were bereft of his life ; 
wherefore his death was contrived, devising to pick a quarrel agaiust him, such as 
pleased the uncontrolled executioners to feign, that their doings might have some 
pretext, or countenance of cause, lest if without any colour they should kill him 
whom they came to support, their fact should be abhorred and detested. The 
rather to satisfy their wicked pretensions in committing their facinerous act, they 
were allured by the opportunity of time and place, which aptly served thereto; 
for they weighed that they might accomplish it without any great assistance, 
because Jestyn was unprovided of force to repulse them, who not suspecting their 
fidelity had dismissed his power. Also, that the aid and assistance of his neigh- 
bours, in countries bordering upon his, was not to be feared, for they knew well that 
the Breconians had their hands full, and that the power of Deheubarth was so 
daunted on the former conflict between Jestyn and Rhys ap Tewdwr, that their 
malice so freely boiled in their stomachs, that rather they would rejoice at his 
suppression (thinking themselves thereby well avenged), than attempt to rescue 
him, or once to lament his case. Moreover, if they achieved their pretenced 
enterprise, it would be grateful to King William Rufus, their master, to subdue 
such a seignory to his obeyance; and thereby assured of the king’s aid and suc- 
cour, if need did require, to establish and govern the same: which opportunities 
they took, instead of occasion and title, to broach forth their pretended conspiracy. 
And lest this wicked device might be suspected and known, and by that means 
their deceitful policy dasht out of countenance, they determined to detract no 
time, but according to the old adage, beat the iron while tt was hot : wherefore, find- 
ing Jestyn accompanied only with few of his mean lords and his menial servants, 
they assailed him, in which assault he was killed, and such as were in his com- 
pany ; whose power and authority afterward in bearing rule and sway, suppressed 
the infamy of their fact.” 


Such is Meyrick’s circumstantial account of the conspiracy which 
resulted in the overthrow of Jestyn. In drawing it up he was evi- 
dently more intent upon exposing the base motives by which the 
Norman mercenaries were actuated throughout, than upon determining 
the ultimate fate of their victim. It might be inferred, from the ex- 
treme vagueness of his language, with regard to the last-mentioned 
particular, that the prince fell, or rather was butchered in cold blood. 
‘If such was really his opinion, it is strange that he should have made 
no allusion whatever to the traditions then and still current in the 
country, and which are supported moreover by the testimony of many 
ancient records, that Jestyn (in perfect consistency with his universally 
acknowledged character for decision and courage) made one signal 
effort at least to preserve his dignity and kingdom. The spot where 
he made this final but ineffectual attempt is pointed out to this day in 
the immediate vicinity of Caerdiff. 

Among other records, the relation of this fact is contained in the 
“ Genealogy of the Kings at Glamorgan,” (Jolo MSS.) The author 
of this very ancient compilation, whoever he was, was greatly inimical 
to Jestyn, for he cannot refrain, whenever mentioning the name of that 
unfortunate prince, from coupling with it some harsh epithet significant 
of his unconquerable hatred of him; and therefore was the less likely 
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to supplement his genealogical history with anything redounding to 
his credit. In reference to the sudden return of the Normans, he 
relates that, before commencing hostilities against him, they ‘ expos- 
tulated with Jestyn on his conduct to Einion, but he behaved with 
great arrogance, and scornful pride; so the contention ended in war, 
and a severe conflict took place adjacent to Caerdiff, on Mynydd Bychan 
(the Great Heath), where Jestyn was vanquished.” And by way of 
additional proof, were it needed, of the truthfulness of this account, the 
author next proceeds to relate a curious stratagem to which Fitz- 
Aymon resorted with the view of husbanding his resources for the 
final accomplishment of his purpose :— 

“‘ But the Normans (says he) so marshalled their combined army, that Cedrych 
was placed foremost in battle, until more than half of his men fell ; consequently, 
Sir Robert found himself at the head of a more numerous force than the remain- 
ing troops of Einion, Cedrych, and other Cambrian chiefs on their side; so he got 
the upper hand of the country, and thus became enabled to select as he pleased.” 

Whether Jestyn fell or not in this single but decisive encounter with 
the Normans and their unnatural allies on Mynydd Bychan, is, as be- 
fore remarked, a very doubtful question. Whilst some affirm that he 
expired with the independence of his nation, others as confidently main- 
tain that he survived his defeat ; and, ‘‘ quitting his castle and country, 
he embarked himself, wife, and youngest children for sea, and took sanc- 
tuary at St. Austin’s Back, Bristol ;’’ whence, a few years later, under 
a feigned name, he removed to Keynsham Abbey, in Somersetshire 
(which he had endowed with lands and property in Gwentlwg), where 
he passed the remainder of his days in peaceful meditation. There, 
too, he was buried ; and, according to report, his monument was to be 
seen in the time of Queen Elizabeth. It is further related of him, that 
in his seclusion he was always attended by one faithful friend—his 
domestic bard ; who was wont to relieve his master’s drooping spirits 
by singing to him the national songs, accompanied by the national in- 
strument, of the Cymry. In “ The Genealogy of the Kings of Gla- 
morgan,” above referred to, Jestyn is recorded to have attained the 
patriarchal age of one hundred and eleven years ; and it is added, that 
he was “the Prince of the most numerous descendants that ever ex- 
isted in Wales: he lived to see a great-grandson, and a great-great- 
grandson as kings [i.e. exercising royal authority in their respective 
lordships] ; which no man ever saw before him.”’ Of a man who was 
as remarkable for his misfortunes as for his years, it may be truly said 
in the words of the heathen poet,— 


Wa ceen Ultima semper 
Expectanda diis homini est, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
Tue third performance of Phormio took place on Tuesday, December 20, 1864, 


in the presence of a numerous and distinguished audience. 


The following are 


corrected copies of the Prologue and Epilogue :— 
PROLOGUS. 


SALVETE, O quicquid huc amicorum pedem 

Tulit! Intra nostra extraque adhuc penetralia 

Similia restant omnia: nil motum loco est. 

Qui transmarinas:cunque agat gentes furor, 

Sive ultra justos finitimorum limites 

Saliunt avare, seu nefanda sanguinis 

Ardet fraterni fratrum in cordibus sitis, 

Rerum novarum seu tenet cives amor— 

Abominamur ista: hic nil ejusmodi est. 

Hic preter omnes nobis ridet angulus 

Terrarum ; pax hic et fides rempublicam 

Mutua perenni confirmarunt vinculo: 

Parens est populi Princeps, inque Principem 

Populus vicissim certat officio suam, 

Bonaque tenello flosculo omnia comprecans 

Letatur auctam prole regiam domum. 
Parvam quoque—absit invidia dicto velim— 

Patrie hic apud nos universe imaginem 

Videte: vicis urbis ut é strepentibus 

In hee perventum est claustra, que tran- 

quillitas 
Quam grata pax sedata mulcet pectora! 


Loci situs sic Anglie statum refert; 

Nec patriis nos discrepamus moribus : 

Nobismet ipsis ac majorum regula 

Vivitur ad hos, diuque vivatur, Lares: 

Ut siquid forte tempus et ratio ferat 

Cautaque amantique hoc refingatur manu ; 

Sed nequid temere, nequid inconsultids 

Mutetur unquam ; actoque tempori pia 

Recentiores jungat relligio dies : 

Sic porro priscis immorari sedibus 

Umbras majorum* crediderim, atque Ipsum 
vias 

Favere super antiquas stantibus Deum>! 

Tuque adeo, prima jam qui dignaris vice, 

Venerande Prieses*, his adesse lusibus, 

Dic, nonne te tua, quam colis, Clio docet 

Quam sancte patrum sit colenda memoria, 

Preterita quantum seecula tulerint boni? 

Si modo, quod ipsum te preestare novimus, 

Avitum vivat in nepotibus decus ; 

Nec illa nobis laus abest: nec jam tacet 

Titulos alumni quos ferant, Oxonia 4. 


EPILOGUS. 


Curemes, Archididascalus. 

Gera, Janitor. 

Juvencus (Bull-calf), Schole Alumnus. 

DemipHo(nus), Physiol.gicee Professor 
Popularis. 

AntiPHo(NuS), Musicee Professor. 

Puzpria, Pedagogus Palestricus, nuper 
Schole Alumnus. 

Formio, Professor Mathematicus. 

Navusistrata, Archididascali uxor im- 
Pperiosa. 

Hee10, Cratinus, Crito, Magistri Con- 
siliarii. 

Davus, Custos Publicus. 


Cu.—[with copy of Public Schools Report be- 
fore him.] Consedere Duces; visum 
venere, Noveni 

Quid faciant faustum, non faciantve Greges. 

Que tales animos juvenum, tam certa tulerunt 

Corda, negant veteres degenerare Domos. 
Que voluere, volo: Tam sanctum aut utile 
nobis 
Quid fuit, ut ne quid plus meliusve foret? 
Multa super pueris respondi, multa rogatus, 
Quid scirent, scito quid tamen esset opus. 
Multa satis laudant, sed et und voce queruntur 
Discere perpaucos, discere pauca meos. 
Nil didicit Codex, quod perderet, et tamen illud 
Quod didicit Codex, perdidit omne nihil. 


Scit tubulo Arcadicus fumos educere curto, 
Et geminas bracis inseruisse manus. 
Pileolus qualis, focalia quantula, refert ; 
Crura tumens quantum, turbinis instar, eat— 
Multa satis laudant ; sed et uberiora requirunt, 
Nésse volunt omnes, omnia nésse volunt. 
[Sound of knocking and confusion with- 
out; then enter Geta, wheeling a large 
trunk of books, &c., belonging to Ju- 
vencus, with Davus helping.] 
Ge.—Capsa nec angusta est, nec vernula quam 
ferat unus : 
Non caperet nostros, si foret arca, libros! 
Quot veniunt pueri, tot convenere magistri; 
Artes quisque suas, vascula quisque tulit. 
Vitrea bestiolis, et vitrea plena lapillis, 
Vitrea virose queis coquerentur aque. 
Cu.—Duc age, duc ad nos. [Exit Geta.] Locus 
est et pluribus umbris, 
Si modo sim populo lux ego sola meo ! 





«H. L. Wickham, Esq., a Busby Trustee 
and constant friend of the School, bas been 
lost to it by death during the year. [A memoir 
of this gentleman will be found in Gent. Maa., 
Dec. 1864, p. 794.] 

» Jer. vi. 16. 

¢ Dean Stanley. 

4 The recent honours won by Old Westmin- 
sters at Oxford. 
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[Re-enter Geta, ushering in Juvencus, who 
is beset by Demipbonus, Antiphonus, 
and Pheedria, with their attendants.]} 

Jv.—O mihi quantum aliquis vestra de plebe 
placeret, 
Cetera si studiis posset abesse meis ! 
Sed quoniam, ut nunc est, und convellitis 
* omnes, 
Nec tuus, aut posthac vester alumnus ero, 
Dz.—Mi puer, huc ad me! sic te Natura re- 
ceptum 
Sincero lactis flumine Mater alet! 

Cedite, Nasones! ologorum, no1 elegorum 
Tempus eget; puerum nil nisi pura decet. 
Classicus est, Speciem Generi qui subdere 

novit, 
Et Genera Ordinibus disposuisse suis. 
Disce, puer, primim careant ut oluscula dorso, 
.Dorsum habeant Mammal, Reptile, Piscis, 
Avis. 

In grege Mammali cur annumereris et ipse ; 
Cur Bimanus supra sis, nec utrinque Bipes. 
“Huc, Pater O Linnwe!’’ Tuis sunt omnia 

plena, 
Quicquid Aristoteles, aut, 
doces ! 
Qui tibi Thesauri fuerint, quique Ichthyosauri, 
Terra, refers, ruptis inspicienda jugis! 
Obruta quo jaceat limo procera laccrta 
Quo pede nascentem rana notarit humum. 
An.—Peliden docuit Citharedi chorda Ma- 
gistri ; 
Pu.—Scilicet et caudé pone tenendus erat! 
Ay.—Literule puerum formant, juvenemque 
poeta, 
Perfectum faciunt Musa fidesque virum. 
Pu.—Morosum hi facient! Nervosos qui facit 
artus 
Verius hic dici Gymnasiarcha potest. 
Quid lyra, quid voces fuerant, ni more Pa- 
lestre 
Mercurius pingues edocuisset avos. 
Cxu.—Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere 
lites ; 
Tu vitulo dignus, Tu quoque, Tuque, meo! 
[Presenting Juvencus to Phedria.} 
Fiet eritque tuus. Vitulinus moribus istis 
Jam propior tauro, plusque torosus erit! 
[Addressing different Professors.] 
Quem quibus anteferam? Vos hinc discedite ; 
Vos hinc ; 
Si vacat, et locus est, non erit ulla mora! 
(Exeunt Professors on all sides. } 
Nonne satis Pictor, Geometres, Graminaticique, 
Acrobates, Gallus, Teutonicusque sumus? 
Sed tamen experiar. Labor est, si possumus, 
actus, 
Quem cupiunt,—si non, efficiendus erit. 

{Band plays from Gounod’s “ Faust.” 
Enter Formio, hastily, and in anger, 
with mathematical book and piece of 
chalk in hand.] 

Fo.—Pace tua, Doctor, quod fiat—ni taceatur, 
Scire Mathematici quid potuere mei? 
Vix abaco inscriptum fuerat quod querere 
: vellem, 
llicet, infaus‘o cuncta sonare choro! 


Theophraste, 


The Westminster Play. 


[ FEB. 


Cu.—Lege agito. Si quis rationes computat 

intus 
Organicos cogit Bassus abire viros. 

Heus! Geta! [Enter Geta, to whom Chremes 
speaks, and sends him off.] Ventidio, lex 
est accepta, rogante, 

Que fuget weriferum cornicinemque gregem! 

(Geta is seen warning off the band with 
Antipho.] 

An.—Sinceium est nisi Bass/ 
Custos Publice, cessat ! 
que infundis, acescit : 

Palluit Aonios bilis amara modos, 
(Enter Davus, who drives them off.] 

Cu.—Jamne silet? [A loud explosion is heard 
from Chemical Professor’s Class Room. ]} 
Perii! quid vult fragor iste? Fo.— 
Periclum 

Nescio quid Physicus fecit in arte sua. 
Que modo dissultent, ni cca clementa coarctet 
Non poterunt pueris lecta placere tuis! 
Cu.—Scilicet, id metuens, abest ne explosus et 
ipse, 
Jam faciet duplices dissiluisse domos. 
I bone! res salva est; exspectat te tua classis! 
Ne careat Cressé lux abacusque noté ! 

{Exit Formio: then Nausistrata is heard 
angrily calling to Pheedria, in the house.] 

Na.—Phedria! fac videat, quantum potes, 
Archimagister, 

Portentosa domus que mihi monstra tulit! 

Cu.—Non temere est! Cecinit Gallina! ta- 
cente marito! 

Fomineoque mares edidit ore sonos! 

{Enter Phedria, with Géta and Davus, 
carrying all sorts of Physical Science 
apparatus, bones, and stuffed animals, 
&c., found in boys’ bedrooms. Juvencus, 
&c., peeping in from behind. } 

Pu.—Nature Verique iste qui protulit auctor 

Sordidus, et veré sordidus ille fuit ! 

Cu.—Quid facitis? Pu.—Rogitas? Physica, 
cane tetrior atro, 

In nostram introiit vis aliena domum., 
Urceolo pelvique effecit aquaria quidem; 
Qua natet inclusis ulva palustris aquis! 

Hic volucrum apportat pelles ; aut more canino, 
Arida secretis abdidit ossa locis. 

Vermiculos pascunt, collata fronde, nocentes, 
Possa putant penna papilionis agi! 

Anguis in impluvio, strepitant czenacula blattis: 
Mille pedes soleis delituere tuis. 

Cu.—Auferte hac, inquam! [Exeunt Geta and 
Davus with their cargu.] Quid fiat, 
Pheedria, suades? 

Filius huic Judex, quem regit uxor, erit! 

Pu.—Nos quoque tantilli Procuratoribus ipsis 

Consilium, pejus quid meliusve, domus! 

Nil melius pueros cito quam dimittere lusum, 

Nil ferula pejus deteriusque puto! 
Vestrane vos nostro preponere seria ludo 
Aut decet hunc ceedi qui referire nequit? 

Ne mihi Cedicius fuerit rex, aut Rodomanthus 
Crustula blandorum sunt el ta senum. 
Tum nova nos proles, patribusque recentibus 

orti, 
Poscimus antiquis liberiora libris! 


Ge.— Hui! 
An.—Quodcun- 
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Ilia res Priamo,—pueris puerilia sunto; 
Vulnera vah ! tergo quot tulit ista meo! 

NonChrysz tam triste, roAvpAdyBovo Oadacons, 
Quam mihi morentes ingemuistis aque ! 

Ite hine dormitum ! crudi, lippique Poete ! 
Queis odio est lusus, queis inimica pila! 

Quas mihi tu /acrymas, que te suspiria fundis, 
Quo sedes inter vos tempore, Flacce, Maro! 

Ve tibimet, Keati stipes, vilisque supellex 
Virgea! sat flevit, sat gemuitque puer! 

Ite, nec invideo, sine me quocunque, libelli, 
Quo nec it ingenium, nec cupit ire, meum ! 
[To Chremes, whom he sees in tears.] 
Nempe hecindocti! Quid agis dilecte! jocabar, 

Plus amo te his oculis, teque, tuosque libros, 
{Enter Hegio, Cratinus, and Crito, Council 
of Masters. ] 
Cu.—Macte tua virtute! sed advenere Magistri. 
(Exit Pheedria.] 
Cernitis in quo jam res siet ista loco. 
Hegio, dic! Quid ago? Hzr.—Noster prior 
esto Cratinus ! 
Cra.—Mene jubes? Facito tute quod ipse 
velis! 
Omnia in antiquum,— sic censeo, restituantur : 
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Nil agit invito quod patre natus agit. 
Cu.—Hegio, dic! Hr.—Mos cuique suus, 
Quod lege sit actum, 
Rescindi hoc sane non ego posse puto. 
Cu.—Dic, Crito! Crr.—Res magna est! con- 
sulto opus amplius olim. 
[Exeunt Masters bowing on all sides.] 
Cu.—In dubio est animus, quam fuit ante, 
magis. 
(To the Audience. ] 
Sessuri sumus usque, Patres Vos, Nosque Ma- 
gistri, 
Dum populus trutina pensat utrosque pari. 
Defuit hoc Clypei domino Septemplicis unui ; 
Si facitis mecum Vos quoque tutus ero. 
Mercurium ex quovis non est exsculpere ligno; 
Si fuerit lignum Mercuriale, potes. 
Urceus institui qui coeperit, urceus exit; 
Phidiacam exspectant saxa dolata manum. 
Sunt Gracchi, si sit Cornelia mater; Horati 
Plus docet, Orbilio te feriente, parens ! 
Quique amet ac doceat privatim publicitusque, 
Et Pater et Doctor sint in utrique domo! 
Plaudite Judicibus! Si quid bene fecimus ipsi, 
Pilaudite ! si bene vos pauca, valete tamen! 





Roman Tomps near Nice.—M. J. Bigonet, the proprietor of a piece of 


ground at Nice, close to the place where the country church of St. Perpétue 
formerly stood, has just discovered, while making some excavations, a number 


of Roman tombs. Some of them are ordinary ones composed of large stone 
slabs, but two of them are complete sarcophagi, with covers more or less orna- 
mented with sculpture. Another of the tombs appears to be that of a child, or 


perhaps of two. It is a stone hollowed out into two equal compartments, one 
of them having a cover closely fitted into it, and the other with merely a stone 
slab placed upon it. In both were found the remains of bones reduced to 
ashes, but the former also contained a glass urn; a lachrymatory; two giass 
vases of rare shape ; a small lamp in bronze supported by a tripod of the same 
metal, and a bronze patera with a handle. All these articles are in a perfect 
state of preservation. One of the sepulchres bears the following inscription : 
DIIS MANIBUS: LUCIUS JULIUS HERMES LYCYDRE FRATRI PIISSIMO; and an- 
other the following: QUINTULO QUINTI FILIO ET ALLIA CONJUGI DULCISSIME 
ET NEPOTI QUINTINO.—Galignani. 


Gatto-Frankish Cemetery at Mesnit-Bruntet.—Important archeolo- 
gical discoveries have just been made at Mesnil-Bruntel (Somme), by M. Four- 
nier, the mayor of that commune. This gentleman has found the site of a Gallo- 
Frankish cemetery, supposed to belong to the fifth or sixth century. The 
tombs already laid bare all consist of large troughs, each hollowed out of a single 
stone. Some of them were so near the surface that their covers have been in- 
jured by the plough. Many of them contained only earth and shapeless frag- 
ments of bones, but in others were found complete skeletons, with vases of 
burnt clay, belt buckles, clasps, &. In one there was a necklace, composed 
of seventy beads of glass and amber, coarsely cut, and a bronze stylus of large 
size and in excellent preservation. No article of gold or silver has yet been 
seen.—Mémorial of Amiens. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Nov. 24, 1864. Ocravrus Moreay, Esq., M.P., V.-P. in the chair. 

Notice was given of the election on December 1, of a member of 
Council in the room of the late Marquess of Bristol. The Secretary 
laid before the Society the letter of condolence which in pursuance of 
the resolutions passed at the Ordinary Meeting of Nov. 17, he had 
addressed to the Marquess of Bristol on the death of his Lordship’s 
lamented father, and of the answer which he had received. Both these 
letters were ordered to be entered on the minutes of the Society. 

Mr. CarmicHakEt, a gentleman resident in Honduras, exhibited and 
presented to the Society two figures in terra-cotta representing, as was 
stated by M. Visino, (Bavarian Consul at Cuba, and a large collector of 
Mexican antiquities,) the two following potentates respectively, viz. 
(1.) Tecum-Tepepul, i.e. ‘Mountain of Grandeur,’ King of Utaktau, 
date B.c. 1520; and (2.) Cotechu, ‘eagle face,’ B.c. 1160. 

Heyry Harrop, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a curved flint implement 
found on Colton Beach, midway between Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 
It was nearly 5 in. long and of peculiar shape, being curved throughout 
its entire length. It has been stated to be of a Scandinavian type. 

Freperic Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer S.A., exhibited a flint arrow-head 
with serrated edges from Aberdeenshire. 

Ocravius Morcay, Esq., M.P., V.-P., exhibited by permission of 
S. R. Bosanquet, Esq., two objects of great interest and beauty. (1.) 
A cylinder of the best Babylonian period; that immediately preceding 
the conquest of Cyrus. On it was figured what appeared to be the 
following design :—Belus crowned and seated on a throne. The King 
approaches him with the offering of a young ram. Behind the King 
stands the Queen or more probably a priest, raising the hands in the 
attitude of adoration. Next stands the human-headed Priapean Bull, 
and a crowned female representing respectively the Genii of the King 
and Queen, (2.) A jewel of St. George cut in high relief in a sardonyx 
of several strata 2 by 1} in. in dimensions. The Dragon, St. George 
and his horse, are almost in full relief. The cameo was one of the 
finest of the cinque-cento period. 
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The Rev. J. Crurrersuck exhibited, through Mr. Akerman, the 
drawing of an urn recently found on the breast of a skeleton at Clifton- 
Hampden (Oxon.), about 6 ft. below the surface. 

The Rev. D. J. Eyrx, Local Secretary to the Society for Wiltshire, 
exhibited photographs of chalices, patens, episcopal staffs, and rings 
removed from tombs of the early bishops of Salisbury. 


Dec. 1, 1864. Sir Jonn P. Borzeav, Bart., V.-P., in the chair. 

Wituram Trrz, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., was unanimously elected member 
of council in the room of the late Marquess of Bristol. The Rev. 
Tomas Hvao, F.S.A., and Tatsor Bury, Esq., F.S.A., acted as Scru- 
tators on the occasion. The ballot opened at 8.30, and closed 9.30, 

Three early pictures from Amberley Castle painted in tempera on 
panel were exhibited, and also the proofs from Berlin of the chromo- 
lithographic impressions of Mr. Fairholt’s drawings of pictures of the 
Four Law Courts, which are intended to illustrate a paper in the 
Archaologia by the late Mr, Corner. The interruption caused by 
the ballot left no time for remarks on the Amberley pictures. 

CuicHELEy PLowpen, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a small silver pomander 
in the shape of a death’s-head. The interior was divided into six com- 
partments, covered by a lid also divided by lines into six spaces, bear- 
ing respectively the following characters, which we conjecture may 
stand for the names of different scents, cA . SLA. NE, RO. MU. 2U. 

Townsend Hatt, Esq., exhibited and presented a collection of flint 
flakes from Croyde, in North Devon. The collection was accompanied 
by an able paper giving an account of the locality where they were 
found, and of the various types under which, in Mr. Hall’s judgment, 
they might be classed. 


Dec. 8. Rosert Hunter, Esq., (as Senior Fellow present,) in 
the chair. 

A letter was read from Earn Srannore appointing Wit11am Tite, 
Esq., M.P., F.S.A., to the vacant Vice-Presidency. 

A special vote of thanks was awarded to J. Watrer K. Eyton, Esq., 
for his valuable present of books to the Society’s Library. 

Avcustus W. Franks, Esq., exhibited a very beautiful Saxon orna- 
ment, found at Hampton, near Evesham, along with a Scramasaxe, 
which the Secretary two years ago presented to the Society. In Mr. 
Akerman’s “ Pagan Saxondom,” plate i., is an ornament of a similar 
use, though different, and inferior in workmanship, to which Mr. Aker- 
man gives the name of “union pin.” The ornament exhibited by the 
Director consisted of oblong pieces of filagree-work, linked together 
by shorter pieces in the form of a figure of eight. In the midst is 


a circular ornament of gold, with eight rays, with a round gemel in the 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vou, I. Y 
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centre. The Director also exhibited an oriental astrolabe made in the 
year of the Hegira 890, corresponding to a.p. 1485. 

Geonrece Scuarr, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some remarks on the 
pictures from Amberley Castle, exhibited the previous evening, of which 
the following is an abstract. Tradition (of no long duration it would 
seem) says these pictures are the works of a certain Bernardi, whose 
name appears to have taken root in the county of Sussex, and concern- 
ing whom Mr. Scharf was desirous of knowing a great deal more than 
is to be gleaned from the current authorities. Vertue discovered that 
Sherburne, Bishop of Chichester, took an interest in a painter named 
Bernardi, and then by a plausible conjecture connected that name both 
with the large paintings in Chichester Cathedral and with the pictures 
exhibited this evening from Amberley Castle. "Walpole went a step 
further, and identifies this Bernardi with Bernard or Barend Van 
Orley, the master of Michael Coxcie and the chosen assistant of 
Raphael. But the artist imported and employed by Bishop Sherburne 
must have been a very different person. There can be no doubt that 
many clever Flemings were induced about that time to settle in Eng- 
land, and the Amberley pictures appeared to Mr. Scharf to be “ Ger- 
man or Flemish” in taste. Two letters z. s. in the spandrils answer 
readily to the initials of the Bishop. The costume, &c., so far as it is 
not purely fanciful, indicates an early part of the sixteenth century. 
The paintings themselves Mr. Scharf considered to be of very mediocre 
quality, and to be nothing more than decorative in character. In style 
they resemble the figures and ornaments on book-bindings and on 
glass-paintings of the sixteenth century. 

W. Durrant Codrrr, Esq., F.S.A., as a Sussex antiquary, dis- 
claimed the slightest wish to arrogate for these paintings any merit 
whatever as works of art. He considered they closely resembled in 
style the tapestry of the period, and pronounced all the conjectures 
which connected them with Bernard Van Orley to be purely apocryphal. 
We believe that these pictures will be the subject of an article in the 
forthcoming volume of the Sussex Archeological Collection. It is due 
to this Society, to state that it undertook to defray the expense of so 
much restoration of the pictures as would render the inscriptions 
legible ; and the best thanks are also due to the Bishop of Chichester 
for allowing these pictures to be sent to London for exhibition. In 
connection with this subject a paper was read by the Rev. G. Clarkson, 
“On Amberley Castle.” 


Dec. 15, 1864. J. Winter Jonzs, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Eart or Dunraven exhibited through A. W. Franks, Fsq., 
Dir. S.A., a silver dish in repoussé work representing the seven Vices. 
The exhibition was accompanied by a paper from the Director, illus- 
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trative of the subjects pourtrayed and of the legends attached, which 
were in the Portuguese language. 

The Secretary read the opening portion of a very valuable and learned 
paper by A. Nesbitt, Esq., F.S.A., “On Churches at Rome anterior to 
the year 1150.” 


Dec. 22. Freprric Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer S.A., in the chair. 

The whole evening was taken up with a discussion as to what steps 
the Society ought to take with reference to the church of Ockford Fitz- 
paine, co. Dorset, which Mr. G. G. Scott, F.S.A., had stated in an ela- 
borate report (which was read to the meeting) was about to undergo the 
destructive process known under the name of “restoration.” We do 
not enter into the details of this discussion, as Mr. Scott has subse- 
quently informed the Society that the plans had been altered, and 
that the measures to be taken with the church had met with the 
sanction of Mr, Digby Wyatt. 


Jan. 12. Freprrtcx Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

The Chairman explained the reasons (which we have just stated) 
why the Secretary had kept back the letters which he had at the pre- 
vious meeting been instructed to forward on the subject of Ockford 
Fitzpaine. 

The following gentlemen were appointed Auditors by the President 
for the year commencing January, 1865:—Charles Wykeham Martin, 
Esq.; Thomas Lewin, Esq.; Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq.; Clements 
Markham, Esq. 

Eart Detawarr exhibited a magnificent Roman jar or diota, 3 ft. 
high and 6 ft. in circumference, found on his Lordship’s estate at Has- 
lingfield, Cambridgeshire, about 5 ft. below the surface, standing up- 
right in the white clay above a coprolite bed. Charcoal, bones, and 
nails, were stated to have been found in the jar and to have been sent 
up along with it to London. Lord Delawarr, however, had not seen 
any such contents. The jar was in very good preservation. 

Ave. W. Franus, Esq., Dir. S.A., exhibited a celt of mottled flint. 

The Secretary read a further portion of Mr. Nesbitt’s paper on 
Roman churches. 


Jan. 19, 1865. J. Wuvrer Jowzs, Esq., in the chair. 

Notice was given from the chair that a ballot would take place on 
the 2nd of February, at which fifteen candidates (being the number of 
vacancies) would be put up for ballot. 

Eart Detawarr exhibited the bones, &c. mentioned at the previous 
meeting, and which had since been found in the package in which the 
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diota had been forwarded to London. The bones appeared to indicate 
a young person, and were mixed up with a considerable quantity of 
oxidized nails, charcoal, and, it would seem, the bones of a fowl. 

Epwarp Peacook, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited (1) a pair of damascened 
spurs, apparently of the time of Henry VIIL., and (2) a piece of crystal, 
which appears to have been used in a setting, as an ornament of 
a book-binding. 

Mr. Satrmarsa exhibited an indenture dated 20th September, 3 and 
4 Philip and Mary, bearing the episcopal seal of Cuthbert Tunstall, 
Bishop of Durham, as figured in Surtees’ “* Durham,” (vol. i. Pl. iii. p. 7,) 
together with the Bishop’s autograph on the vellum label to which the 
seal is appended. 

Joun Evans, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a gold ring, with a sapphire in 
the centre, and the inscription rz svI ct EN LIV D Amt, i.e. “ I am here 
in the place or in lieu of a friend.” 

R. H. Masor, Esq., F.S.A., communicated a most interesting and 
able paper in the nature of a report on a manuscript which had long 
been in the possession of the Society, entitled, Saggio di wn Elogio 
istorico di Americo Vespucci, and which Mr. Charles S. Perceval, 
F.8.A., had recommended should be submitted to Mr. Major’s in- 
spection. Of the geographical lore and erudition of every kind which 
Mr. Major displayed in this paper it would be impossible to speak 
too highly. 

Joun Evans, Esq., F.S.A., communicated a paper on flint implements 
discovered at Jubbulpore, in Central India, a portion of which were 
exhibited this evening. This is the first time that worked flints from 
that quarter of the world have been the subject of scientific treatment, 
and we need scarcely state that in the hands of so distinguished an anti- 
quary as Mr. Evans they received all the elucidation which the present 
state of archeology could afford. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
First Meetine, Micnartmas Term, 1863. 


The Rev. the Masrer or Battrot Cottece, President, in the chair. 

The President called on Mr. Payne for his Paper on “* The Building 
of the Trinity Aisle, or North Transept, of Thame Church, Oxfordshire, 
A.D. 1442, et seq.” 

Mr. Payye began by explaining the drawings which he had brought 
with him to illustrate his paper, and also called attention to the valuable 
record of the accounts which, by the kindness of the Buckinghamshire 
Architectural Society, he was permitted to exhibit. He then pro- 
ceeded :— 


“‘I cannot promise that the small contribution to the architectural 
history of the Middle Ages which I am about to lay before you pos- 
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sesses any special degree of interest. Its subject, on the contrary, be- 
longs to the period when medieval art was passing through its last and 
least interesting phase, to the utter downfal which deservedly awaited 
its relinquishment, a century and a half before, of the true principles 
on which it had been founded, developed, and perfected. We cannot, 
however, pass by any one period of its rise or fall without learning 
a lesson, whether of encouragement or warning, more particularly when 
the building is supplemented, as in the present instance, by the original 
record of its erection, written by the hands of the men who erected it. 

“This record is contained in the vo'ume I now produce, belonging 
to the Architectural Society of the county of Buckingham. The men 
who erected it were the churchwardens for the time being, John 
Manyturn and Thomas Bunce. These wardens were, in the true sense 
of the word, the architects of the work: for they seem not only to have 
collected subscriptions for it, but to have gone to the quarries to select 
stone, to the woods to mark timber, to have summoned to the work the 
necessary masons, carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, painters, glaziers, 
and labourers, to have paid them day by day and week by week as the 
work proceeded, to have defrayed the expenses of their bed and board, 
unless engaged on the ‘meteles and drynkeles’ system, and to have 
exercised the general surveyorship of the works. 

“ But although the general features and dimensions of the work were 
arranged according to the orders of the wardens, there.is no doubt that 
the details were in the main left to the master mason, who probably 
bestowed greater or less elaboration on them, in proportion to the 
willingness or ability of the wardens to pay for it. To him, indeed, 
was committed the artistic development of the design made by the 
wardens, and by them accommodated to the requirements of the build- 
ing and the resources of the district. 

“The result of this warden system was the long list of local peculiarities 
which are more or less observable in every district of Great Britain. 
These wardens, with small inclination and opportunity for travelling, 
saw no reason to follow any other model than the nearest minster, which 
was commonly imitated, with their own amendments, on a diminutive 
scale. We may see this strikingly exemplified in the churches of the 
city of York, each of which more or less apes the salient characteristics 
of the minster, particularly the large carved waterspouts, the pinnacles, 
and the broad clerestory windows, which, copied on a small scale, serve 
to render their humble aisles additionally insignificant. The tower 
of Allhallows Church, Wycombe, is visibly imitated in the towers of 
Bradenham, Beaconsfield, and Wooburn: and many other instances of 
similar imitation will occur to all of us. 

“So far, indeed, did this practice prevail, that in ancient specifications 
some neighbouring building is commonly made to do duty for plan and 
detail drawings, alterations in intended dimensions being noted. No 
wonder, then, at the development of local peculiarities from cireum- 
stances which originated in local requirements and resources, especially 
the use of local materials. And had not interchange in ecclesiastical 
matters necessitated communication with distant parts, so as to keep up 
the constant circulation of the materials on which the growth of art 
depended, we should have had in distant provinces not simply pecu- 
liarities, but different styles. 
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“The extensive prevalence of the warden system, as displayed in 
most old architectural records, tends to shew how generally the know- 
ledge of art was diffused throughout the kingdom among all classes, 
from the bishops who designed our cathedrals to the petty traders who, 
as wardens, designed our country churches: so much so, that no middle 
man, or member of the class now called architects, was considered 
necessary, in medieval common sense, to intervene between the men 
who had a church to be built and the man employed to build it. How 
far the present system of architects is likely to result in a healthy de- 
velopment of our revived architecture it is not for me to say: but it is 
certain that the duration of a style mainly depends on its popularity, 
that is, on its being comprehended, adopted, and embraced by the people. 
And we cannot but admit that the great fields of modern popular build- 
ing, the suburbs of our great cities and our manufacturing districts, 
shew but too plainly that our revival of medieval art has not taken lively 
root in the stony ground of modern prejudice, but is likely to ‘ wither 
afore it be growed up.’ 

“*Churchwardens have so long hidden their diminished heads under 
the unsparing vituperation of antiquaries that it may seem strange to 
give them credit for anything except their immemorial attributes, 
whitewashing *, mutilation, and destruction: but we may one day find 
that much more is due to them of the honour of developing and per- 
fecting our art than is generally supposed; and that our art began to 
decline as soon as the influence of learned pedantry corrupted the 
sources of natural and traditional expression. It was only with the 
Renaissance that the people were taught that their natural instincts 
were vulgar and barbarous, and that they were not to be trusted to 
think for themselves. 

“The medieval churchwarden carried out his rural ideas of fitness and 
beauty with a humble perseverance, which contrasts strangely with»the 
self-sufficient impertinence of modern men, who have thrust stereotyped 
forms into any and every building, in any and every situation, climate, 
and association, He built in a tongue ‘understanded of the people,’ 
and adapted to the people's thoughts and requirements. And unless 
we are to relinquish all that is dear to us of tradition, of home life, 
and of English character, no architecture which does not speak to us 
in that tongue will ever take hold of us, and grow with us into 
nationality. 

“Before proceeding to our immediate object, a few remarks on the 
original church may not be thought out of place. The present churches 
of ‘Thame and Aylesbury were both erected in or about the year 1241, 
in which year they were attached to prebends in Lincoln Minster, by 
Bishop Robert Grostéte. The peculiarities common to the plan of both 
these churches leave no doubt in my mind that they were erected not 
under the warden system, but by the directions of Grostéte himself or 
some ecclesiastic of Lincoln skilled in building, by the hands of Lincoln 
masons. The broad nave and narrow aisles, the short transepts, lantein 
tower, and wide quire without aisles lighted by lancet windows, form 
a plan totally at variance with any other church with which I am ac- 





* The extracts from Accounts of 1477 and 1524 infra illustrate the well-known 
fact that the penchant for galleries and whitewash is uf pre-Reformational origin. 
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quainted in the Chiltern district, excepting in instances like Bierton, 
built by wardens a short time after this date, where they imitated, and 
not unsuccessfully, the neighbouring church of Aylesbury. The Chiltern 
churches generally were i:fluenced by the prevailing styles of masonry 
at Oxford and London, but with distinguishing features of their own. 

“ Extensive alterations had been effected in the church up to the 
year 1442. Perhaps the first was a new geometrical east window 
of singularly pleasing proportions ; next, the rebuilding of the aisles ; 
lastly, about the end of the fourteenth century, the addition of a clere- 
story to the nave, the ashlaring of the great piers of the tower, the 
rebuilding of the tower itself from the base of the lantern-story, and 
the insertion of the east windows of the transepts. Nowhere may we 
see the decline of fifty years more clearly than in comparing these east 
windows with those of 1442". Boldly pointed arches and subordination 
of greater and less mullions in the former strongly contrast with the 
obtuse-angled triangles for arches, and flat panelling instead of tracery 
of the latter. The tower remains untouched, (if we except the rough- 
casting which the whole church endured little more than a century 
later,) and forms a good specimen of the early Perpendicular style. 
The lantern-story has, as usual, been converted into a ringing-chamber ; 
but the original ceiling of moulded joists carried on sculptured corbels 
remains. The clock has, however, been in the lantern-story since the 
middle of the fifteenth century; and in 1465, on the occasion of the 
new footing of the clock, a floor was erected beneath it, ‘ to save y® rode 
loft vif y® peyse falle,’ at a cost of 9d., including two new joists and 
the needful planks. 

“The Trinity aisle, then, remained pretty much as Grostéte’s masons 
left it. The only indications of its original style are the weather-stones 
projecting on the face of the steeple, and a small lancet window on the 
west side. The former shew that its roof was of the usual high pitch, 
We can easily supply the triplet of lancet windows. 

‘We must premise the original roof to have been taken off, so as to 
leave the masonry of the side walls uncovered. The first thing our 
wardens set about is the carting of stone from Headington, of sand 
from adjacent pits, and of timber from the thick woods on the Chiltern 
hills. (See Appendix of Accounts, No. I.) 

“The east window (which had been set up not many years ago) 
was in so damaged a state that it had to be taken down and rebuilt. 
The next operation is the taking down of the gable wall (the north 
wall) to the very ground. The western and eastern walls are retained, 
but have to be ‘rered,’ or heightened. But the taste of 1442 has got 
a long way before the old-fashioned high roof; and Master East’s roof 
is considered both elegant and workmanlike. The item for ‘settyng 
up’ is evidently prospective, for the walls are not yet ‘reared ;’ but the 
wardens, of course, entered the terms of the bargain made with the 
carpenter as soon as it was struck: and I cannot help thinking that 
Master John had the better of them in the matter of the odd half-mark. 
But he was evidently a first-rate workman, or he would not have been 
sent for from Finchampstead*. It is not improbable that he had been 





> Vide Sections. ¢ The numerous payments to workmen from distant 
towns, and to others whose names are uot given, but who are entered as extraneé 
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previously employed by the Oakingham bell-founder to make the bell- 
frames in the steeple, which would partly account for his being brought 
from so great a distance. (See Appendix, No. II.) 

“The ‘rydyng’ of the aisle probably means the erection of the 
scaffolds: the ‘ kasting’ of sand is readily intelligible, during the making 
of the mortar. Scaffolds were also erected for the repair of the ‘ ffyse *,’ 
which is evidently the turret which contains the stairs. (See Appendix, 
No. III.) 

“Stone is still being carted from Headington: and the wardens (or 
rather one of them) make a journey to Teynton, to select stone for the 
choicer parts of the work, including the buttresses, (See Appendix, 
No. IV.) 

“The door made out of the vyse into the aisle is still remaining, 
(A on plan,) but blocked up, and the door of timber gone. ‘The other 
door (the external door—B on plan) was probably the old one, repaired 
by the addition of the bends—timbers nailed on aslant, or bend-wise. 
(See Appendix, No. V.) 

“Now comes the erection of the grand north window. To this 
window a new mason, probably of renown in Oxford for his window- 
masonry, is summoned. Mr. Mason is evidently the artistic man, who 
hews the mouldings out of the stone provided by Mr. Beckley, who, 
although a good workman, is evidently not to be trusted with anything 
more delicate than the rearing or raising of the side walls, with corbel- 
table, crest, or coping, and ashlar, or parapet. But even here Mr. Mason 
has to be called in for the workmanship, or mouldings. 

** Now, for the next three weeks and more, the masons are very 
busy, until the contract is worked out, and nothing remains to be done 
in the way of masonry but to erect the gable wall. Beckley, as usual, 
provides the stone, and Laurence, Warren, aud Walkelin execute the 
work. (See Appendix, No. VI.) : 

* All is now done, the roof put on, by the care of Master John East, 
and the structure externally brought to its present shape at a cost of 
£28 15s. 3d.; of the same value as from £300 to £350 of our money. 
But in applying this estimate to the building, we must bear in mind the 
quantity of thirteenth-century masonry left in the foundations and lower 
part of the walls: new masonry being entirely used in the north wall, 
and in ‘rering’ (raising) the lateral walls. ‘Ihe south wall (the tower) 
was of course old, 

“The north window, as shewn on the E. W. section, very nearly 
corresponds in character with the south window of Aylesbury Church. 

**As to the loft above the transept, which, as will be seen by the 
section, intrudes downwards on the tower-arch, there is every reason 
to believe that it is part of the original design, but was uot cumpleted 
until the following year, when the 300 ft. of board went to make the 
ceiling. There is, it is true, an item in a subsequent account shewing 
that 40s. was paid in 1548 for boards to ‘ mayke’ the loft over ‘ Master 
Dormer’s ile ;’ but, looking to the construction of the three doors in the 





homines, give me the impression that these were mostly itiverants in search 
of work. 

* “And in the said Stepill shall be a vice tournyng serving till the said Body 
Iles and Quere both beneth and abof.”—Dugdale, 363 ; in Contract Sor Fother- 
inghay Church, 
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loft giving access to the roofs, the stair from one of them corbelling out 
of the tower in a curious manner, to the fact that the walls have never 
been plastered (which would certainly have happened had the aisle been 
open to the roof during a century), and to the construction of the floor 
and ceiling themselves, I incline to think ‘mayking’ simply means re- 
erecting or repairing, a construction often to be put on the word in old 
phraseology. This is further corroborated by an item in the account 
for 1480 for nails ‘ad opus solarii edicte s’te trinitat’;’ and by one so 
early as 1464, which I had overlooked, ‘ for a pype locke to y* trenite 
ele dor. in y® loft, 10d.:’ and lastly, by a charge in 1497 for ‘4 staples 
and 2 hapsys to y® trynyte Ile dores above in to the ledes,’ and in the 
next year by a payment to ‘John ffeld for 1 bolt of yron and 2 clapsys 
of yron to y® trinite yle dore above in y® lofte.’ The next entry to this 
records the contrivance of the somewhat dangerous exit on to the third 
‘lede,’ namely, the Trinity aisle itself, which was effected by cutting 
two steps in a lateral direction from the stair leading to the nave-lead :— 
‘It. to Thomas Powlen for y* mendyng of y® same dore and y® makyng 
of another there goyng over y° yle lede, and nayles, 63d.° 

“ The south transept, or St. John’s aisle, corresponds with the Trinity 
aisle in nearly every particular. The loft above it is called the 
Almery in the old accounts, but it is now known as the Old Vestry: 
it was erected in 1524. As there is no other vestry in the church, no 
doubt the plate, vestments, and documents of the church were kept 
here; and several ancient chests, now empty, seem to indicate its ap- 
propriation to this purpose.” 


APPENDIX. 


— ood 


Building Accounts of Thame Church, Oxon., transcribed from the 
Original Records ‘. 
(1442.) Ex spensys of y* same yer* as to y* trenty ele. 
No. I. 


Rychard lavender for a lode of stone from hedendon ‘ 

John credy 1 day and a half to hele y* selur . , (8*) 

And a C of nayle to y® same ° . : ‘ 

Tomas kyngtwyn for y° caryage of sond and tymber 4 dayys, 25 lodys 

ffor a manwel ° ° ‘ . . . 
No. II. 


ffor y® este wyndow yn y® same ele for y* takyng down and settyng 
up agyn . ‘ ‘ m ° . 6 8 





© Of these approaches to the leads, E descends to the north aisle, F ascends to 
the nave, and G springs from F about halfway, and ascends to the Trinity aisle 
leads. See plan and section. 

‘ These accounts are transcribed verbatim et literatim, with the exception of 
the following alterations, which the convenience of modern printing has suggested : 
—1l. Arabic numerals are substituted for the old Roman notation, and the ancient 
numbers of pence are expressed in shillings and pence. 2. The omitted » or m, 
denoted by a superposed dash, is inserted; the 7, when denoted by a contraction, 
is inserted in small; contractions generally are denoted by a full stop. 3. The 
short s is substituted for the long s. 4. Interlineations are thus denoted [ ], and 
ee thus ( ). 5. Passages not relating to architectural matters are 
omitted. 


Gent, Mac. 1365, Vor. I. z 
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Mete and drynke to y* same 

John credy 5 dayys to rer® y® selur 

Tomas sadeler 1 day and a half 34 wyt many mo 

Mete and drynke to y* same 

ffor caryage of 6 carful of stone from hedendon, « ex epensys mete and 
drynke . . : 

To set - fer® on y® cherche [yn drynke] P : P 

John Gylys for dygyngge of sond . 

flor caryage of 3 carts w' stone from hedendon, ¢ ex spensys mete and 
drynke . 

ffor y® makyngge of y* w*y ys to se ye reptasyon of y® cherche and 
stone [thereto ] 8 

John Walschef 5 dayys for to take a down y° gabul wal 

Tomas Kyngtwyn for caryage of 23 lods lyme and sond 

W® bowte of tomas mason lyme and sond y* come to ‘ 

Tomas tyler of kadmerend, 14 quarter of lyme and 5 bochel 

Jone uppe for 3 quarter and 6 bochel of lyme 


John Walschef 2 dayys and a half 
Tomas Sadvler 1 day and a half } to take s down y* gabul wal 


hard Scharp ayys 

Aaa — 4 pe y \ for pargettyng and takyng down of y® wal 

John Este of fynchamstede for y° makyng of rofe and settyng up 

John Walschef for 5 dayys to kast sond and to ryde y° ele. 

ffor caryage of 3 cartful stone from acne exspensys mete and 
dryn ‘ 

ffor Pom on of 4 carts from hedyndon, « ex spensys mete and dryng 

Rychard lavender for a lode of stone from hedyndon 

ffor (...) nayle y* wente to y® rofe [6 C] 


No. III. 


ffor rydyng of scafolds yn (...) ele and y® ffyse, 2 men 3 dayys 
a carte of weston from hedyndon, ex spensys mete and dryng 


No. IV. 


To glor® y° wyndow John Walschef 1 day 

Rychard lavender for 2 lods from hedyndon 

John Kyng a lode from hedyndon 

To turne y* spowte of y* stepul to y* plummer 

ffor stone y bowte at t*ynton 

ffor caryage of y* same stone and stone for y° boteras from teynton m 
to oxsynforde 8 lods ‘ , 

And from oxsynforde to tame, 6 lods . 


No. V. 


ffor rydyng of y* trenty ele and takyng a down of y® ferne down of 
y* scheche ; 

ffor to make a dor® owte of ye vyse ynto y° ele y® mason” . 

A laborar 1 day anda half . . ‘ 

And a dor® of tymbyr to y® same 

Rychard lavender for 2 lods from hedy ndon 

2 men a day for to sawwe stone 

Rychard lavender 1 lode from hedyndon 

Wyllyam halred of kadmerende 8 quester lyme and a half 

Ire for y° fermente 6C of rowyr® and 21i.‘ 

Ire y wryotte 4C 3 quarturnys and 26 li [to y® same] y® sum 

To y® dore yn y® trente ele for 4 bends, to John mexbory* , 

And to y®.same dor® for nayle 


i 


KO oO & ONE HG 


DH RE 


J 
Q ABepwpwogn 


WNEOAKWABDABAW 





& I can give no explanation of this item. 
' 6 ewt. of wrought iron and 2 lb. 


» The door A on plan. 
* The door B on plan. 
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No. VI. 


_ 


NeEaAwD nwa? 


To the wyndow John beckely of hedyndon for stone! 

John mason for hewyng and settyng of the same 

ffor caryage to the same wyndow for 7 lods of stone from hedy ndon 
as for 3 dayys caryage . P ‘ . 

Rychard lavender for 4 lods from hedyndon : ; 

To [a] man of yekeforde for a lode 

ffor 5 lods (for) from hedyndon ex spensys yn mete and drynke 

Tomas Kn: gt Wynne for 2 lods of sond 

John beckeley of hedyndon for the reryng of the 2 syde walls wt 
corbeltabul creste and hascheler* a bowte y* same ele 7 marke 41 

ffor the workemanchepe John mason 4 dayys . ‘ 

The same John 6 dayys ° 

John mason and Ry a scharpe 4 day ys 

John mason for 2 dayys 

Rycharde scharpe for 6 dayys } 

John mason for 6 dayys 

And rychard scharpe 6 ataad 

Rychard scharpe for 3 dayys 

And John gregory for 3 dl 

Rycharde scharpe for 5 dayys 

And John gregory oder 5 dayys 

And laborasse for the same worke hone stokys 4 aay ys 

the same harry 4 — and half . 

John Waryn 6 dayy 

the same John 2 , al and half 

John lawransse 6 dayys 

John waryn 6 dayys 

John lawransse 3 dayys 

the same John 5 dayys 


ap & 


SF HH AN AA” 
te 


_ 


Fe NOK NRK oO w& a FF Pw LW 
- 22060 290 Qe 


John Walkelyne for 2 dayys 
* * 


* * * 


ffor freestone to y* dor® and to y® gabulwal y bowgt of John beckely 1 


© 


The yer* of howr* lorde a meece xliit. yere the viii. day of Julius, y Joh. many- 
turne and Tomas bonsce schyrsche wardeynys of the new towne of tame, we 
have reseyuede to the worke of the nory ede. 

Sequitur list of Subscriptions. 
* * * * 


Yn ex spensys of y° sam yer*. 
ffor 2 lods of stone from hedyndon to Jon. mechel of resborow 
Wyllyam hallered for 2 quarter of lyme and 6 boschel 
the weke aftyr syntemaryday Jou. masn. and ryel chard one 5 sas ys 
a laborar Jon. Walkeleyne 5 dayys 
Jon. Mason and rychard scharpe 6 ~— 
Harry Stokys 6 dayys 
Tomas Knygtewyn for 2 lods of sonde 
Jon. mason and rychard scharpe 3 dayys 
Jon. Walkeleyne 3dayys . 
halleso for sawyng of 300 fote and a halfe of borde 
ffor 2 lods of stone from hedyndon to Jon. borne of Yekeford 
Rychard lavender for 2 lods from hedyndon : 
hallered for a quarter of lyme - 
Jon. Kyng for a lode from hedyndon 
Rychard lavender 2 lods from hedyndon 
Harry pede of weston for a lode . 
Jon. borne 2 lods from hedyndon 
Gone uppe for 7 boschel of lyme 


Dee bob eb & oo to bo Crew bw 





1 The great window. 
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Jon. mason and rychard scharp 5 days 
Harry stoks 6 days ‘ . 
Jon. yreche 5 dayys 
Jon. mason and rycharde schape [6 days] 
Jon. yreche 6 days ° 
Jon. borne a lode from hedeyndon . 
ffor a barre to y* wyndow yn y® gabul a bove, to ‘tomas smygth = 
Jon. Mason 2 days 
Wyllyam hallerede for 19 boschel lyme 
Jon. borne a lode from hedyndon 
Jon. Mason 2 days 
Jon. borne 2 lods from hedyndon 
Jon. mason 2 days and halfe ° 
Jon. yresche 1 day and a halfe : 
Wyllyam hallered 4 quarter lyme ‘ 
To make klene the rodeseler® yn vyse and vernesche ® 
Tomas yresche° fo caryage of 3 lods sonde 
* * * 


OF EFF EDH HNP OeEDM? 


Jon. mason and Jon. stowe 3 days. 
Jon. Polglas 2 days aud a halfe 
Jon. mason a weke 
Jon. Polglas 2 days 
* 


oOronm w ew > too ern 


Jon, mason a weke ‘ ‘ . . 

Jon. Polglas 1 day 

Jon. Plommer of habyndon, to make - x PYPYS ‘of y° nory* ele and 
hele y* fyse . 

And sowdyr 5li. and a halfe 

Wyllyam Plommer of Wykombe for lede that wente to y°® ‘pypys and 
to hele the fyse 5C, the C 7* 5¢, the sum of halle Fi 

And for 2 krompys of yr* to bere the pypys, to tomas smygth 

And for nayle . 

Rychard lavender for workemaschepe of the rofe of the fyse, and for 
tymbyr borde and nayle ° 

And for 2 dor)s bords hokys and chystys, and nayle 


a> S 


We reseyuede of rycharde stone for 7 boschel of lyme and sonde 
And for 3 boschel of lyme of Jo. grene . 
And for 4 boschel of lyme of a manue of hyckeford 


1 
6 
4 
8 
3 
7 
4 
6 


Compotus Thome Bons et Johis. Chapman, yconomor. Ecclie. de Thame, pro 
nova villa de Thame incipient’ in vigilia Pasch. Anno dni. m°ccee™xlix®. 


Sequitur list of Receipts. 


It y reseyuede of halrede of kudmer a quarter of lyme for leyyng of hys 
lyme yn y* schyrschehowse, the wysche lyme y soldde to Juhs. 
mylys, tanner, for ° ° . . . 

+ * * 

It. to Wyllyam Karpynter of schylton, for makyng of y* setys yn y* 
nory® quarter of the chyrch at seynt reme ystyde 

It. to Roberd swygt, for y® makyng of 2 — k*yys to hail dor ya 
enyut Jone ys elle”, as for howr part 

* * + 

It. to Johis Pradte, bokebynder of “tok dwellyng yn katstrete, for 

-mendyng of the bokys, us for howre pard . . 





™ The window in upper story. 

® Cleaning and varnishing the outside of roodloft. The roodscreen was covered 
by a curtain on the chancel side. ‘There were certain polished laten balls before 
the rood in the loft, which were from time to time “skowred.” Accounts of 
1523-4. ° Irish, P The south transept. 
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£ os. d. 
It. to Roberdd watyr for a bord of hokke to names wyt y° ae as 
for how part . ° 2 
* * * * 
It. to Wyllyam Karpynter of schylton, for makyng of the setys at 
seynt hew ys tyde . ° ° 
* * * #* 
It. to Wyllyam plommer of Wykombe, for ane of the rofe of 
the cage, as for or parte . . 14 1 
#* * * 
It. to Wyllyam ieee at hocketyde, 13* 44. It. for bed and 
bord 9 dayys, hym and ys schylde, 1° 5¢. It. yn bred and hale 
to..ere to helpe bym to dryue the setys to the walle, 24. It. to 
on of ys neyberys for the karyage of the tymbyr from schylton 
hedyr wanyt was y Samedes, 1s ” It. for nayle, 1 
* 


Sequitur the same wardens’ list of contributions “to the worke of y* setys.” 


It. to y® plommer of kodysdon for a watyrtaby] of ledde y* weyyt 141i. 
(14¢), and mete and drynke and settyng ynto y® walle ° 14 


the yer* of howr* lordd a mececl, y* 20 day of may, Thomas Bonss and Jho. 
chapman schyrchewardeynys of the new towne of tame, we reseyuede in 
prymis, 


Of Wyllyam halrede of kadmer*ende a quarter of lyme for leyyng of 
ys lyme in y® chyrchehowse, the wyche - y solde to Jho. 
my}ys, tanner®, for . . . 


Account of John Walkeleyn and Thomas Ives, 1452. 


Exspencys for y* lyttull Bellwheele, makyng 
Itm. nayllys to y® same wheele ° 
Itm. we spendyd to beveredg. ° 
Itm. for y* makyng of a pyne to y* same wheele . 
Itm. half C. latheys to stope owt y* dowffis® of y° stepull* 
Itm. for to make clene y® stepull and x bellys . 
Itm. C. ond half lathnayile ° 
- 
Itm. for y* makeyng of y® wedurkoke . 
Itm. y* settyng up of y* onme koke  . . 
* * 
Itm. for mendyng of y* duns y° glasyar had, to houyr parte ° 
Itm. y* ledde y‘ went yer® to 7 lb. 
Itm. for mete and dryng and _ Bedde, 2 dayys and a halfe [he and 
hys mann] . . 


Various Extracts from Account of John Edward and John Walkeleyn', 
1452-3. 


It. op*ariis p™ cariag. lapidum in to the churchporch = 1} 
It. p’ emend. plumbi sup* le Bauke ecclie. 8 
p* plumbo. eiusdem fact. e a‘ Z 

It. p® calce empt. p’ emend. 1 watt tabull ex p'te boreal. ; 2 





4 i.e. “from Chilton hither when it was y-framed.” * Doves. 

* Compare account of 1502-3:—“It. paid to Southwyke for makyng clene of 
y® stepull and makyng lates of y° wyndowys, 12°.” 

* The mechanical manner in which the clerk prefixed the apologetic Ze to un- 
latinizable English words, whether nouns or otherwise, is thus exemplified in the 
account for 1488 :—“ lt. sol. p* le settyng up a quando scda. campana 
Suit le newhanged, 4°.” 


‘ 
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It. p’ emend. fenestrar. variar. ecclie. . ° 2 . 4 
1 


It. p’ plumbo et sowd* ad easdem fenestr. . 
It. p" emend. de le west dore et p* porta cimit*ii . 


1457. From Accounts of John Chapman and John Walkeleyn. 


Also we haue payde for y* repayr of y® hows y' Robard Gylle 
dwellyt in:— 
to a Tyler for 2 dayes meteles and drynkeles . 
Also we payde for a man to s've -_ 2 — metels 
Also for tyle 2C. we payde 
Also we payde for 4 Crestes , 
Also we payde for 13 Got* tyle : 
Also we payde for 4 Buschellys lyme 


1488-9. From the Accounts of Peter Franklin and W™ Triplade. 


I‘. sol. Johi. Cathorppe p. CC. tegul. ad domum ecclie. p. p'te nra. 

It. sol. le tylemaker De Cadmerende p. CCCC. tegul. p* am nra. 

It. sol. eid. p. 4 crests p. parte nra. . 

It. sol. Johi. Cathroppe pr. le lathe nayles p* prte nra. 

It. sol. eid™ Joh' p* le tile pynnys et clavis p™ p™* nra. ‘ 

It. sol. Thome Ide p* factur. le stapull campanar. p* p** nra. 

It. sol. Johi. Janys p* 1 lode sonde p" p* nra._. 

It. sol. Thome tyler p* tegulac. dom® ecclie. p* p*® nra. 

It. sol. p™ (una assia) [1 assere |} ad le stoppyng fenestre retro Gog: 
magog" et factur. eiusd™ in p*te boreali ecclie. 

It. sol. p* 4 planks [ad le flore] campanile p* p'te nra. ‘ 

It. sol. Awitle Wodbrigge p* factur. eiusd. flore et le clappsyng cam- 
panar, ac mundac*m campanil. et factur. le style erga Crendon 
brigge in grosso p* p'te n™ . ‘ 


1464. 


It. we have payde to y* Carpunters for amnang of y® Chirch howse 
y‘ Baker dwellythin . , 

It. we payde for stods to y* Wallys 

It. we payde for lathis 

It. we payde for lathnayle 

It. we payde for oth' naylis to set on stods and twists of a ’ dors 

It. we payde for 3 Carteful white erth 

It. we payde for dawbyng of y* a and mendyng of a twist and 
a hoke . 

It. we payde for Rodds . 

It. we payde for 4 pesis of Oke 

It. we payde for hey to make y* mort 

It. we payde for stonys ° 

It. we payde for grounde pynnyng and mete and drynke 

It. we payde for John Kyngs labur abowte y* sam howse . 

It. we payde for dawbyng of y* howse yt was —_ 

It. we payde for Rodds to y* sain howse 

It. we payde for stods to y® sam howse 

It. we payde for naylys to set on stods and (for) otht thyngs 

It. we payde for white erthe to dawbe y° wallys . 

It. John Kyng stodyd hit hymself, for his lab’ we low bym 

It. we payde for straw to make y* mort* 

It. we have payde for a 1000 tyle ° 

It. we have payde for Raftur loggs and a post . 

It. we have payde for hewyng of them and for mete and drynke 





“ I presume a picture called Gogmagog. 
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1500. 


It. for 2 ‘eee one to x chirche yeate, anoth' to de bere howse 
dore * ° 

It. for a lokke wt a a key to y® > chirche howse dore 

It. to Thomas Powlen for grounde pynnyng, wyndyng, ‘studdyng, 
dawbyng of y® walles, and scoryng of y® diche of y® chirche 
howse 

It. to William Alen for 1 lode of white erthe, 1 lode of sonde 1 pece 
of ele, and 2 burden rodds i P 

It. to John Goodwyn for studde tymber 

It. for a lode of stone from Crendon 


1477—1480. Custus Solar. p. organ’. 


Itm. sol. Thome Carpenter s. p* factura 2 solarior. p. organis situand* 
in gross° 
It. sol. Petro Marmyon p.1 magno ligno maeremii p. dict. ‘solario 
It. sol. p. 7 p'vis peciis meremii p'c ca 24 ‘ 
It. sol. p. 2 lignis meremii ad dict. opus 
. sol. p. 1 alio l:gno meremii ad idm. opus 
. sol. p. 2 plankes ad idm. opus 
Itm. in cert* clavis viz. 4 peny nayle and 5¢ nayle 
Itm. in asseribus viz. 200 and 1 qrt. ad idm. opus 
It. sol. Wili™? Smyth p. heng* hoks and 2 bar res ferri ad idm. op* 
S™s 245 2 
Et sic p. pte. Nove Sl 12° 144, 
Sm* Solar. p. organ. [p. Nova Thame], 12* 144. 


Organ maker. 


Itm. sol. Johi. Organmaker pma. vice . 
Itm. sol. eidem Johi. Organmaker alia vice ° 
It. sol. eidm. de pecunia collect. p. ptochianor. ut p3 in Lilla p- nra. 
parte . 
[It. sol. Edwardo Jonson ad delibtand. Johi. Organmaker a . 9 


84 


Prius. It. ree. div'sis ptochianis p. novis organis emend. et collect. p. 
Joh. Kyng et Johem. Benet ut p3 P. billam de sian 36° 74 unde 
p- pte. nra. ° 18 3} 


These organs were sold in 1523 to the parson of Staunton 2 (St. Jobn ?) for 50s. 


1524. 


It. payed for 6 busshells of lyme to the wasshing of the church wallys 1 
It. payed to John Tyler for sweping and wasshing of the church walls 4 


Prices Current of Buiiding Materials and Labour in the Middle of the 
Fifteenth Century (1440—1480), Thame, Oxon. 


Mason per day s. d. s. d. 
Carpenter per day > . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° to 7 
Plumber per day f 

Labourer per day . ; , ° ‘ to 4 
Sawyer per 100 ft. . : ° . . © 





* Probably a hovel near the church gate, whence the bier was brought out and 
placed at the gate at funerals. 

* Tam not aware of any other account of the building of a medieval organ-loft. 
It seems to have been in two portions, like the organ. 

* There is also mention in the book of Alan Organmaker. . 
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8. 
Stone per load from Headington 1 
Carriage per load from Headington, 10 ‘miles 

Stone per load from Crendon . . 
Tiles per thousand . 
—— per hundred (roofing), from Cadmer End 

per hundred (roofing) ° ° 
Gutter tiles and ridge tiles, each ° 
Laths per 100 ° 
Sand per load (cost of digging) . 
Lime per quarter of 8 bushels (Cadmer End) 
—— per bushel ° . 
—— and sand per bushel 
Roofnails per 100. 
Lath-nails per 100. 
Eaves board per 100 ft. a *). 
Lead per ewt. 

per stone 
—— per Ib. ° 
Solder per lb. ° 
Coa!s per bushel 
Locks and keys, each 
Padlocks, each 
Bell founding (Hazlewood of Reading, old bell used ur) per cw t. 
Sanctus bell . 
Gudgeons to bells, per pair ° ‘ ‘ ° 
Brasses to ditto, each ‘ ; ‘ 
Great bell rope ° P 
Rope to Sanctus bell . . 
Whitleather for bawdricks, &c., * per skin . 
Rafters, joists, &c., of small scantlings, per ft. (cube ?) 


to 
to 


to 3} 
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Ecclesiastical Necessaries. 


Wax, in the lump, per Ib. 
Making ditto, according to size, per Ib. 
Tullow candles, per lb. . 
Sises, per lb. ‘ 
Lamp oil, per gallon . 
New surplices 
Holy-water stick, of laten 
Washing surplices, albs, each 
a suit of vestments 
Small cord for curtains, &c., per dozen ells 
Rope to the font . 
Lamps, per dozen, from Oxford, delivered at Thame 
Linen cloth for rochetts for bellmen and clerks, per ell 
Broad cloth for binding vestments, per ell . 
Holland cloth for ditto, per ell . ° 
Ribbon to copes, per yard 
Canvas to make bags for the books, &e., per ell 
An old yellow chasuble sold for ° 
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A new missal £1 

Repairs to old books, according to amount of damage. The 
Prior of Notley rebound old psalters and manuals (small 
size), and supplied defective leaves, at 15 104 each; for 
larger volumes from 5* to 10* was paid at Oxford. Book- 
binding details as follow :— 

Buckskins for covering, each . : ° ° 

Red skins, per dozen 

White skins, per dozen 

Brass bosses, per dozen 


7 
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New bellows to organs (Dyer of Oxford) . ° 
A great chest, bound with bonds of iron . ° 
Basket for holy bread . . . : : 
Cases to chalices, each P Ps js ; Pp 
A new cross, silver and gilt, with images of SS. Mary and John ‘ 


22 
Payment to a painter of Buckingham for a picture of the blessed Mary, 1480, £1. 


Note as to the above prices. The proportionate value of money in the fifteenth 
century to ours may be safely taken at a minimum of shillings for pence. We 
shall thus arrive at an idea of the relative cheapness of different materials. Lead, 
for instance, at the price quoted above, was at least three times as costly in the 
fifteenth century as at the present day: this probably resulted from the immense 
cost of carriage from the mines over medieval roads. Lamp oil was also expensive 
in proportion: and books are, as usual, at an enormous price. If we assume the 
organ to have contained one row of pipes only, the price paid for it is higher in 
proportion than might have been expected. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 2, 1864. Sim Jonn P. Borzzav, Bart., V.-P., in the chair. 

Col. Hogge, C.B., communicated, through General Lefroy, an ac- 
count of the discovery of a Bactrian sculpture, which was sent for 
examination. It had been found on the site of a Jaina temple about 
thirty miles north of Peshawar, and is remarkable as combining the 
characteristics of Buddhist idolatry with features believed to be of Greek 
art. It represents a figure seated on the ground; naked, with the ex- 
ception of a waist-cloth, and a pair of boots reaching nearly to the knee: 
the bearded head is of fine character; it is encircled by a wreath and 
might bear comparison with sculptures of young Hercules or of 
Bacchus. At the back of this singular figure there was an eagle, of 
which the outspread wings alone remain. Col. Hogge observed, that 
during the survey under Col. Lumsden’s direction in 1850 the natives 
pointed out the ruins of a building of Jaina architecture said to occupy 
the site of a very ancient temple, and excavations being made, the 
remains of a Greek or Bactrian structure were brought to light, among 
which were portions of a frieze representing the deification of a horse, 
and the small sculpture in blue slate now brought before the Institute 
by General Lefroy: he adverted to the supposed introduction of Greek 
art in the north of India through the expedition of Alexander the 
Great, and remarked that it was impossible not to regard the sculp- 
tured frieze as connected with the veneration shewn towards Buce- 
phalus; a city was founded on the west bank of the Hydaspes, and 
named Bucephala after the celebrated steed of Alexander. At a previ- 
ous meeting of the Institute a bronze statuette, terra-cottas, coins and 
other relics indicating influence of Greek art had been sent for ex- 
hibition from Peshawar by Major Hastings. 

A notice, by Dr. Thurnam of Devizes, was read, relating to incised 
symbols on Stonehenge, first noticed by Dr. Tate in 1861; this dis- 
covery has lately excited considerable interest and learned discussions 
during the meeting of the British Association at Bath, when a visit was 
made to Stonehenge under the guidance of the Rev. Canon Scarth. 
Dr. Thurnam pointed out the remarkable evidence recently collected 
from rock-markings near the flanks of the Cheviots, also in Argyleshire 
and other places; an important work on these vestiges is in preparation 


Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot. I. Aa 
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by direction of the’ Duke of Northumberland, to whom the attention 
lately giveh to the subject is chiefly due. It might be expected that 
markings or symbols should be found also on Stonehenge, as they had 
been noticed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson on Long Meg, at the circle of 
stones near Penrith, in Cumberland; they occur also on other megalithic 
monuments. Nothing, however, had been found until the symbols in 
question were detected by the well-practised eye of Dr. Tate, being at 
that time so thickly encrusted with lichen, as to escape the notice of 
any ordinary observer. The circumstance was made known by him to 
the Institute, without venturing 'to speculate on the age or intention of 
the symbols, in the character of which the archzologist failed to trace 
indications of any very remote antiquity. This discovery, connected 
with so remarkable a monument, excited attention, and Dr. Thurnam, 
who is fully conversant with the remains of the obscure early ages, was 
induced to give it careful investigation; he was led to conclude that the 
mysterious symbols had been cut on the stone in comparatively recent 
times, and might have been the work of some casual visitor, who must 
have found considerable difficulty in the operation, the “ sarsen” stone of 
which Stonehenge is formed being extremely hard. ‘The subject as- 
sumed a fresh interest through the recent visit of the savans congre- 
gated at Bath, and Dr. Thurnam pointed out how important it is to 
ascertain with precision the age and origin of these symbols, in which 
possibly some ardent advocates of the very remote date of the monu- 
ment might even trace resemblance to Pheenician characters. Professor 
Rawlinson had, however, truly observed during the late discussion that 
these markings cannot possibly be earlier than Roman times, if indeed 
they can claim that degree of antiquity. Dr. Thurnam then stated that 
according to the testimony of aged persons, it would appear that the 
symbols were actually cut by an unknown travelling artificer, about 
forty or fifty years ago. Through active researches made by Mr. Kemm 
of Amesbury, immediately after the meeting of the British Association, 
the statement, of which full particulars were given, had been obtained 
from three persons, one of them an eye-witness of the proceeding, 
and resident near the spot. It is difficult to conceive through what 
motive so laborious an operation, by which the learned might well have 
been led astray, should have been undertaken. 

Professor Westmacott, R.A., then delivered a discourse on the statue 
of the Diadumenus lately obtained for the British Museum from the 
collection in the Farnese Palace, belonging to the ex-King of Naples. 
It is of marble, and has undergone some injuries and restorations ; it 
represents a naked youth adjusting a fillet round his brows ; hence the 
name by which the statue is entitled. The style of art indicates the 
period when, about five centuries before the Christian era, sculpture 
threw off the severity of the late archaic school. Its characteristics 
may be appreciated if the works of the transition period are carefully 
compared with the productions of the succeeding school, brought to 
perfection by Phidias and his contemporaries: among these was Poly- 
cletus, who flourished about B.c. 450. Pliny and Lucian describe 
a famous work by that sculptor, known as the Diadumenus, valued, ac- 
cording to the former of those writers, at a hundred talents, or about 
£25,000 sterling. Lucian, educated as a sculptor, alludes to the great 
beauty of the statue. Professor Westmacott then pointed out the 
evidence which may seem to connect the identical statue, which now 
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enriches the British Museum, with the age of Polycletus; the style is 
precisely that which characterised his productions according to the 
statements of Pliny; various arguments tend to strengthen the belief 
that it may be a true copy of the celebrated statue to which Pliny and 
Lucian allude, and it bears evidence of antiquity to justify us in re- 
garding it as of the period of that great sculptor. If it be regarded as 
a Roman copy we should expect to find it wrought in the marble of Italy, 
but the material is the Pentelic marble used by all the great artists 
of Greece. Unfortunately, no ancient writer has recorded the ma- 
terial in which the Diadumenus and the Doryphorus, two of the 
most famous works of antiquity, were executed. It has been as- 
sumed that they were of bronze, but without authority. Polycletus 
was renowned for his works in bronze, but Pausanias writes of his 
admirable productions in marble. Pliny, describing the Diadumenus, 
says that the great sculptor “‘ fecit molliter juvenem,” a phrase scarcely 
appropriate to the character of an athlete, and although the upper part 
of the statue shews elegance of form the lower is robust. The Pro- 
fessor suggested that the phrase may refer to technical treatment of the 
material, and express the soft rich quality of surface given to marble. 
Professor Westmacott said that there is no reliable account of the dis- 
covery of the statue acquired from the Farnese collection; the fact of 
its existence at Rome, where the greatest works of antiquity were col- 
lected when Greece was despoiled, may strengthen the presumption that 
it was one of the ancient art-treasures accumulated in the Eternal 
City ; he expressed his impression that it may be the original master- 
piece of the great sculptor, of which the fame has been handed down 
by Pliny and other writers to whom we owe our knowledge of the 
works of Polvycletus. 

An interesting discussion ensued upon various questions suggested 
by the Professor’s discourse. Mr. Birch was of opinion that Pliny’s 
expression, ‘‘ molliter,” refers to the age of the youth and treatment of 
the subject, as indicating the transition from boyhood ; and that, although 
the statue is of Pentelic marble, it does not follow that it is the original ; 
it may be an ancient copy; and he stated the grounds that led him 
to a different conclusion from that which the Professor had formed. 
Mr. Birch had failed to recognise in this remarkable sculpture the 
mode of treatment shewn in the works of Phidias and other artists of 
the period. 

The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., sent some antiquities of bronze, 
a necklace of large amber beads, metal rings of the description some- 
times considered to have served as currency in Ireland, with other relics 
closely resembling those of similar class found in Ireland. They had 
been placed in Mr. Stanley’s hands by the Ven. Archdeacon Jones, and 
were found in a rivulet near Llanwyllog Church, Anglesea, near a spot 
still known as the “ Field of Battle,” the scene, as supposed, of a memor- 
able struggle between Owain Gwynedd and the united forces of the 
Erse, Manxmen, and Norwegians, in 1143. These curious relics, how- 
ever, which Archdeacon Jones proposes to present to the British 
Museum, appear to be of much earlier date. 

The Marchioness of Huntly exhibited, through Mr. Soden Smith, 
F.S.A., three massive armlets of bronze found in Aberdeenshire. They 
are of a peculiar massive type, of which examples are to be found in the 
museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; there is also a pair 
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enriched with peculiar enamels in the British Museum. These armlets 
may have been honorary gifts or votive offerings, and are, as supposed, 
of late Celtic workmanship. A specimen found on the coast of Moray- 
shire weighs 2 lb. 9 oz. 

Several beautiful enamels were sent by Mr. H. Farrer; also a medal- 
lion of ivory very delicately sculptured, a pendant ornament enriched 
with nielli, and other specimens of choice goldsmiths’ work. An 
elaborately wrought implement of black flint, found near the coast 
at Yarmouth, was exhibited by Mr. Harrod; it is probably unique 
among antiquities of its class found in England; it is curved and per- 
fectly symmetrical in fashion, resembling objects found occasionally in 
Scandinavia, and of which examples exist in the Royal Museum at 
Copenhagen. 

Mr. Waterton, F.S.A., brought a remarkable sword, the blade being 
engraved with the arms of Pope Sixtus V., the tiara and keys, with the 
inscription sIXTVs . V. PONT. MAX. ANNO. um. He observed that it 
was the custom for the sovereign Pontiff to bless on a certain day in 
each year a golden rose, a sword, and a cap of maintenance, which 
were usually sent to some sovereign prince. Mr. Waterton is of 
opinion that this fine weapon is that which was thus consecrated in 
1589, being the fourth year of the pontificate of Sixtus V. A remark- 
able sword blessed by the Pontiff and sent to Henry VIII. is preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum. 

It was announced that the Society would not assemble in January ; 
at the ensuing meeting, in February, a detailed narrative of recent ex- 
cavations by the Rev. W. Greenwell, of Durham, lately made by per- 
mission of the late Earl of Carlisle, would be given; also a notice of 
a Roman kiln for pottery, in Somerset. The important question of 
“Treasure Trove,” and the advantages gained by recent relaxation 
of the law in Scotland, and a memoir on architectural peculiarities 
illustrated by examples in Warwickshire, by Mr. Godwin, will be brought 
before the Institute on a subsequent occasion. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Dec. 14, 1864. James Coptann, M.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

William Whincopp, Esq., Woodbridge; Rev. Thos. Finch, B.A., 
Morpeth ; John Harker, M.D., Lancaster, were elected associates. 

Presents were received from the Royal Society, the Kilkenny Society, 
and Mr. Bragg of Montreal; Archeologia Americana, &c. 

Mr. Bedder exhibited a bronze statuette of Mars, said to have been 
found in London. It was considered of Etruscan fabric, and strongly 
resembled an example brought from Mr. Cuming’s collection obtained 
in Italy in 1854. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited an ancient axle-tree found at Haydock, and 
Mr. Guming a bone washer of a wheel found in the Thames, both of 
which are ordered to be engraved in the Journal. 

Mr. Warren exhibited a variety of Roman and Saxon fibule found in 
Suffolk, which were also directed to be engraved. 

Mr. Carmichael called attention to a legend in Irish characters on 
the square base of a cross found in a bank through which the House of 
Friar's Carse is approached. ‘This and other objects are thought to 
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have been brought from Dumfriesshire many years ago by a former 
owner. The inscription reads—ora PRO ANIMA, and a name follows, 
COMERGHIE DE IA... H.? 

The Rev. Mr. Kell sent a bell found at New Shirley, Hants. It has 

robably formed a portion of a peal of musical bells. At the declivity 

of the hill leading into Old Shirley, between one and two hundred 
skeletons of different ages and sex have been disinterred. There are 
neither coffins nor the remains of clothes, and the woody character of 
the spot reminded the members of the cemetery of Helmingham in 
Suffolk, displayed by the Rev. G. Cardew at the late Ipswich Congress, 

Dr. Kendrick gave an account of a Roman brine-pan (perfect) in the 
Warrington Museum, obtained at Nantwich, Cheshire. It is of lead, 
and found with portions of others 10 ft. below the surface ; one frag- 
ment has the word pEvm, the ancient name of Chester. The pan 
appears to have been cast in its present form, and is an interesting 
object. 

Dr. Palmer of Newbury, Local Secretary for Berks., gave an account 
of the progress of researches being carried on at Silchester by direction 
of the Duke of Wellington, under the supervision of the Rev. J. G. 
Joyce. Excavations have displayed the course of the roads, position of 
the houses, tessellated pavements, &c. A diary is kept of every article 
obtained, and plans made of the buildings. His Grace intends forming 
a museum of what may be found on the spot, and has purchased the 
late Mr. Barton’s collection, many of the objects contained in which 
have been already figured in the Journal of the Association. Future 
and more complete accounts of the discoveries will be laid before the 
Association, 

The Rev. Mr. Bolton exhibited two singular pieces of pottery bearing 
various stamps, leading to a conjecture that they may have been em- 
ployed by some ancient card-sharpers. Mr. Bolton has had them in 
his possession thirty years, and they were obtained in a field at Eye, in 
Suffolk. 

Lord Boston exhibited a broadside panegyric on William the Third, 
inscribed to the Right Hon. Wm. Lord Paget. 

Mr. Blashill read a paper ‘‘On Four Eariy English Coffin Slabs from 
Herefordshire and the Border,” illustrated by drawings. 

Mr. Irvine addressed a letter to the Association urging their con- 
tinued attention to the preservation of the ancient and interesting 
church of Okeford-Fitz-Payne, in Dorsetshire, threatened with de- 
molition. 


Jan. 11, 1865. N. Govuxp, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

William Watson, Esq., of Barnard Castle, Durham, R. L. Pember- 
ton, Esq., of The Barnes, Sunderland, T. C. Thompson, Esq., of 
Sherburn Hall, Durham, and J. S. C. Renneck, Esq., of Granville- 
place, Blackheath, were elected associates. 

Presents were received from the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
the Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological Society, the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, the Canadian Institute, the Archzo- 
logical Society of Mainz, &c. 

Mr. Gordon Hills, in the absence of Mr. F. J. Baigent, laid upon the 
table a series of drawings, seventeen in number, of the paintings, orna- 
ments, &c., recently discovered on and now erased from the walls of the 
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church of the Hospital of the Holy Cross, near Winchester. Mr. 
Baigent’s paper in illustration will be read at the next meeting. 

Mr. Blight exhibited rubbings of two sepulchral crosses found in the 
churchyard of Abergele, North Wales. They are referable to the 
thirteenth century, and between two and three feet in height. One 
bears the representation of a sword, with a globose pommel, the grip 
cris-crossed, and a horizontal guard. ~ 

Lord Boston exhibited a coffer of English workmanship, of about the 
close of the fifteenth century, composed of stout iron plates, panelled 
by strips of the same metal, secured by round-headed rivets. The key- 
hole is in front, shut in by a hinged strap, with a spring. The casket 
weighs twelve pounds. 

Dr. Palmer sent an account of the restorations made in the church of 
St. Nicholas, Newbury, and of various fragments of stone, portions of 
sedilia, two masons’ line pieces, &c., therein discovered. Dr. Palmer 
also exhibited some antiquities found in the neighbourhood, consisting 
of the nether stone of a quern of lava; a ring crowned, bearing the 
letter R.; a heart-shaped locket, with engraved profile of Charles II., 
a small obelisk pendant of black slate; and a water-pot for a birdcage, 
glazed, and decorated with brown quilling of the date of the seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. Henry Thompson exhibited through the treasurer a gold icono- 
graphic ring with representation of the ‘lrinity, and a motto De bon 
cuer. It was found, together with a groat of Edward III. and a skeleton 
and coffin, at Framlingham. He also exhibited some gold coins,—a quar- 
ter noble of Edward III., a sovereign of James I., a double crown of 
Charles I., a guinea of Anne, and a quarter moidore of John.V. of Por- 
tugal. The double crown of Charles appeared to have been used as 
a touch-piece by the King for the cure of the Evil, on which practice 
a discussion took place between Dr. Pettigrew, Mr. Thomas Wright, 
Mr. Cuming, and others, tracing the origin of the superstition from the 
time of Edward the Confessor, as recorded by William of Malmesbury, 
Mr. Thompson also produced two religious medalets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, representing SS. Peter and Paul, the Cruci- 
fixion, &c. 

Mr. W. D. Haggard, F.S.A., exhibited four fine impressions of the 
portrait of William Henry Duke of Gloucester, from paintings by Sir 
G. Kneller and T. Murrey, engraved by J. Smith. 

Mr. George Wright exhibited a coin of Ptolemy met with at Ancona, 
and a leaden bull of Pope John XXII, found at Maidstone, Kent. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dee. 6, 1864. Dx. Hunt, President, in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. Laing, describing some shell mounds at 
Keiss, in Caithness, and the contents of some kists found in and near 
them*. The place where these mounds have been collected is about 
seven miles to the north of Wick, extending for some distance along 
the coast and for a mile or two inland. The interest attached to these 
shell mounds is that they resemble the “kitchen middens” of Denmark, 





* Gen. Maa., Dee., 1864, p. 714. 
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which consist of heaps of shells and bones, the refuse of the food of the 
men who are supposed to have lived in the prehistoric period. Mr. 
Laing said that considerable confusion had arisen in the exploration of 
the kitchen middens from want of care, and that implements of the 
early stone period had thereby become mingled with those of bronze ; 
but he had been careful in his excavations in Caithness to avoid such 
confusion. He described five of the shell mounds which he had ex- 
amined, and the results, he said, had shewn that the heaps had been 
accumulated at different periods. In the lowest stratum were found, 
mingled with the shells of limpets and periwinkles, which appear to 
have constituted the principal articles of food of these ancient people, 
some bones of oxen, of horses, and pigs, and stone implements of the 
rudest possible kind. Specimens were also found of the bones of a bird 
that has long been extinct. In continuing his explorations Mr. Laing 
came to some kists consisting of slabs of stone just large enough to 
hold the body of a man, and inside, covered with sand, he discovered 
the skeletons of those who had been interred. Most of them were very 
short, not being more than 5 ft. 4 in. long, and in those kists no imple- 
ments of any kind were found; but in two instances he discovered kists 
of a much larger size, the skeletons in which measured 6 ft. and 
6 ft. 4 in. These were presumed to have been the chiefs of the race, 
and buried with one of them were fifteen stone implements of small size 
and of the rudest character, exhibiting a lower degree of art than the 
flint implements found with the bones of extinct animals in tertiary 
geological deposits. Several of the skulls were exhibited on the table. 
Mr. Laing said that the skulls of the chieftains presented little difference 
from those of ancient British skulls, but the others appeared to be 
of a lower type, and to resemble in some particulars the skulls of 
negroes. Among the shells and bones found in the middens there 
were two human jaw-bones, one of which was the jaw-bone of a child 
about five years old, which bore the marks of having been gnawed, 
indicating that the child had been eaten. Mr. Laing also mentioned 
that on some of the shell mounds there are the remains of round bays 
built with the sandstone of the neighbourhood, and evidently con- 
structed at different periods; the foundations of them being the heaps 
of shells constituting the lowest stratum of the middens. The inference 
he drew from the small size of the implements found, and from the fact 
that most of them were made from the stone of the neighbourhood, was 
that the ancient people by whom the middens had been accumulated 
had no communication with the inhabitants of districts from which 
flints or harder stones could have been procured. 

Professor Owen said, with respect to the jaw-bone of the child, that 
he was well acquainted with the marks made by savages on the jaws of 
animals they devoured as food, and he feared the evidence which the 
child’s jaw afforded tended to prove that our progenitors who inhabited 
Scotland at a remote period must have been cannibals. The dental 
cavity is filled with nerve-pulp, which savages relish, and the child’s 
jaw-bone indicated that it had been broken to extract that substance. 

Two other papers, by Mr. Roberts and Mr. Carter Blake, “On a 
Kistvaen in Shetland,” were read, bearing on the subject of the first 
paper; after which Professor Owen made some further remarks, to the 
effect that the general characters of the Caithness crania shewed affinity 
with the oldest Southern or Arian type; those of the Shetland with an 
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old Northern type, combining Teutonic features with the roof-shaped 
calvarium and supranasal depression of the Esquimaux. The lowest 
skull in the Caithness series of an ancient stone period resembled that 
of a West African negro, but with marked distinction in the proportions 
of the teeth, nasal-bones, &c., such as may be seen in some Hindoo 
and Egyptian mummy skulls; the lowest of the old Shetland skulls 
similarly resembled the Australian, but with equally decisive differences, 
the resemblance in both instances in the small cranium and prominent 
jaws being due to undeveloped intelligence, and perhaps to a prolonged 
period of suckling ; while the identity in the essentially human cranial 
characters in all the skulls supported the inference of unity of species. 
The fact of chief interest deduced from the examination of the remains 
of the animals affording food to the ancient Caithness people was the 
presence of bones of the great auk (Alcea impennis), now deemed 
extinct by ornithologists, but thus clearly proved to be entitled to 
a place in the records of British birds. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Nov. 21, 1864. Ewan Curistran, Vice-President, in the chair. 

A report from the general committee on the establishment of a school 
of Architectural Decoration having been read, 

Mr. Ashpitel, Fellow, moved that it be received, and in doing so 
spoke of the difficulty the committee experienced in adopting a suitable 
title for the school, remarking that at last they decided it would be 
better to bring the subject before the Institute. 

Mr. Kerr, Fellow, seconded the reception of the report, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., Fellow, said he might in some respects be 
considered the originator of this scheme, inasmuch as he urged upon 
the younger members of the Architectural Association, in a paper he 
read before them, to do all they could to promote an improved state of 
education in the higher branches of art amongst architects, particularly 
in the drawing of the human figure, in animal drawing, and the drawing 
of foliage, and in colouring, as applied to architectural decoration. He 
did not urge architectural drawing, because that was best taught in an 
architect’s office ; but there were points in art in which architecture came 
in direct contact and united itself with the sister arts of sculpture and 
painting, and these were the branches for which no proper provision 
was made in the instruction of young architects. The school suggested 
would be carried out, beyond a doubt, and it was for the members of 
this Institute to say whether or no they would take part in the great 
work, or leave the students to do it for themselves. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fellow, urged the necessity of referring the 
report back to the Council, asking them to give it all the support they 
could, and moved a resolution to that effect. He was afraid the terms 
for instruction were too high. 

Mr. C. F, Hayward, Hon. Sec., argued that the Institute must not 
be held responsible for the success or non-success of the suggested 
scheme. They were an examining but not an educational body, and 
he did not hold with doing anything which would be like establishing 
a college for the instruction of members generally. The school would 
be carried out independently of the Institute, who had only a share in 
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the conduct of it, though it had used all its influence and machinery to 
start the new school. 

Mr. J. H. Christian, President of the Architectural Association, and 
Mr. Kerr, Fellow, had no doubt of the success of the plan if carried 
out. The latter gentleman sajd that the project wanted a little polishing. 
The present age was eminently an age of detail, and they ought not to 
look doubtfully at the plan proposed, because it was not sufficiently 
detailed. He should object to the Architectural Association and the 
Institute meeting on equal grounds, as this Was the one Society of 
Architects of the United Kingdom, and there was no reason why they 
should be otherwise. 

Mr. Morris, Associate, Mr. Jennings, Fellow, Mr. Henman, Fellow, 
Mr. R. P. Spiers, Associate, and others having offered their opinions on 
the scheme, more or less favourably, at the request of the Chairman, 
Professor Westmacott, R.A., addressed the members. He said, what 
they wanted, as the leading body of architects, was a school of accessorial 
art. He alluded to one or two objections to a life academy, and recom- 
mended students to copy first from the best statues founded on nature. 
In the Royal Academy students were not allowed to go: into the Life 
Academy until they had drawn for some time in the Antique Academy. 
This was essentially, he said, an age of detail, perhaps too much so. 
They were losing broad masses and generalizations. He hoped this 
scheme would be carried out, and that this Institute would give it their 
best support, because whatever tended to the advancement of art would 
tend to the elevation of the artist, and he had a sort of catholic feeling 
and desire to see the English artists taking the position they ought 
to hold. 

It was then resolved that the report be received and adopted, and 
that it be referred back to the Council to nominate four gentlemen to 
act with the President in accordance therewith. 

It was then recommended that the name of the: school be ‘The 
School of Art aceessorial to Architecture,” and that the fees be reduced 
to a guinea and a-half per term, or three guineas per annum. 


Dec. 5. Mr. Tuomas L. Donatnson, President, in the chair. 

A letter from Cardinal Wiseman was read, acknowledging the flatter- 
ing notice made by the President in his recent opening address, of the 
lecture read by His Eminence at the South Kensington Museum, “ On 
the Architecture of London,” in April last. The letter was accompanied 
by several photographs of the excavations of the Old Imperial Palace 
at Rome, now being undertaken under the auspices of the Emperor of 
the French. These photographs were placed by Cardinal Wiseman 
at the disposal of the President for exhibition at the evening meetings 
of the Institute. 

A paper was read by E. I’Anson, Fellow, ““On the New Office 
Buildings now being erected in the City of London,” in which reference 
was made to the greatly increased importance and magnificence of these 
structures as contrasted with those erected in former years. The paper 
was illustrated by numerous drawings of buildings recently erected, in- 
cluding Langbourne Chambers, Fenchurch-street, in which latter case 
the system of lighting from internal areas, lined with white glazed tiles, 
and the introduction of open iron doors, serving also for the purposes of 
ventilation, had been introduced. 

Genr, Mac. 1865, Vor. I. Bb 
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A discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Ashpitel, 
Mr. J. J. Cole, Mr. J. W. Papworth, and other members took part. 


Dec. 19. Mr. Georez E. Srreer, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

A paper on the “ Construction of Theatres,” was read by Mr. A. W. 
Taylor, in which, after a brief review of the construction and arrange- 
ment of ancient examples, he proceeded to consider the requirements 
of modern theatres in detail. He considered the design of a theatre 
a less arduous task than was generally imagined, and that as a general 
rule, theatres need not be constructed to hold more than 2,500 persons, 
As regards internal form and acoustic requirements, Mr. Taylor ad- 
duced Her Majesty’s Theatre as perhaps the best in the world. He 
then considered the questions of lighting and ventilation, mentioning in 
particular the new Thedtre Lyrique at Paris, where he said the cost 
of gas for lighting, through its glass roof, was treble the usual average. 
He then dwelt upon the modes of ingress and egress, and said that 
while there might be but few entrances, the exits should be as numer- 
ous as possible, in the event of any sudden alarm; and that, where two 
passages meet, such passages should be double the ordinary width—an 
arrangement, he mentioned, that had not been carried out in the new 
opera-house at Paris. Mr. Taylor then spoke of the internal decoration, 
which he said should be the work of a true artist, suggesting that the 
principles shewn in medieval coloured decoration might be advan- 
tageously applied to theatres. He considered all ornamental projec- 
tions as fatal to sound, and again adduced Her Majesty’s Theatre as an 
example in this respect worthy of imitation. As regards the exterior, 
he would prefer simplicity and truthfulness of expression, both in design 
and the material used, to all the so-called grandeur of effect so much 
attempted in modern structures. Mr. Taylor then spoke in detail of 
stage arrangements, preferring the experience of a good stage carpenter 
to all the costly and complicated modern systems of machinery. 

A discussion followed the reading of Mr. Taylor’s paper, in which the 
Chairman and several members took part. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE prizes to art workmen have been awarded; the following is the 
report of the Council :— 


“It is with no pleasant feelings that the Council has to announce that it declines 
to give any prizes for wood-carvings this year. Encouraged by the success which 
attended the competition of last year, it offered for 1864 prizes larger in value 
than it had ever done before, viz. a first prize of £20, and a second one of £10, 
with extra prizes of £1 1s. or upwards, according to the merit of the specimens ; 
and it proposed for the subject a narrative which it believed was familiar above all 
others to every one from earliest infancy, viz. the parable of ‘The Good Samaritan.’ 
It made sure that so well-known a subject and such ample remuneration would 
have produced tenders of more than average merit, and probably a larger number 
of them. When the time for sending in the subjects had arrived, the Council was 
astonished to find that only five competitors had entered the lists. When their 
works came to be examined, the Council, to its regret, discovered that the five 
panels were, while slightly different in comparative merit, alike unsatisfictory in 
conception and clumsy in execution. It was the unanimous opinion of all who 
assembled at the adjudication that none deserved a prize, even of a reduced value ; 
so the year which, it was hoped, might have been marke as an epoch of progress, 
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will be noted in the records of the Architectural Museum as a blank as far as the 
prizes for carving are concerned. 

“The Museum has a different record to make of the new prizes for silver work. 
The Council of the Architectural Museum offered a first prize of £10 for the best, 
and Mr. H. Heather Bigg, of Wimpole-street, a second prize of five guineas for the 
next best, reproduction in silver, on a reduced scale, of a cast in the Architectural 
Museum coilection representing a group of leaves. ‘The special object of this prize 
was to encourage hand-tooling, or chasing. Tle length of the leaves in the works 
sent in for competition was not to be more than three-eighths of an inch. The 
group of leaves was to be either chiselled from the solid, or cast and carefully 
chased, or the leaves made in detail, and brought together by soldering. Six 
specimens were sent in, of which two were considered to be disqualified, from their 
non-fulfilment of the exact conditions. The first prize was given to Mr. Henry 
Whitehouse, jun., employed by Mr. Whitehouse, of 9, Chadwell-street, St. John- 
street-road; the second, to Mr. Septimus Beresford, employed by Mr. Richards, of 
29, Middelton-street, St. John-street-road; and an extra prize of three guineas was 
voted by the Museum to Mr.G. J. Langley, of 25, Wynyatt-street, Clerkenwell. 
Moreover, the work of Mr. Walter Harrison, apprentice to Messrs. Garrard, which 
was disqualified from the competition from its non-fulfilment of the conditions, 
was considered to possess such merit that a gratuity of one guinea and a bound 
copy of Labarte’s ‘Handbook of Arts of the Middle Ages,’ were voted to 
Mr. Harrison. 

“The colour prizes usually given by the Ecclesiological Society and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, through the Architectural Museum, were this year transmuted by the 
donors into a prize of £10 for a rosette executed in transparent enamels on silver. 
The colours to be of not less than nine separate tints, and of the same class and 
character as those in the head of a crozier (from the Soltykoff collection) and two 
triptychs (silver gilt, and with plaques of translucent enamel, date circa 1350 to 
1400) exhibited in the precious metal, enamel, and jewellery court of the South 
Kensington Museum. ‘The central compartment of the rosette to contain two 
tints without an intervening thread of metal, which need not be sunk to 
a depth of more than one-thirtieth of an inch. 

“ Another prize of £10, given by Mr. Ruskin, was offered for a rosette of similar 
size and design to the above, executed in opaque enamels on a ground of copper. 
Tne colours to be of not less than nine separate tints, and of the same class and 
character as those of the Soltykoff chasse, in the South Kensington Museum, or 
of any fine specimen of Chinese encrusted enamel. The central compartment of 
the rosette to contain two tints, without an intervening thread of metal. The 
copper to be hollowed to the depth of not less than one-sixteenth of an inch, and 
the metal surfaces to be fire-gilt. 

“These two prizes were to be adjudicated by the Committee of the Ecclesio- 
logical Society, together with Mr. Ruskin, Mr. J.C. Robinson, and Mr. Burges. 
For the first prize two competitors strove, and, acting on the discretiouary power 
coutainued in the instructions, the judges divided the prize into one of £7, to 
Mr.H. de Koningh, of 79, Dean-street, Soho; and one of £3, to Mr. Frederick 
Lowe, of 13, Wilderness-row, London. Mr.de Koningh’s work was remarkable 
for the success with which he had enamelled good ruby on silver, a feat which 
Cellini pronounced impossible, though comparatively easy on gold. For Mr. 
Ruskin’s prize there were three competitors, and the prize was assigned to 
Mr. Alfred Gray, in the employ of Messrs. Eikington, of Lirmingham. Mr. de 
Koningh, however, competed with so much spirit, not only with the prescribed 
rosette, but with a volunteered imitation of Chinese cloisonne, that, although the 
latter had no equitable claim to a prize, the judges recommended the Architectural 
Museum to recognise its merit by a gift of Labarte’s Handbook, which was voted 
accordingly. 

* Signed, JOSEPH CLARKE, 
Nov. 14, 1864. Hon. Sec.” 


A course of lectures is being arranged, to commence early in March. 
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CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


Jan. 18,1865. A general meeting of the Camden Society was held, 
Joun Bruce, Esq., the Director, in the chair, for the election of a Presi- 
dent, in the room of the late Marquess of Bristol. The meeting cordially 
concurred with the Council in the expression of condolence they had 
conveyed to the family of the Marquess on the great loss they had mu- 
tually sustained. The nomination of the Marquess of Camden, K.G., as 
the new President of the Society, made by the Council, was then seconded 
by William Tite, Esq., M.P., and carried unanimously, his Lordship’s 
zealous services in the promotion of historical and antiquarian research, 
particularly in the case of the Kent Archeological Society, being gene- 
rally acknowledged and warmly appreciated. 

The coincidence of the Marquess Camden becoming President of the 
Camden Society, (after the twenty-seven years for which it has now 
existed,) deserves remark, and may perhaps require explanation with 
some persons. Both the Society and the Marquess take their designa- 
tion from the same William Camden, once the Master of Westminster 
School, and afterwards Clarencieux King of Arms, the author of the 
Britannia, and editor of several English historians, The Marquess de- 
rives his title from the circumstance of his grandfather, Lord Chancellor 
Pratt, having resided at Camden Place in the parish of Chislehurst 
at the time when he was first raised to the peerage in 1786. Camden 
Place had been the residence of William Camden. 

We are rejoiced to hear that the completion of the Promptorium 
Parvulorum, edited by Mr. Albert Way, is destined to signalise the first 
year of the Marquess Camden’s presidency. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Dee. 15, 1864. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. T. W. Robinson was elected a member. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited a penny of Ciolwulf found in Bedford- 
shire, and of a hitherto unpublished type. It may be thus described : 
—Obv. fe LIOLVVLF REX. Head to right. Rev. J. AELHyN. Cross 
crosslet. Judging from comparison with contemporaneous coins, Mr. 
Roach Smith is inclined to assign the coin to the first rather than to the 
second Ciolwulf. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited a Greek imperial coin of Com- 
modus, found at Colchester, struck at Nicomedia, with the legend 
NIKOMHAION AIS NEQKOPON. 

Mr. Smallfield exhibited a specimen of leather money for “five 
shillings,” struck for the overseers of the Birmingham workhouse at 
the beginning of the present century; also an impression of the plate 
for one of the value of half-a-crown. 

Mr. Madden read a paper, communicated by the Rev. C. Babington, 
B.D., “On an Unpublished Tetradrachm of Lysimachus, probably 
struck at Byzantium, reading AYSIMAXO, with Remarks on this Form 
of the Genitive, together with a Brief Notice of other Unpublished Coins 
of Lysimachus in the Author’s Cabinet, and of a Gold Octodrachm of 
Arsinoé, struck at Tyre.” In this paper the author pointed out the 
prevalence of the earlier form of the Greek genitive, which terminated 
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in O instead of in OY, upon coins of a date anterior to Philip II. of 
Macedon ; such, for instance, as those of Alexander I., Archelaus, and 
Eropus, which bear the legends AAEZANAPO, APXEAAO, and AEPOTO. 
Under Philip II. of Macedon the termination OY appears, and on his 
coins his name is almost always written ®IAImMO0Y. On the coins of 
Curia the name of Maussolus, 8.c. 353, is constantly MAYZZQAAO, 
while Pixodorus, who reigned 3.c. 336, has both DIZQAAPO and 
MIZQAAPOY. On the whole it appears probable that the termination 
OY was in general use, in Europe at all events, about the middle of the 
fourth century B.c., and after the time of Alexander the Great it had, in 
both Europe and Asia, superseded the older form of 0. The coin of 
Lysimachus seems to afford one of the latest instances of the archaic 
form remaining in use. The paper concluded with a notice of some 
other coins of Lysimachus and of a gold octodrachm of Arsinoé, wife 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the author’s collection, having the mono- 
gram of Tyre upon it, and thus proving that some of these splendid gold 
coins were minted at that city. _ 

Sir Charles G. Young, Garter King of Arms, communicated some 
notes “‘On some Variations in the Bearing of the Royal Arms as 
exhibited on Coins.” The half-crowns of William and Mary afford 
a good instance of the want of uniformity which has existed in respect 
of the marshalling of the arms of the different kingdoms which are 
united in the Royal shield. On some they are arranged in due form, 
1. and 4. England and France quarterly, 2. Scotland, and 3. Ireland ; 
but on others England alone occupies the first quarter and France alone 
the fourth. On some medals and pattern-pieces of Charles II. the 
arms are marshalled as follows: 1. England, 2. Scotland, 3. France, 
4. Ireland. It seems probable that these errors originated in the 
fashion of placing the national arms on four separate shields arranged 
in the form of a cross, and on which occasionally the arms-of France 
and England, instead of being quartered together on one shield, were, 
on account of the small space in each shield, placed in separate shields ; 
and that when the arms had again to be marshalled on one shield it was 
left to the taste of the engraver or master of the mint, instead of being 
carried out in accordance with the laws of heraldry. 

Mr. E. J. Powell communicated a paper “On Marking, not Milling,” 
in which he maintained the correctness of his views as to the proper use 
of these terms, notwithstanding the objections raised by Mr. Williams. 
He shewed that in a legal point of view milled money is that which has 
been struck by the “ mill and screw,” and that the proper and original 
term for the graining on the edge of a coin is “marking,” and not 
“ milling.”” Mr. Williams, on the contrary, has advocated the use of the 
term milling as applied to the graining on the edge of a coin, on the 
ground that the term has now been so long in use that it must be 
regarded as established. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen read a paper “On some Gold Ornaments 
and Silver Coins found in June, 1863, in the Island of Bute.’”” The 
ornaments consist of two rings, one plain the other twisted, and three 
bands or fillets of gold slightly ornamented. The coins are twenty- 
seven in number, one Henry I., three Stephen, one uncertain, and the 
rest of David I. of Scotland. Two of the pennies of David are from 
a new place of mintage, which Mr. Pollexfen thinks must be Hadding- 
ton, and several are of a hitherto unpublished type. The correctness 
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of the attribution of coins to David I. seems to be proved by the coins 
in this hoard, but it appears doubtful whether any have yet been dis- 
covered of Alexander I. One of the Bute coins which the author con- 
siders to belong without doubt to David I. appears to be identical with 
two of those figured by Lindsay, and attributed by him to Alexander I. 
Mr. Pollexfen also described three other coins of David in his own 
cabinet, two of which resemble specimens from the find in Bute, but 
the third presents a new type. Its reverse nearly resembles that of the 
coin ascribed by Mr. Lindsay to Malcolm III., but which the author 
regards as being more probably a coin of Malcolm LV. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 5, 1864. The Rev. Canon BiomFr£tp in the chair. 

Dr. Brushfield read a paper ‘“‘On the Remains of the Romans in 
Chester, with a Detailed Description of those discovered in Bridge- 
street, in June, 1863.”” The lecture was copiously illustrated with 
drawings prepared expressly for the evening. A number of abbey 
counters, recently discovered at Saighton Grange, near Chester, were, 
by permission of Lord Westminster, exhibited at the meeting. 


The lecturer, after some remarks on the general character of the discoveries, 
proceeded to remark that all his auditors were no doubt aware of the peculiar 
formation of Chester with regard to its walls and principal streets; and that in 
the southern or Bridge-street there existed, about half way down on the 
eastern side, a comfortable, old-fashioned, rather tumble-down-looking hotel 
called the “ Feathers,” adjoining the site of one of the antiquarian attractions 
of Chester, the so-called “Roman Bath.” The hotel, together with some ad- 
joining property, was condemned to be pulled down in the summer of 1863, to 
make way for the erection of some spacious business premises, requiring for 
this purpose the ground to be excavated below the street level, and for the 
most part below the level of the medieval foundations, as well as for a con- 
siderable distance from the line of the present street. The Rev. W. Massie 
tritely remarked that “if we would look for ‘ Britannia Romana’ we must seek 
it in a stratum some yards under-ground,” (Chest. Arch. Journ., vol. i. p. 70,) 
and certain it is that “a large part of the knowledge which we possess of the 
early history of our country” (Bruce, 2, 1st edit.) _ been literally dug up. 
This is true of Chester as of all Roman towns; hence it is that we so often 
avail ourselves of any excavations that may be going forward on purpose to 
witness the labours of those practical archeologists, the navvies; so that when 
on the site of the old “ Feathers,” on June, 1363, a broken pillar of classic 
origin was unearthed, its presence betokened that other antiquities of import- 
ance must be in the neighbourhood. All lovers of local archeology were on 
the gui vive, and they were soon well rewarded, for two days later, June 22, 
whilst excavations were being made to lower the floor of a cellar situated 
beneath the smoke-room of the old hotel, the labourers laid bare what were 
evidently the remains of an extensive hypocaust, the pillars of which were 
within a foot of the old cellar floor, which they assisted to support—so close 
were they in fact, that it is hardly possible to conceive but that during the 
— construction of the cellar some of the pillars must have been bared, 
and as many of these were missing from their places, they may have been 
removed at that very period. About ten days afterwards the base of a lar 
pillar, resting in its original position, was found, and from this period until the 
termination of the excavations, but few days poe during which portions of 
shafting, other bases, portions of tessellated pavement, &c., were not dis- 
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covered. The excavated portion which contained the bulk of the Roman 
remains was about 128 ft. in length by 88 ft. in width, and he (Dr. Brushfield) 
would now briefly describe them, reserving the details for a future occasion. 
Commencing with those discovered on the south side, there first appeared the 
foundation courses of a stone wall, running almost due east and west. Pro- 
jecting from this onthe south face there were other walls of the same character, 

ut not quite so thick as the one just mentioned, which divided the space into 
unequal-sized apartments, and what was particularly striking was their tolerably 
uniform height. Bounding these spaces was a stone wall of considerable 
height, forming in fact part of the division wall of the adjoining property. 
There was no doubt that it was built in late times, though most Sebel the 
material was taken from Roman buildings. At the first angle the wall was 
rather lower, and it at first appeared as though the original building had com- 
menced here, but it was soon evident that there had been one or more rooms 
in advance (on the west side), as some of the lowest courses of stone still re- 
mained, but all other vestiges had been swept away long previously. Cressing 
the first partition wall there appeared the site of a spacious room, the floor of 
which was covered with masses of Roman concrete, but there were no signs of 
tesseree. Below this appeared two layers of thick tiles, interspersed here and 
there with a sandstone flag—all much starred and fractured. On raising 
these it was at once apparent that these tiles formed the roof of the hypocaust, 
as on their removal the heads of the pillars were exposed to view, the inter- 
spaces being occupied by a solid compact mass composed of ashes, drainage 
material, and general at Porky Although a large number of the pillars, par- 
ticularly at the east end, were absent, and many that remained were fragmen- 
tary, yet all that were found remained in their original position. Crossing 
over the next partition wall, there first appeared a large square opening in the 
main or outside wall, and they now for the first time commenced to find tesserse 


—- rubbish. In the south-west corner was discovered a large fragment 


of a black and white tessellated pavement, which had evidently been forcibly 
and wilfully broken up, as it was very much fractured, was in a eT 
position, so that the lowest end nearly touched the floor of the hypocaust, an 
upon it was found half of one of the pillars of the latter. There was satis- 
factory evidence of the whole of this room having been occupied by a hypo- 
caust, some of the pillars being found iz situ. This was also the case with 
a small apartment which had been taken off the larger one; but the pillars 
here were very remarkable, some of them being of sandstone as in the other 
rooms, whilst some were built up of tiles. It also contained a black and 
tessellated pavement of a very simple pattern. Beyond this was a small apait- 
ment with a very peculiar tessellated pavement, having a 9 ae beneath ; 
and beyond this again was another and larger room, which had evidently had 
a hypocaust, and most probably a tessellated pavement, the whole of which, 
however, had been removed. 80 that from one end to the other there was 
a series of irregular-shaped rooms, all having hypocaust arrangements, and 
most probably all with tessellated floors. 

Commencing again at the western extremity, and at a few feet to the north 
of the main wall, the explorers first arrived at a peculiar square excavation in 
the solid rock which had been included in the site of a modern wall, and for some 
time it was thought probable that it was not of early date. Beyond this were 
found the bases of five pillars in succession, each resting on a large square block 
of sandstone, and partly sunk in the rock ; then a square excavation, followed 
by another base, and terminating with the sites of two others,—the noticeable 
feature being that the sites were equidistant from each other, and parallel to 
the main wall. Between 30 and 40 ft. to the north of these pillars, and parallel 
to them, were found the remains.of another row, of which three only exhibited 
the bases, but the sites of seven others were evident. On comparing the bases 
with those on the opposite side, the second and third were opposite bases in 
the first row. The first deserves a special mention: it was the only base which 
was surmounted by a portion of the origiual shaft, and had formed part of the 
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boundary of some modern room, in which position the exposed portion had been 
whitewashed; and, moreover, its position was exactly opposite that of the 
square excavation before alluded to, which was at first thought to be com- 
paratively modern, and which was similar in appearance to the sites of the 
absent base. So that they possessed ample evidence of the existence of two 
rows of pillars (ten on either side) parallel to each other, and to the apartments 
already noticed. But there was no evidence whatever—and repeated search 
was made—of the original existence of any pillars bridging or connecting the 
interspaces of the terminal pillars of the two rows. Principally within the 
large quad space formed by the pillars there were discovered large 
portions of the shafts and capitals, some of them much broken, all recumbent, 
and apparently lying on the original level. Two of the capitals were complete in 
height, but neh loveied, as a portion of one shaft was found lying horizontally 
in the débris, about 2ft. above the — level. Fragments of the capitals were 
found in several of the modern walls: and at the Bridge-street end several 
portions of pillars of a smaller size were found. 

Beyond the pillar at the east end were the remains of a narrow wall a foot 
from the main wall, to which it ran parallel ; this was met by another at right 
angles to it, about the same distance from the last pillar that the pillars were 
from eaeh other : there were evidences of another angle at the foot of the latter, 
most distant from the main wall. Beyond the first angle spoken of was the 
remains of an irregular pavement, formed partly of herringbone bricks and 
partly of common, of irregular shape and size. At the west end between the 
pillars and the length of the street, was a mass of concrete, the evident founda- 
tion of a wall; and he (the lecturer) was informed that some remains of Roman 
walls were also discovered close to the line of the street. At this end were 
also discovered a few fragments of some smaller pillars. Neither in the inter- 
space of the two rows of pillars, nor between the first row and the wall, were 
there any indications of paving. Such were these portions of the remains, 
which were indisputably of Roman work. Amongst the débris were large 
quantities of fragments of tiles of various kinds, charcoal, and some miscel- 
laneous antiquities, to which he would, in his second lecture, direct attention. 
Of all the Roman remains thus briefly described not one was now visible in 
its original position. Some had been used in the buildings now in progress, 
some had been removed to the Water Tower Museum, and some were in pri- 
vate hands, so that with regard to their original site they were now practically 
obliterated. In their original position they were of the utmost interest. 

Dr. Brushfield next spoke of the remains of these Roman buildings in detail, 
first noticing the manufactures in clay, such as plain tiles, pan tiles, flue tiles, 
cylindrical tiles, hexagonal roof slabs, and tile tombs. Passing on, he took into 
consideration Roman pavements, including not only those of the floors of resi- 
dences, but those of court-yards, offices, and the streets. Then came a notice 
of the tessellated pavements, the various shapes and colours being described, 
and specimens of them exhibited. Dr. Brushfield concluded by stating that at 
the next meeting he } re age to perfectly describe Koman masonry in Chester, 
and after that the details of the hypocaust. He would then enter into the 
question as to the character of the building—whether it was, us Mr. Tite said®, 
a temple, or whether it was a public building at all; and, if a public building, 
whether it might not have been a series of public baths. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Oct. 5, 1865. The Very Rev. the Dean or Ossory, President, in the 


chair. Nine new members were elected. 
The Rev. Jas. Graves said that although the injury done to the 
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sculptures at Clonmacnoise had been most lamentable, yet that the 
steps taken by this Society to enforce the statute passed for the pre- 
servation of public monuments had been productive of most beneficial 
results. Not only had it been made publicly known that such Van- 
dalism could not be committed with impunity, but the attention of 
the Irish government having been called to the subject, the following 
most important order had been issued to the Constabulary Force 
throughout the country :— 


“INJURY TO PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 


“The practice of defacing and injuring public monuments having been brought 
under the notice of the Government, it is most desirable that the attention of the 
Force should be called to the provisions of the 24 and 25 Vic. cap. 97, and section 
39. It is to be understood, therefore, that it is the duty of the Constabulary to 
interfere for the protection of all such monuments, and to use their best endeavours 
to bring to justice the parties guilty of such misdemeanor. 

“H. J. BRowyriG. 

“ Constabulary Office, Dublin, 

“7th September, 1864.” 


It now remained for the public to aid the officials in carrying out this 
law, by reporting to the police every case of wanton injury to any 
sculptured monument, ancient or modern, whether in the old church- 
yards or elsewhere exposed to public view, in order that the law 
might be put in force. 

Mr. Graves said the members were all aware of the most praise- 
worthy exertions of their fellow-member, Mr. T. L. Cooke, Sessional 
Crown Prosecutor for the King’s County, in the matter of the Clon- 
macnoise outrage. Without his valuable aid the good results already 
obtained would never have been realized. He (Mr. Graves) therefore 
thought all would agree with him that some special mark of the 
Society’s appreciation of Mr. Cooke’s services ought to be bestowed. 
He would therefore propose that that gentleman be elected an ho- 
norary life-member, and that the thanks of the Society be presented 
to him. The proposition was seconded by Mr. Prim, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Several presentations to the Library and Museum were made. 
Among them were some articles found in the course of the works in 
the choir of St. Canice’s Cathedral, which were presented by the Dean 
of Ossory. They comprised three iron keys, one 8 in. long, the 
second 42 in., and the third 4} in., the bows of all formed alike, but 
the wards of various patterns ; a very small clay tobacco-pipe, about 
the age of Charles II.; an iron stamp bearing the figure 1, and a 
number of encaustic flooring-tiles, one of which was inlaid. Mr. 
Graves observed that the keys were at all events as old as the four- 
teenth century, as the largest of them was found near the bottom of 
a wall which had been erected about the year 1360, across the arch 
in the north wall of the choir. 

Mr. Richard Preston, of Tilbury-place, presented a carved stone, 
found in the walls of a cabin which was undergoing rebuilding, near 
the Black Abbey. It represented the Virgin and infant Saviour, and 
had evideutly formed part of the side support of an altar-tomb of the 
sixteenth century. 

Mr. Graves, with reference to the kitchen midden at Clare Island, 
Bannow, co. Wexford, the discovery of which by the Rev. John 
GenT. Mac, 1865, Vot, I, cc 
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Lymbery, had been brought before the last meeting‘, reported the 
results of an investigation since made by Mr. Lymbery and the Rev. 
Mr. Eden. A trench had been cut through the heap, and a large 
mass of bones examined, but no implements or ornaments of iron or 
bronze had been discovered. The fragments of a coarse earthen 
vessel were found among the bones of which principally the deposit 
was formed. Dr. Boxwell, of Wexford, to whom some of the latter 
were shewn, declared them to be principally the bones of deer, with 
some oxen and swine. A horn core of the Bos longifrons was among 
the specimens forwarded by Mr. Lymbery, who al-o sent the frag- 
ments of the urn. It was intimated that a large portion of the refuse 
heap still remained unexamined. 

The Rev. John Lymbery reported that the wall which surrounds 
the ancient church and burial-ground of Bannow, having fallen a good 
deal, it became necessary to put it into thorough repair. Some exca- 
vations having been made outside the burial-ground in a south- 
westerly direction, not only were the thick slate slabs used in roofing 
discovered, but also the walls of solid substantial houses. He saw 
the squared granite stones, forming the entrance to a house, in pro- 
cess of being removed, and a few yards to the west of the churchyard 
wall was discovered a stone, a portion of which had been broken off 
and lost, but what remained shewed a fragmentary inscription as 
follows :— 

oo oo oo All. fitze 
. « tence. builded. this . 
howse . in. the. peere . of . 
owre . lord . 1598 . and. 
PMarion . Sinot . his . wife . 


This stone had been carried away to a farm-house a couple of miles 
off. It is 18in. in breadth. Mr. Lymbery sent an excellent photo- 
graph of the stone and inscription, executed by his brother. This 
discovery is interesting as shewing that houses of considerable pre- 
tension were built in the now obliterated town of Bannow so late 
as the close of the sixteenth century. 
~ Mr. Lenihan read a paper “On the Tomb of Geoffrey Arthur, 
Treasurer of St.Canice” (d. 1519), the inscription on which has 
been hitherto very imperfectly understood. 

The Rev. James Graves said that— 


“Since they last had met, some important discoveries had been made at the 
‘Cathedral of St. Canice, which illustrated the history of the fabric. On the re- 
moval of the woodwork put up by Bishop Pococke about the year 1760, as fittings 
in the choir, the suggestion which he (Mr. Graves) had put forward in the ‘ History’ 
of the cathedral, published in conjunction with his friend Mr. Prim, namely, that 
the original plan included choir as well as nave aisles, was proved beyond dispute. 
The researches made early in the year by Mr. Deane, the architect of the Dean 
and Chapter, had shewn the existence of one arch in each of the side walls of the 
choir, richly moulded, and with discontinuous imposts ; it also appeared from the 
existence of a credence and piscina in the north and south chapels, that each of 
these had been furnished with altars, and were originally distinct chapels, although 
all record of their dedication was lost. It had been suggested that this discovery 
indicated the existence of a procession path round the church ; the altar-screen 
was supposed to have stood west of the two arches, and the more eastern part of 
the chancel was conjectured to have been the Lady-chapel. This theory seemed 
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probable at the time; but the recent discoveries completely upset it. The wain- 
scoting and galleries being removed, and the interior walls of the chancel exposed, 
the architectural history of this portion of the building was clearly indicated. It 
became evident that the original plan included side aisles to the choir with arcades 
of two arches each, and transeptal arches corresponding to those of the nave. We 
know from the annals of Clynn, a contemporary and a native of Kilkenny, who 
probably saw the catastrophe, that in June, 1332, the original tower of the cathe- 
dral fell, carrying with it, in hideous ruin, the fore part of the chapels and great 
part of the choir (‘magna pars chori et vestibulum capellarum’). This catastrophe 
evidently was not repaired till late in the century, when the western piers of the 
tower were strengthened, and the two eastern piers entirely rebuilt, whilst the 
transeptal arches of the choir-aisles, together with the two arches of their arcades 
next the tower, being looked on as sources of weakness, were not restored; hence 
the solid walls (one of them in the north transept pierced with a door of the 
period) which we now see in the eastern sides of the transepts, and in the choir 
adjoining the tower—save only that in the latter instance the lower parts of the 
squire piers which supported the two choir-aisle arches remain perfect, and indi- 
cate plainly the original design. A greatly increased buttress-support was thus 
given to the new tower, and in order to increase the resistance to lateral thrust, 
the two remaining arches were built up solidly, for half the thickness of the wall, 
to the spring of the arch ; two doors with a large roll-moulding 4 and other details 
of the end of the fourteenth century being inserted, and the arches being left open 
above. These doors were furnished with long bolt-holes, to hold a wooden bolt, 
which, when drawn, secured the doors at the choir side. The doorway at the south 
side is perfect; that to the north had been removed, all except a portion of one 
jamb, at a later period, and then bricked up. When inserting these doorways, the 
original jamb of the arch was put to use up to the height of the door; and a notch 
cut into the soft Caen stone to take the voussoirs of the door-head, which latter is 
acutely pointed on the side of the chapel, and has a drop-arch towards the choir. 
The arcades of the choir-aisles having thus lost one of their arches, it was thought 
useless to retain their darkened western ends as appendages to the chapels for 
which they served; and so, at the north side, a wall was thrown across from the 
west jamb of the remaining arch, and an upper and lower chamber formed. The 
lower chamber probably served as the vestry and treasury, and the chamber above 
as accommodation for the official whose duty it was to watch the valuables in the 
church. his last arrangement has been suggested by the existence of a small 
round-headed lancet still partly existing, the external face of which looks into the 
south chapel, and through the remaining arch commands a view of the choir. In 
this north chapel the original credence and piscina are, as already observed, extant; 
the credence very much larger than and distinct from the piscina. In the south 
chapel the credence and pisciva are a couplet of niches separated by a small solid 
pier. The piscina has lost its drain, but in the stonework above remain the sockets 
of the rail (probably of iron) on which the towels, used in cleaning the sacred 
vessels, hung. That this chapel was also about this period, or shortly atter, cur- 
tailed like its northern fellow, is also apparent, but instead of a covered apartment, 
a small yard, with stair-turret leading to the choir roof, was formed. The original 
weathering of the roof and passage for getting at the valley between the roof and 
choir walls, still remain visible in this yard, and shew the first design. The stair- 
turret ® and present vaulting of the chapel seem to be contemporary, and most 
likely are of the same date as the small doorway leading from the Lady-chapel to 
this side-chapel, and the vault which Bishop Hacket, in the fifteenth century, 
erected in the tower‘, The vault of the south chapel is partly of the barrel shape 
and partly quadrupartite, and is of plain rubble masonry, without groins. It abuts 
against the mouldings of the remaining arch, and cuts the head of the original 
eastern triplet of the chapel. Contemporary with the stair-turret and belfry vault 





4 “ Tdentical with that on the door to north side-chapel already alluded to. 

© “A loop for borrowed light opens from the stair-turret into the chapel. 

f “ Provision for a Decorated vault would seem to have been made when the 
tower was rebuilding in the fourteenth century, but the idea appears to have never 
been carried out. ‘The grounds for this supposition are founded on the existence 
of vaulting-shafts attached to the rebuilt eastern piers of the tower, which at pre- 
sent are useless, and totally unconnected with Hacket’s vault. 
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are the four windows which at present pierce the western ends of the wall of the 
choir. Their heads are flat, but furnish a curious example of a Flamboyant bi-foil. 
Their jambs and sills, however, follow the original plan, and range with the six 
other lancet-headed clerestory windows which remain in the walls of the choir 
although built up. Thus the original design of the choir included, besides the 
group of nine magnificent lancet lights collected together in the east end and side 
walls, ten clerestory windows piercing the side walls over the arcades ; an arrange- 
ment the grandeur and beauty of which cannot be fully appreciated till all are (as 
it is intended) restored according to the plan of the first builders.” 


Mr. Graves went on to observe :— 


“Tt is plain that the ritual choir of the cathedral originally coincided with the 
stractural one, for the mouldings of the aisle-arcades terminate at about 5 ft. from 
the ground, leaving the lower part of the arch-piers plain. This indicates that the 
stalls of the dignitaries and canons were placed along these arches, commencing at 
the west end of the chancel—a supposition rendered more certain by the position 
of the triple sedilia which formerly filled the yawning chasm that has been dis- 
covered in the south wall east of the remaining aisle-arch—whilst opposite to it 
is an ogee-headed niche, which probably was erected to hold the effigial monument 
of that active (though turbulent) prelate, Bishop Richard de Ledrede, who, having 
died in 1360, was (according to Ware) buried in the Gospel side of the high altar. 
The details of this tomb agree in date with the inserted doors between the chapels 
and choir, and the ogee-headed door leading from the north transept into the 
chapel at that side. Indeed it is probable that the work of re-edification must be 
placed to the credit of De Ledrede. The style agrees with that in vogue during 
the latter part of his episcopate, and we know that he compelled William, Outlaw 
of Kilkenny, who was convicted of complicity in the celebrated Kilkenny witch- 
craft case, forming the main incident of Ledrede’s life, to cover with lead the 
chancel and the entire of the cathedral eastward of the tower, as well as the Lady- 
chapel. It is plain that the tower and forepart of the choir and chapels which 
fell in 1332, must have been rebuilt before this could be done, so that my con- 
clusion seems well founded. To the east of what I suppose to be Bishop Ledrede’s 
tomb-niche is the original Early English aumbrey; it was double, and probably 
pointed at top, but that portion is now gone. The remains of a central shaft 
against which the doors shut, and of two hooks for hinges, one in each jamb, shew 
the original arrangement. Round the choir, at nearly the level of the base of the 
easteru group of lancets, ran a stringcourse. This has all been most industriously 
hacked away to allow the oak wainscot to lie close to the walls; some fragments, 
however, discovered in the debris, shew its design—indeed it must be deemed for- 
tunate that there are ample indications left to guide the architect in all the resto- 
tions about to be undertaken. Scarcely any colour or decoration has been traced. 
I observed, however, on the original plastering of the choir-wall, in the upper 
chamber formed in the west end of the south chapel, some plain masonry pattern, 
black on a white ground. This has since fallen away. Some Old English letters, 
black on a white ground between red lines, appear on the back of the tomb-niche 
already described; but of this only the word ‘[requilevit’ can be guessed at, as 
the letters come away with superimposed whitewash. Some of the original tile 
pavement has also been discovered, in situ, in the choir. Immediately behind the 
high altar, in the east wall of the choir was found a square recess, about 2 ft. each 
way. In this were found about a third part of a human skeleton (the cranium 
being among the absent portions). The bones were exceedingly light and porous, 
their weight in the hand being scarcely appreciable. This fact, combined with the 
dryness of the position, would seem to indicate great antiquity; so that perhaps 
it may not be thought improbable that in this recess were deposited some relics 
removed from Aghadoe when the cathedral was transferred from thence to Kil- 





& “Except portions of the eastern and western jambs, and some mutilated Caen 
stone which formed the head, nothing has escaped the ruthless destruction of 
Pococke’s time. Enough remains, however, to shew that the sedilia were triple; 
that they were pedimented in front, and that the seats were separated by detached 
shafts, from the capitals of which some transoms passed backwards and supported 
the heads of the niches. 
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kenny—perhaps a portion of the bones of St. Canice himself, the remaining por- 
tions being amongst those burned by the Fitzpatricks in 1346.” 


The greater part of the stone used in the nave consists of a soft 
yellow free-stone. Mr. Graves stated that he had sent specimens 
taken from several samples to Mr. Du Noyer, of the Government 
Geological Survey, and received the following reply :— 


“ Castlepollard, Oct. 2, 1864. 


“My DEAR GRavES,—The specimens of the stones from the newly opened 
arches of the choir of St. Canice’s Cathedral, which you forwarded to me, are 
undoubtedly Caen stone; but of that variety in which the oolitic granules are not 
so perfectly rounded as in general. The sandy matrix predominates, and I should 
say, that the stone would be specifically lighter than that in which the granules 
are more fully developed. “ Yours very sincerely, 

“Gzo. V. Du NoyEr.” 


In conclusion Mr. Graves expressed his great regret that it does 
not seem to be the plan of the Dean and Chapter to carry out fully the 
original arrangement, and reserve the structural choir as the actual 
or ritual one, devoting the transepts or nave to the congregation. 
Every English ecclesiologist who has been consulted on the subject, 
is in favour of retaining this latter arrangement, and it seems that 
both propriety and the convenience of the congregation also demand 
it. Let the architect do what he will, the space eastward of the tower 
is narrow and confined; and even with the addition of the choir-aisles 
it will be impossible to secure a desirable arrangement; whilst the 
position of the stalls, rendered necessary by the contemplated design, 
will necessitate the obliteration of the tomb-niche and sedilia already 
described. 

Mr. Graves also alluded to the sepulchral discoveries in the choir, 
which we have already fully reported *. 

A paper was read from Thomas O’Gorman, Esq., Inspector of Loan 
Funds, on an important Ogham inscription discovered by him on one 
of the stones which formerly supported a cromlech, now fallen, at 
Castlederg, in the county of Tyrone. This paper was illustrated by 
rubbings and drawings, and it will be published in the Society’s 
Journal. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH 0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 28, 1864. The last meeting for the current year was held in 
the Town-hall, Leicester, the Rev. J, H. Hitz in the chair. 

In consequence of an invitation from Melton Mowbray, it was re- 
solved to hold the annual mecting for 1865 in that town, and a sub- 
committee was appointed to carry out the details. 

Several donations were announced towards the cost of the works for 
the preservation of the Jewry Wall at Leicester, now being carried out 
by the Society. Four new members were elected, and some architec- 
tural plans and drawings were exhibited. 

Among other antiquities were three that deserve especial notice. 
(1.) An ancient manuscript volume exhibited by the Rev. John 
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Sankey at the general meeting of the Society at Hinckley, in July 
last, and now entrusted to Mr. North, in order that members might 
have at this meeting an opportunity of again inspecting it more lei- 
surely. ‘Ihe size of the volume is 10 in. by 84 in., and it may be di- 
vided into three parts. The first part (and the most ancient) consists 
of seven pages of an office of the Church, conjectured from the head- 
ing to be that appointed for Corpus Christi Day by Urban IV., who 
died in 1264. From the notation, it is thought to have been written 
before the year 1338. The second part (which constitutes the great 
bulk of the volume) consists of 397 closely-written pages in the con- 
tracted Latin used in the Middle Ages. It appears to have been com- 
piled for the use of the parish priests, and principally, perhaps, from 
the Summa Summarum of Raymundus, the Canons, Provincial Con- 
stitutions, and a treatise of the venerable Anselm, De Concordié Pre- 
scientia, Predestinationis, et Gratie cum Arbitrio Libero. The work 
is styled by the scribe Maximum Regimen, and is divided into three 
parts. The contents of these parts are very varied and somewhat 
amusing; for instance, among matters relating to doctrines and dis- 
cipline, occur articles on Magna Charta, and Carta de Foresta, which 
were signed only about 130 years before the book was written. What 
add much to its interest are the facts that both the exact date of the 
writing of the manuscript, and the name of the scribe, are certain. At 
the head of the first part is the sentence, abbreviated in the original, — 
“‘Incipit Liber qui vocatur Maximum Regimen, compilatus in Anno 
Domini M°, c.c°. xliij’.;” and again, at the end of the third part, the 
same date is given, 1343. The name of the scribe, too, is equally 
clear. At the end of the first part, he says, “explicit prima pars 
hujus libri, incipiunt capitula secunda partio hujus libri: W. Beche.” 
So again, at the termination of his work, the scribe, ‘‘ Plenus Amoris,” 
subscribes his name “ Willm. Beche.” At the end of this principal 
portion of the volume are five pages of manuscript of apparently a later 
date, and certainly the work of a different hand. There is an Ordi- 
nacio Johannis Peckham Cantuar. Archiepi. Although Peckham 
flourished at the close of the thirteenth century, his archiepiscopal 
acts were probably not known until given to the public about the year 
1422, by Lindwood, Bishop of St. David’s. 

Three short-cross pennies of Henry III., in good preservation, re- 
specting which Mr. North (the exhibitor) remarked, that as there was 
little on the coins themselves to distinguish them from the coinage of 
Henry II., much had been written by learned numismatists upon the 
subject of their identification. As there are (or rather were, until the 
discovery of two hoards a few years ago) very few coins of the un- 
doubted reign of Henry II. in existence, owing to the country being 
swept clear of its money to pay the ransom of Richard I., Mr. Sainthill, 
in his Olla Podrida, and other writers in the ‘‘ Numismatic Chronicle,” 
have inferred from that fact, and for other reasons there given, one of 
which will presently be seen, that the many pennies in existence similar 
to those now exhibited, belong to the reign of Henry III. This in- 
ference receives almost the stamp of certainty, with regard, at least, 
to one of the coins now exhibited, for whilst the first bears the in- 
' scription, obverse: HENRI CVS REX, reverse, the moneyer’s name WALTER 
ON Ly. (i.e. Walter, of London),—the second the same obverse, with 
RAVF ON LYNE, on the reverse,—the third bears on the reverse ILGER ON 
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tyyp. Now, whilst nothing is known, Mr. North observed, respect- 
ing ‘‘ Walter” and “‘ Rauf” it is known that “ Ilger” was appointed 
one of the custos moneta, by Henry III., in the sixth year of his reign, 
(Maddox’s “* History of the Exchequer,”) which certainly goes far to 
prove that the coin was issued by that monarch, and not by his grand- 
father, Henry II. 

A singularly interesting and valuahle gold posy-ring, now the pro- 
perty of the Leicester Museum, exhibited by Mr. Wetherhead, Curator. 
This finger-ring, broken into two parts, was found on the thirteenth 
of June, 1864, on a fragment of Roman pavement, between eight and 
nine feet deep, during excavations in the Highcross-street, Leicester, 
opposite the inn known as the “ Red Lion.” The ring is a light one, 
weighing only fourteen grains, It is, from the style of lettering used 
in the inscription (there is no Hall-mark), the work of the fourteenth 
century. The ‘“ chancon,” ‘ reason,” or “ posy,” which appears in- 
cised on the outside of the ring, is ‘‘ + aAMoR VINCIT OMNIA,” an in- 
scription of considerable interest to the reader of early English poetry, 
inasmuch as Chaucer, in his prologue to his Canterbury Tales, de- 
scribing the dainty prioress “‘ Madame Eglantine,”’ says she wore a cloak 
full neat, on her arm a string of beads :— 


** And thereon hung a brooch of gold full sheen, 
On which was first ywritten a crowned A ; 
And after Amor vincit omnia.” 


Mr. James Thompson read some observations to shew (from the 
recent excavations made near the Jewry Wall), that that fabric was 
originally the western gateway of Roman Leicester. He traced the 
supposed direction of the walls in the primeval period, and stated and 
answered objections to the position he advocated :— 


“The Jewry Wall had two faces distinctly visible before the buildings now 
seen at the back of it were raised. That which is now built against and con- 
cealed, was the side which was presented in the early history of the place to 
the approaching visitor. It was the western face of the wall, as that we now see 
was its eastern face. The western face offered two openings, or entrances, each 
about 9 ft. wide, and about 20 ft. high from the original level, with an interval of 
15 ft. between the two arches, On the eastern side (as the visitor perceives) are 
four arches; but it does not appear that the two at the extreme ends of the 
structure were ever carried through, the two openings on the eastern side having 
passed through the two inner arches on the western side, though not in their 
centres. It has been suggested by Mr. Henry Goddard (and I think not with- 
out reason) that the two extreme arches on the eastern side served as small 
guard-rooms or apartments for the sentries on duty. 

“ Two objections have been raised to the supposition that the Jewry Wall was 
the original western gateway of Roman Leicester. 

“1st. It is alleged that in all probability there was no such wall or entrance on 
that side; as the river protected it from sudden assault, and as the ground between 
the wall and the river is proved to be full of the remains of Roman buildings 
formerly standing there, which, it is alleged, would not have been the case had 
a town wall existed in the direction assumed in this paper—the supposition being 
that no erections would have been placed in such a position, namely, exposed out- 
side a mural defence. 

“To all this it may be replied, that whatever examples may exist of a contrary 
practice, it is certain the Romans did protect their stations on the banks of rivers 
by raising walls on the sides nearest to the rivers. Such was the case at York and 
Chester ; and at the present time, the angle and part of a wall on the side nearest 
the Usk—a much more formidable stream than the Soar—may be seen standing 
at Caerleon, formerly a Roman station. I visited the site a month or two ago, 
and walked along the course of what remains of its ancient boundary, and there 
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noticed the fact of the preservation of part of the wall on the side near the river. 
But in the case of Leicester, it seems probable the population increased during the 
Roman occupation, to such an extent as to induce the rulers of the place to build 
upon the space between the wall and the river; and therefore the western wall 
would by degrees be afterwards removed, leaving only the gateway standing. 

“2nd. It is said the Jewry Wall might have been part of a Roman temple, or 
a Roman bath, or some other public edifice, and that the fragment now remaining 
is one end of such edifice; the greater portion of it having (we are told) probably 
stood on the site now occupied by St. Nicholas’s Church. 

“ Within the present month excavations have been made, under the manage- 
ment of a committee of your Society, in the foundations of the northern end of 
the Jewry Wall, to such a depth as to shew the exact nature of two of the piers, 
namely, that at the extremity, and that to the left hand, between the two arches. 
Now, had the building been brought forward, as conjectured, in the direction of 
the church adjoining, the foundations of one or both piers would have afforded evi- 
dence of the fact: on the removal of the earth, the lower courses of the walls (had 
they existed) would have been exhibited. But the result is the very reverse of 
this—the piers have been cleared of the rubbish, and shew that they were dis- 
tinctly finished off with two set-offs or footings, which are continuous along the 
sides as well as face of the piers or buttresses, The fabric did not, then, come 
forward in the direction of the church. 

“ As, in addition to the clear indications of the western side of the Jewry Wall 
having never been other than a wall with two openings in it, we now have the 
indubitable proof that the eastern side was not the end of a structure standing on 
the site of the church, but simply an arcade, we are shut up to the inference that 
it was originally a gateway solely. 

‘This conclusion has derived additional strength from the recent examination 
of a part of the wall, which lies under ground, beyond the northern end of the 
relic now visible above ground. This seems not to have been ‘bonded in’ the 
Jewry Wall itself, but the latter to have been built up aginst it; and it is not 
quite clear that the ‘ bonding’ was carried out all through the line of the under- 
ground masonry at the back of the arches: this favouring the presumption that 
the wall, first built with two openings in it, was at some period takendown to the 
surface of the ground in this part, and then raised again, above a certain level, 
a structure of homogeneous masonry. ‘The conclusion here arrived at respecting 
the Jewry Wall is further fortified by the discovery, north and south of it, at con- 
siderable distances, of portions of that which doubtless constituted the town wall. 

“To sum up: it may, I think, be now regarded as beyond controversy, that as 
the relic we are speaking of bore no evidences on its eastern face of being anything 
but a wall, and on its western face of being a row of arches merely, and not part 
of any building—and being in the locality where the western entrance would be 
= likely to be met with—the Jewry Wall was the western gateway of Roman 

eicester.” 


The Rev. J. H. Hill contributed a genealogical paper upon the 
Bathursts of Hothorpe, in the parish of Theddingworth, Leicester- 
shire. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Dee. 12. Mr. Josern Rosertson in the chair. 

Sir William Jardine, Bart.; Mr. Adam Dawson, younger, of Bonny- 
town; and Mr. Edward Lee of Penge and Thame, Oxon., were elected 
Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

I. “* Notice of the Excavations at Cambuskenneth Abbey in 1864,” 
by Col. Sir James E. Alexander, F.S.A. Scot. The paper began by 
a description of the ruins still remaining, the surrounding orchards, 
and a chapel near the ferry, which appeared in an old print. It ad- 
verted to a tradition that the bell had fallen into the river from the 
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boat in which it was in the course of being carried off, and suggested 
that it should be dredged for. It then described the excavations re- 
cently carried out by the trustees of Cowan’s Hospital with the sanction 
of the Crown. These led to the discovery of the site of the high altar. 
The chapter-house was traced out, as well as the church, the last being 
178 ft. in length. Pieces of stained glass, stone shafts and capitals, 
and stone whorls were turned up, and are to be deposited in a chamber 
of the belfry tower. Near the high altar a slab of coarse blue marble 
which had contained a brass was found, and below it a large oak coffin 
containing a skeleton, which was supposed to be that of King James III. 
The paper concluded with a report by Dr. Paterson, of Bridge of 
Allan, on the remains of bones discovered, and another by Mr. Macki- 
son, C.E., the town architect, Stirling, on the architectural character of 
the ruins. 

Mr. David Laing read various extracts from Ferrerius and the trea- 
surer’s accounts connected with the burial of James III. at Cambus- 
kenneth. One of the entries in the latter was a payment to the priest 
“that singis for the King and Queen in Cambuskynnell” in January, 
1488-9, ‘The king was buried there in June, 1488. 

Mr. Robertson suggested a doubt whether there was any evidence to 
shew that the Abbey had been ruined by Knox and his followers, as 
stated in the paper, or indeed that many of our ecclesiastical buildings 
had been so ruined. 

In this view he was supported by Professor Stevenson. 

II. “ Account of a Manuscript of the Eleventh Century, by Marianus 
of Ratisbon.” By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Brechin. In the 
absence of the Bishop, this paper was read by Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
and the manuscript was exhibited. It appeared that its writer was 
a celebrated scribe in the Scottish monastery founded at Ratisbon in 
1076; that he had repeatedly transcribed the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with explanatory comments, besides manual psalters, and other 
smaller works, and the volume now described. ‘This volume was said 
to consist of a series of ascetic treatises, all of which have been printed. 
The sixth article is a sermon by the celebrated Alcuin De Vertutibus. 
At the bottom of the pages, in a smaller hand, are notes, which are 
generally invocations of saints, most of them in Latin, but some in 
Gaelic. After a detailed description of the contents of the volume, the 
paper thus concluded :—* During the summer in which it was written, 
Ingulfus was composing his history, Marianus Scotus completing his 
chronicles, Lanfranc and Berengarius contributing to the theological 
thought of the age, William I. of England consolidating his conquests, 
Gregory VII. fighting the battle of the investitures, and our own 
Malcolm Canmore, with the help of St. Margaret, civilising Scotland.” 

Professor Stevenson made some remarks as to the interest both 
of the paper and the manuscript which it described, and added that 
from the absence of invocations of any Irish saints except Kilian, as 
well as the character of the writing and other circumstances, it was not 
unlikely that Marianus might have been a North Briton instead of 
an Irishman. 

Several additions to the Museum were announced:—1. Collection of 
Silver Ornaments, including Pins, Ring, ore, &c., found at Norrie’s 
Law, Largo; portion of a Sepulchral Urn and Calcined Bones, found 
in digging at Norrie's Law, Largo—by Mrs. Dundas Durham, Largo. 
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2. Sepulchral Urn, found in Banffshire; Stone Ball, with discs, found in 
Montblairy ; large Bronze Armlet, found in Montblairy—by Mrs. 
Morison of Bognie. 3. Sepulchral Clay Urn, found in a cist on the 
farm of Mill of Queich, parish of Alyth; Stone Cup, 44 in. in diameter, 
with a short handle, found at Barryhill, parish of Alyth—by the Hon. 
Captain Ogilvy of Loyal, Alyth. 4. Cinerary Urn, two Round Stones, 
&c., found at Pittodrie, Aberdeenshire—by Col. K. Erskine of Pittodrie, 
Aberdeenshire. 5. Bronze Ring, found among a quantity of ashes, 
charcoal, &c., near a “ Pict’s House” at Ruthven, Perthshire--by Peter 
W. Ogilvie, Esq., of Ruthven. 6. Tirling-Pin, with Shields, from an 
old house in Queen-street, Leith—by Dr. D. H. Robertson, F.S.A. 
Scot. 7. Half Thistle Dollar of King James VI., found in a field at 
Cambuslang, Lanarkshire—by James M’Leavy, Esq., Glasgow; also 
various bovuks added to the Library. 


WILTSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


Dec. 1. The annual meeting was held in the Town Hall, Devizes, 
Dr. Tuvrnam in the chair. The report of the Council, which 
was read by Mr. W. Cunnington, stated the Society to be in a pros- 
perous condition, the number of members being on the increase, and 
the expenditure of the past year having been kept within the income 
derived from subscriptions ; while the sale of the “ Wiltshire Collections” 
by Aubrey and Canon Jackson is gradually repaying the outlay which 
the publication of that excellent work caused. In regard -to publica- 
tions, there have been three further numbers of the Magazine issued 
since the annual meeting of the last year, which it is hoped are not in- 
ferior to their predecessors. The Magazine has also been considerably 
enriched by the addition of a very full and accurate index, with which 
Canon Jackson has closed the eighth volume, enhancing beyond mea- 
sure the value of the work as a book of reference. It was explained 
that the abandonment of the general Annual Congress this year, which 
had been fixed for Salisbury, was deemed advisable in consequence of 
the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Bath, which it was thought would clash with any local gathering for 
kindred objects, and render any attempt of the provincial meeting in- 
expedient; but the Council looks forward to the Salisbury meeting next 
year as one which promises much interest, and offers considerable stores 
of archeological research hitherto unemployed. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of its officers for the 
ensuing year. The names of R.S. Holford and T. H. A. Poynder, 
Esqs., were added to the list of vice-presidents. F. A. 8. Locke, Esq., 
was appointed the treasurer, and Mr. W. Cunnington was elected an 
additional general secretary in conjunction with the Rev. Canon Jack- 
son and the Rev. A. C. Smith. 

The following gentlemen were also appointed the Council for the 
ensuing year :—\Wm. Ewart, Esq., M.P., H. A. Merewether, Esq., Dr. 
Thurnam, Mr. T. B. Anstie, the Rev. B. C. Dowding, Mr. Meek, Mr. 
Wittey, the Rev. W. Jones, the Rev. W. C. Plenderleath, the Rev. W. 
Ewart, the Rev. W. H. Teale, and Mr. Coward. 

Mr. E. Waylen asked, with reference to the proposition to restore 
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Stonehenge, whether it was proposed that that restoration should be 
complete ? 

Mr. Cunnington said it was not. The proposition made by Mr. Scarth 
was not a new one. It was made fourteen years ago, and even before 
that, when the property belonged to the Duke of Queensbury. The 
proposition was only 46 restore the large trilithon that fell in 1797, and 
in doing that the other stones would not be interfered with, nor would 
any new stones that were not there already be introduced in the resto- 
ration. With regard to the expense, Mr. Scarth had set a subscription 
on foot, and an engineer had given an estimate, from which it appeared 
that the cost would be much less than was at first expected. 

Dr. Thurnam thought that while they were about it, it might be 
desirable to examine all the stones now in position and to test their 
stability. If found imperfect they should be rendered more stable by 
ramming and other means, so as to enable them to resist the action of 
the wind and weather. They might also take the opportunity of raising 
the altar stone, (afterwards replacing it in its present position,) to ascer- 
tain if anything was to be found underneath it. It was now a fashion- 
able theory with many archeologists that Stonehenge had not been 
a place of heathen worship, but merely a burying-place. Steuart and 
others were of opinion that it was a large tomb, and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth had thought that Aurelius Ambrosius and others were interred 
within the area of Stonehenge. 

Two of the papers which had been prepared, viz. by the Rev. A. C. 
Smith, on “ Birds,’’ and by Professor Buckland on ‘“ Roman Remains 
and Coins,”’ were not read, but the chairman said they would appear in 
the next number of the Society’s Magazine. 

Dr. Thurnam then read a paper relating to the inscriptions found on 
stones around British encampments. Having described the peculiar 
marks which were found on these stones, and shewn drawings of those 
on “ Long Meg and her daughters,” near Penrith, Dr. Thurnham said 
it was very probable that similar marks might be found on the stones 
at Abury if they were carefully examined. With this precedent, also, 
the stones at Stonehenge had been examined, and a mark was found on 
one of the stones which had given rise to some discussion and to con- 
siderable speculation’. He referred to the peculiar mark resembling 
a sickle, with the letters L. v. cut within it. He had compared it 
with Dr. Tate’s drawing, and taken rubbings of it, (which he exhibited,) 
and his conclusion on the whole was that the marks had been made in 
modern times, by some visitor to the spot, who, however, from the 
hardness of the stone, must have spent considerable time in the opera- 
tion. The suggestion of the marks being modern was not, however, 
received with much favour, and in the ‘* Archeological Journal’’ it was 
remarked that it was scarcely necessary to point out the arguments in 
favour of the antiquity of the marks, and that it was highly improbable 
that the characters could have been incised on so hard a stone bya 
casual visitor. On the visit of the British Association to Bath, an ex- 
cursion was made to Stonehenge, and the matter was discussed. Mr. 
Scarth was in favour of the antiquity of the symbol, and Professor 
Rawlinson thought it might have been Roman—the sickle not being an 
unknown mark in ancient times—or that it was a symbol in the ancient 
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British religious system, to which a Roman, finding it there, had added 
the initials of his name. Other learned explanations had been sug- 
gested; while, on the other hand, it was thought that the inscription 
might have been made by some Irish reaper, who amused himself during 
his hours of rest by cutting the form of his sickle and then adding his 
initials. All these speculations had, however, béen now satisfactorily 
disposed of, and the mystery cleared up in a very simple way. After 
the visit of the British Association, Mr. W. C. Kemm, of Amesbury, 
had written a letter to the “ Salisbury and Winchester Journal,” saving 
that there was evidence of the recent formation of these marks. That 
evidence was as follows. Zillwood, an aged schoolmaster, of Ames- 
bury, said he distinctly remembered the time when these marks were 
fresh, and had recently been made. John Pike, a shepherd, whose early 
life was passed on the very farm on which the stones stood, remembered 
about the same time seeing two men leave the stones as he approached 
them, and on coming up he saw the marks newly cut, as he believed, 
by the same men. And Joseph Spreadbury, a man now forty-five years 
of age, remembered being at Stonehenge about the year 1827 or 1828, 
and seeing a man actually engaged in cutting the marks with a chisel. 
What motive could have induced any man to cut so complex a device 
in so hard a stone could not be imagined—unless, indeed, it was the mere 
vanity which so often led visitors to monuments and places of interest to 
leave their marks behind them. At all events, the explanation com- 
pletely settled the question as to the origin of the marks. 

The Chairman called on Mr. Cunnington to give some explanation of 
the various series of flint implements, of which he exhibited a large 
collection. 

Mr. Cunnington regretted that Mr. Brown, of Salisbury, was not 
present, as he was much more familiar with the subject than he (Mr. 
Cunnington), and had the largest and most complete collection of flint 
implements in the world, including specimens from the Danish kitchen 
middens, the lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland, the drift of Abbeville, 
and the various English specimens, including a collection which had 
been found in the bed of a drift in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, at 
a level of eighty feet above the bed of the present river, the bed running 
down both sides of the valley. He shewed that improvements had been 
made in the manufacture of the flint, the earlier implements being merely 
chipped into shape, while the more recent were nicely and accurately 
ground to the required form. He entered at some length into a con- 
sideration of the attempts which had been made by means of these im- 
plements, and their position in conjunction with the bones of various 
animals, as for instance those of the reindeer in the drift in France, to 
assign a date to the first appearance of man on the globe, explaining 
the theories of the two parties of geological enquirers—the one which 
would, if proved, at once upset the Mosaic account of the creation, by 
shewing that man and animals must have existed for countless ages 
upon the globe; and the other, by which it was supposed that certain 
changes might have been much more recent than we imagined. He 
alluded also to the somewhat dangerous nature of some of these specu- 
lations in regard to Biblical chronology, and the impossibility of arriving 
at anything more than mere guesses in this direction, 
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YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 3. The Rev. Canon Hey in the chair. 

Several donations to the library and museum were announced. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick described the Roman altar recently presented by 
Mr. Hailstone. It was found at Wike, near Harewood, where other 
Roman remains had been discovered. A Roman road branches from 
the great ridge between Aberford and St. Helen’s Ford, near Becca, and 
runs to Iikley; Wike lies a little to the north of it. The altar has no 
inscription, but has a circular ornament, with crossing lines carved on 
one end. 

Mr. Kenrick next called attention to the rubbing of an inscription on 
a sepulchral monument, which had been laid on the top of one of the 
ruined walls of the Abbey nave. It reads Hic JAcET EMA DE BEN—the 
stone being fractured. The Rev. James Raine had kindly furnished 
him with some notes upon it. It appeared from numerous examples 
that it was customary for ladies, especially those who had been bene- 
factors to religious houses, to bequeath their remains for burial there. 
A remarkable instance of this occurs in the will of Jane Chamberlayne 
(A.D. 1501), who leaves her body to be buried in “ the monastery of 
our Lady without the citie of Yorke, afore the altar of the blessed St. 
Ursula.” By the help of three deeds in the chartularies of the abbey, 
Mr. Raine has been able to ascertain that a lady of the name of Emma 
de Benfield or Benlend, widow of Matthew de Benfield, of Marton, in 
Cleveland, had resigned her interest in some lands in Cleveland in 
favour of the abbey. One of the deeds was executed in York in 1252, 
and Mr. Raine concludes, with probability amounting almost to cer- 
tainty, that the fractured stone covered the remains of Emma de Ben- 
field. She was no doubt one of those ‘‘ who loved the church so well, 
aud gave so largely to’t, they thought it should have canopied their 
bones till Doomsday.” But so it is, Data sunt etiam sua fata sepul- 
cris, and her name might have been lost for ever, but for the sagacity 
and antiquarian learning of Mr. Raine. The form of the letters cor- 
responds with the date which he assigns to the inscription, the latter 
part of the reign of Henry III. 

Mr. Kenrick also presented a copy of the ‘‘ Gazette Extraordinary 
of the Battle of Culloden,” and made some remarks on it, and on the 
rebellion of 1745. Although the battle took place on the afternoon of 
April 16, the Duke’s despatch was not received in London till the 
morning of the 24th—a singular contrast to the rapidity of communica- 
tion in our own day, when a battle fought at Inverness on Thursday 
alternoon would be knowri, not only in London but all over England, 
at breakfast on Friday morning. Various causes conspired to allow the 
Highland army to proceed successfully into the heart of England. The 
old military arrangements had become obsolete, and the training of the 
militia was a playing at soldiers. The daring nature of the attempt 
secured it a temporary success. The Highlanders were despised as an 
undisciplined rabble. There was no strong personal attachment to the 
sovereigns of the house of Hanover. The administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole had been one of bribery, not of principle. The Government 
had filled the higher offices in the Church with men attached to revo- 
lutionary principles; the aristocracy had been allured by ambition, and 
had the fear of Tower-hill before their eyes; but Jacobinism lurked in 
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many a country parsonage, and many a hall of a rural squire. One 
sentiment only existed to counteract the apathy of the middle classes, 
The cause of the Pretender was identified with the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and in the addresses of the time popery and tyranny are the 
chain-shot with which the Pretender is assailed. The University of 
Oxford, though more celebrated in those days for learning than for 
loyalty, voted an address of thanks to the King after the suppression 
of the rebellion. ‘They had not forgotten James II. and the President- 
ship of Magdalen. The Nonconformists were zealous for the Hano- 
verian family. They remembered all they had suffered from the 
Stuarts, especially their last legacy—the Schism Bill. The national 
feeling was right; the Stuarts would probably have returned, like the 
Bourbons, “ having learnt nothing and forgotten nothing.” 

In the measures adopted to arrest the invasion, the city and county 
of York took a conspicuous part. "When the news of the rebels having 
entered Edinburgh was received, a commission was obtained from Lord 
Malton, Lord-Lieutenant of the West Riding, for raising a corps to 
defend the city. Suspected persons were called upon to take the oaths, 
and Mr. Francis Drake having declined was deprived of his office of 
city surgeon, and his salary of £15 a-year; a reader of the Hboracum 
can be at no loss to discover the Jacobite leaning of its author. A more 
important movement was the association, chiefly promoted by Arch- 
bishop Herring, a man warmly attached to the principles of the revo- 
lution, of great energy of character and talent for affairs, and an ex- 
cellent speaker. At his suggestion a meeting of the county was held 
at York, Sept. 24, 1745; eight hundred noblemen and gentlemen sub- 
scribed the declaration, and £31,000 was raised to equip a force for the 
support of Government. Part of the Yorkshire troops, under the com- 
mand of William Thornton, Esq., of Thornville, were in the disastrous 
battle of Falkirk. To quicken the Protestant zeal of the people of 
York a penny edition was published by Mr. Hildyard of a uarrative of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. York was then inhabited by many 
Roman Catholics, attracted to this northern metropolis, whom zealous 
Protestants charged with rejoicing at the successes of the rebels, and 
being dejected at their defeat. Few, however, of the English Catholics 
were engaged in the rebellion. The Duke of Cumberland, though no 
match for Marshal Saxe, shewed himself an able general in the war with 
the Highlanders. He instructed his troops how to make their bayonet- 
thrust so as to make the target useless for defence, and drew up his 
men in such a way that their fire threw the Highlanders into confusion, 
before they could use the broadsword. For his conduct after the rebel- 
lion was suppressed he has been branded with the name of butcher, and 
he certainly proceeded with a determination to leave no root or seed of 
a future rebellion. In judging of his conduct we must remember that 
all governments—absolute, constitutional, or democratic — regard treason 
as the blackest of crimes. The punishment of the convicted traitor was 
inhuman, and when criminal law was sanguinary and brutal, what wonder 
if martial law was cruel and relentless? The Duke passed through York 
on his return from Scotland, in July 1746, and received an address from 
the corporation with the freedom of the city in a gold box. He declined 
a public reception in the Minster, and a collation in the Assembly Rooms, 
but partook of refreshment at the house of the precentor—that now 
divided between Mr. Gray and Dr, Monk. It had been arranged that 
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he should arrive on the morning of the 24th, but he made his appear- 
ance with seven noblemen and gentlemen late in the evening of the 
23rd. The Lord Mayor had to send in all haste for the Recorder and 
such of the Aldermen as could be got together, and the Duke and suite 
departed the same night for Ferrybridge. Notwithstanding the loyalty 
manifested by the Corporation, they did not escape the charge of dis- 
affection. A story was circulated, that at the Lord Mavor’s dinner in 
1747, some one, at the lower end of the table, pulling off his wig, gave 
as a toast, ‘“‘ Here’s to him that has five shillings but wants a crown;” 
and that another called to the musicians to play the tune of “the King 
shall enjoy his own again.” The Lord Mayor and Aldermen published 
a declaration that no such toast was given in their hearing, but only 
loyal ones, as “‘ the King” and “ the Archbishop.” 

In illustration of the paper two medals were exhibited, from the 
Society’s cabinet. On the first, struck in 1745, the Duke appears on 
horseback, with a fortified city, probably Edinburgh, in the back- 
ground; on the reverse, in the character of Mars, he offers an olive- 
branch to Britannia, who is seated beside an altar, on which is an open 
Bible. At his feet is a prostrate figure, on whose shield is a triple 
crown. ‘The motto is SPEM REDUCIS MENTIBUS ANXIIS. On the second 
is the bust of the Duke, with the lion’s skin over his cuirass. On the 
reverse, in the character of Hercules, he raises up Britannia, and tram- 
ples on Rebellion, represented as a hydra. The motto is PERDUELLIB. 
CX. ANG. FUGAT. AD. CULLOD. DEBELLAT. 16 apr. 1746. The Duke at- 
tained his twenty-fifth year the day before the battle. 

The sharp crisis of the rebellion, and the military and legislative 
measures by which it was followed up, put an end to the chronic tur- 
bulence of the Highlanders. The Prince came to England again in 1750, 
but met with no encouragement from the Jacobites for a third rising. 
A discussion has lately taken place respecting the length of his stay. 
Earl Stanhope, on the authority of a conversation between him and the 
King of Sweden in 1783, reported to Horace Walpole by our envoy at 
Florence, makes him to have spent a fortnight in London. His own 
memoranda, recently published by Mr. Woodward, shew that he landed 
at Dover on Sept. 14, and re-embarked Sept. 23. There can be no 
doubt that the latter is the correct account. 

The Rev. Canon Hey, in alluding to the house referred to by Mr. 
Kenrick, and now occupied by W. Gray, Esq., said that it was probably 
the same as the one in which Jacques Sterne, D.L., and uncle of Law- 
rence Sterne, the author, lived for some time. He also related an 
anecdote apropos of the rebellion of 1745, saying that he (Canon Hey), 
when a youth, had spoken to a man, 103 years old, who had seen the 
Pretender pass on his march to Derby. The old man remembered the 
event very distinctly, even to the fact that on their way the soldiers 
robbed a certain parson’s apple chamber. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Cirban. 
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WANDERING MINSTRELS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Stz,—From a confused heap of decayed 
and perishing documents, in the muni- 
ment room of this city, I have recently 
disinterred a tattered sheet of foolscap, 
containing the examination of three 
minstrels who had been apprehended 
under a Parliamentary enactment of 
the previous year, viz. 39 Eliz., cap. iv., 
entitled, “An Act for punishment of 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” 
Naming among those who were to be 
accounted as such, ‘‘ and minstrels wan- 
dering abroad, other than players of 
interludes, belonging to any Baron of 
this realm, or any other honorable per- 
sonage of greater degree, to be au- 
thorized to play, under the hand and 
seal of arms of such Baron or person- 
age.” The Act orders that every per- 
son whom it declares 
“To be a rogue, vagabond, or sturdy 
beggar, who shall at any time be taken 
begging, vagrant, wandering, or mis- 
ordering themselves in any part of the 
realm, shall upon their apprehension, by 
the appointment of any Justice of the 
Peace, Constable, Headborough, or 'Ti- 
thingman, shall be stripped naked, from 
the middle upward, and shall be openly 
whipped until his or her body be bloody, 
and shall be forthwith sent from parish 
to parish, by the officer of every the 
same, the next straight way to the 
parish where he or she was born, if 
the same may be known by the party’s 
confession or otherwise *,” &c. 


The paper is indorsed :— 


* Th’ examinacion of Robert Furnesse, 
Thomas Monday, and William Noble, 





* In the city Compotus-rolls, subsequent to 
the 39th Eliz., such entries as ‘‘ xvj4 for whip- 
cord to whip the Vagabonds with,” are not 
uncommon. 


II 


minstrells. Taken in Winchester, and 
committed to Westgate, by Mr. John 
White, one of the Justices of the City, 
where they remayned 2 dayes, and then 
enlarged by the Maior and the said 
John White: 24 Februarii, 1598.” 


The first states himself to be a tailor, 
of Tichfield, in this county; the second 
was a shoemaker of Bishop’s Waltham ; 
whilst the third was a mariner, who 
tells us he had fallen in love with one 
Dionisa Tucker, of Stockbridge, in this 
county, whom he intended to marry, 
and that he was going to sea again, as 
soon as his ship the “Rose Lion” was 
refitted :— 


“23 February, 1598. Th’examinacion 
of Robt. Furnesse, of Tichfeld, teyler. 


* He also professeth to be a musician 
upon a harpe, and saith that on Friday 
last he came to Bisshops Waltham, and 
lodged at the howse of Nicholas Dyer, 
and accompanied Thomas Monday there, 
and he is skillfull upon a base violl, and 
William Noble, of Portsmoth, met them 
there, who plaieth upon the violett. 
And there they continued from Friday 
Jast untill Wenesday last, and then 
came to the soke of Winchester », and 
there lodged, and had no other errand 
thither but to use there ministrelsy, and 
to make merry, and to gett somewhat 
if they could. But saith that they 
played not in Winchester with there 
instruments, onely at there lodging 
the morning they tuned there Instru- 
mentes, and soe they brought them up 
into the city, entending to play amongst 
there frendes, but did not play as he 





> The Soke was that portion of the town 
without the city walls, and was independent 
of the mayor’s jurisdiction ; it belonged to the 
see of Winchester, and was governed by the 
bishop’s bailiff and officers. 
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saith, for he saith he was apprehended 
before. This examinant hath byn ac- 
quainted with Thomas Monday these xx 
yeres past, and with Noble he hath byn 
acquainted about one moneth past. 


“Th examinacion of Thomas Monday, 
of Bishops Waltham, shoemaker. 
“He saith he hath skill to play on 

a base vyall, and came in company with 
Robert Furnesse and William Noble to 
Winchester, on Wenesday night last, 
and lodged at William Warrens, in the 
soke, but saith they played not on 
there Instrumentes either in the soke 
or in the Towne. They came this tyme 
to see there frendes and to gett som- 
what if they cold. 


“Th’examinacion of Welliam Noble, 
sayler. 

* He also saith that he is a musician, 
and came lately from sea, and fell ac- 
quainted with Dionisa Tucker, of Stock- 
bredge, whom he entendeth to take to 
his wife, and is purposed to goe to sea 
againe as sone as the Rose Lion can 
be made redy. He came on Wenisday 
night last to Winchester, in the com- 
pany of Furnesse and Monday, who also 
are wusicians, and they browght there 
Instrumentes with them, intending to 
gett some mony here by there minis- 
trelsy to help bere there charges. But 
this examinant saith they did not use 
or exercise there Instrumentes in this 
city, in any place, because they were 
apprehended before by the officers. He 
pretendeth that he was at sea when the 
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statute in this behalf was made, and 
being now advertized thereof he pro- 
testeth that henceforth he will not of- 
fend against the same.” 


No doubt they were very well satisfied 
in getting away with no more punish- 
ment than two days’ imprisonment. In 
the Westgate there still exists a small 
cell, formerly used as a cage for va- 
grants, measuring only about four feet 
by seven, though lofty, which might 
have been the abode of these poor men 
for the two days. At an earlier period 
there was a prison attached to this gate, 
as many of the old wills of persons 
who lived in this neighbourhood con- 
tain legacies “to the poor prisoners in 
the prison of Westgate, Winchester.” TI 
well remember, many years ago, seeiug 
attached to the pillars of the old market- 
house, where the vagrants were wont 
to be flogged, the chains and irons used 
to fasten them up whilst undergoing 
this humiliating punishment, but these 
have long disappeared with many other 
relics of past times; and even that com- 
mon implement of punishment “ the 
stocks,” which were to be seen in every 
parish, is becoming rarer every day. 

Iam, &c., 
Francis JOSEPH BaIGENT. 


Winchester, Jan. 16, 1865. 


REMARKS ON IRISH ANTIQUARIAN THEORIES. 


Sr1r,—I have been reading with inter- 
est in your last number Mr. Brash’s 
notes on the “ Holed Stones,” but can- 
not agree with his deductions, which 
would connect them with Eastern or 
Hindoo customs and traditions. Anti- 
quaries in studying the early and primi- 
tive periods of countries, should take 
into account the state of the mind of 
man at that rude period, and also the 
peculiar cast of mind of the nation 
they are writing about. Now I do not 
see any connection between the Hindoo 
mind and the Irish. The mind of the 
Hindoo is naturally given to mysti- 
cism ; the tone of his religion is mystic ; 
in all ages it had a tendency to develope 

Gent, Mac. 1865, Vor. I, 


all religious ideas in mystic and alle- 
gorical myths. In Ireland we find no 
traces of this mysticism, no remnants 
of deep allegorical myths, nothing but 
what would be common to man, in his 
earliest and primitive stage of develdp- 
ment, nothing but those customs and 
practices which are the natural result of 
man’s early stage of development, and 
which flow from the fetichism peculiar 
to man in that early stage. 
Antiquaries, instead of having re- 
course to far-fetched theories of Phoeni- 
cian or Eastern origin, would find much 
more satisfactory results in studying the 
nature of man in the prehistoric ages, 
in the carliest stages of his development. 
Ee¢ 
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Man in the earliest and rudest stage of 
his development is essentially a fetichist. 
Many of the customs, habits, practices, 
discovered in remote parts of Ireland, 
where men are found in a rude and un- 
educated state, flow from this rude de- 
velopment of the religious principle in 
man. The worship of stones and wells 
is shared in common with tle African 
fetichist. Man in his earliest stage 
will act alike in all countries, as chil- 
dren act and speak nearly alike in 
all countries, whether born in Ireland, 
India, or Peru. These practices and 
customs are not peculiar to any sepa- 
rate race, but peculiar to and the off- 
spring of the mind of man in his earliest 
and rudest stage. 

The mystic and mythical ideas found 
in the East are the result of a more 
advanced stage of civilization, and a 
more refined and thoughtful mind. The 
idea of regeneration connected with 
these stones in Ireland is far above the 
mind of that rude age. The supersti- 
tious customs found in Ircland at the 
present day with regard to these stones 
bearing a resemblance to similar cus- 
toms and practices in India, prove no- 
thing but the common tendency of the 
mind of man in his rude and barbarous 
state to indulge in those superstitious 
practices which are peculiar to fetichism. 
Dr. Wilson in his “ Prehistoric Man,” 
gives a curious instance of the coincidence 
of traditions proving no common origin. 
The stems and bowls of pipes, which are 
found in several parts of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, and which are now 
generally supposed to have belonged to 
the soldiers of Cromwell, or the reign 
of Charles IL, are attributed, inde- 
pendently and without any connection, 
by the peasantry of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, to the fairies. 

Taking this view into account I 
should prefer an explanation which 
would be more consonant to the cus- 
toms and traditions of the Celtic mind. 
In the rude and barbarous period when 
the worship of pillar-stones, wells, &c. 
prevailed, among other superstitious 
customs, was that of lighting fires by 


night in several places, which was also 
a kind of religious worship. Another 
custom also prevalent in the rude ages 
was that of lighting lamps in cemeterics 
and in tombs, in honour of the dead, 
These holes therefore may have been 
used for placing lamps in by night as 
a kind of tribute to the memory of the 
dead, as these stones are generally found 
in connection with ancient sepulchres, 
M. Viollet-le-Duc adopts this view, and 
mentions in confirmation that even at 
the present day in Brittany there is 
a tradition that these stones light up of 
themselves by night. 

I shall mention here another instance 
of antiquaries being led by these seem- 
ing coincidences to far-fetched theories. 

An early style of masonry, properly 
called Polygonal, but more commonly 
called Pelasgian, is frequently found in 
several parts of Greece and Italy. The 
term Pelasgian has been also, but 
wrongly, applied to a rude style of 
horizontal masonry found in Ireland. 
In consequence of this misapplication of 
terms a theory has been founded that 
there was a mysterious race, known to 
the Greeks as Pelasgi or Pelargi, who 
coming from the ancient seat of the 
human family, passed through Greece, 
Italy, Spain, and finally reached these 
shores. The so-called Pelasgian walls 
are therefore considered to be built by 
this mysterious race, as they passed 
through these countries. Unfortunately 
for this theory, a similar style of ma- 
sonry is found in Peru, where the rash- 
est antiquary will not venture to con- 
jecture that the Pelasgian race ever 
penetrated. Mr. Fergusson thus notices 
these walls :— 


“ Examples occur of every intermedi- 
ate gradation between the polygonal 
walls of the house of Manco Capac and 
the horizontal of the Tambos, precisely 
corresponding with the gradual progress 
of art in Latium, or any European 
country where the Cyclopean or Pe- 
lasgic style of building has been found. 
So much so is this the case, that a series 
of examples collected by Mr. Pentland 
from the Peruvian remains might be 
engraved for a description of Italy, and 
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Dodswell’s illustrations of those in Italy 
would serve equally to illustrate the 
buildings of South America.” 


Mr. Fergusson, however, in a genuine 
philosophic spirit, instead of indulging 
in the tempting field of speculation and 
tracing the similarities that exist be- 
tween this style and that of Egypt, 
Pelasgia or Assyria, considers it far 
safer to ascribe these coincidences to 
the common instincts implanted by na- 
ture in all the varieties of the human 
race, which lead mankind, in certain 
climates and at a certain stage of civiliza- 
tion, to do the same thing in the same 
way, or nearly so, even without any 
teaching or previous communication 
with those who have done so before. 

I shall here introduce two quotations, 
one from the Chevalier Bunsen’s “ Phi- 
losophy of History,” and the other 
from Dr. Todd’s “ Life of St. Patrick ;” 
which if Irish antiquaries would “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” it 
would save them a world of wild con- 
jecture and useless theory. 

“The name Fena, under which the 
Scots are almost invariably mentioned 
in their own records—the old Irish 
annals and poems—signifies ‘the fair 
ones,’ being the plural of Fion, ‘fair,’ 
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which word is in this form the name of 
the heros eponymus of the whole tribe 
Fion Mac Cumhail. The ignorance of 
the monkish chroniclers of Ireland, who 
did not understand the meaning of the 
word Fena, was doubtless the cause of 
the wild notion of the Phoenician origin 
of the Irish being generally received, 
just as the story of the celebrated hero 
Milesius, as a distinct person, grew out 
of the ignorance of those chroniclers as 
to the true meaning of an epithet by 
which Fion (the heros eponymus of the 
Fena) is frequently described by the old 
Irish bards, namely, the epithet Miledh, 
‘the warrior.’ ”—Bunsen, “ Philosophy 
of History,” vol. i. p. 151. 


“* Beltine. This word is supposed 
to signify ‘lucky’ fire, or the fire of the 
god Bel or Baal. The former significa- 
tion is possible ; the Celtic Bil, is good, 
or lucky, and tine ‘ fire.’ The other etym- 
ology, although more generally received, 
is untenable. The Irish pagans wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies, hills, pillar- 
stones, wells, &c. There is no evidence 
of their having had any personal gods, 
or any knowledge of the Pheenician 
Baal. This very erroneous etymology 
of the word Beltine is nevertheless the 
source of all the theories about the Irish 
Baal-worship.” — Dr. Todd, ‘ Life of 
St. Patrick,” p. 414. 


I am, &e., 
Hopper M. WESTROPP. 


BOOKS FORMERLY IN CHURCHES<*. 


Srr,—The LXXXth Canon (4.D. 1608) 
requires the Book of Common Prayer, 
the Bible of the largest volume, and the 
Books of Homilies to be provided for 
each parish church. 

Archbishop Cranmer, in his “ Articles 
to be inquired of . . . within the Diocese 
of Canterbury,” a.D. 1548, asks whether 
“in every cure they have provided one 
book of the whole bible of the largest 
volume in English, and the Paraphrases 
of Erasmus, also in English, upon the 
Gospels, and set up the same in some 
convenient place in the church.” — 
Wilkins’s Cone., vol. iv. p. 24. 

Archbishop Griudal, in his Injune- 
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tions to the Province of York, 4.p. 1571, 
ordered that the churchwardens in every 
parish should provide “the Paraphrases 
of Erasmus in English upon the Gospels, 
and the same set up in some convenient 
place within the church or chapel, the 
charges wherof the parson or proprietary 
and parishioners shall by equal propor- 
tions bear, according to the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Injunctions.” The same pre- 
late, in his “ Articles to be Euquired of 
within the Province of Canterburie,” 
A.D. 1576, asks “whether you have in 
your parish churches and chapels... 
the Book of Common Prayer with the 
new Kalendar, a Psalter, the English 
Bible in the largest volume, the two 
tomes of Homelies, the Paraphrases of 
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Erasmus translated into English, the 
Table of the ten commandments.”— 
Rem. of Abp. Grindal, Parker Soc., 
pp. 184, 157. 

Archbishop Parker required Jewel’s 
Defence of the Apology to be placed in 
parish churches, and Archbishop Ban- 
croft prescribed that a copy of his col- 
lected works (edit. 1609, 1611) should 
be similarly placed, together with Eras- 
mus’s Paraphrase.— Ayre’s Life of 
Jewel, Parker Soc. edit. of his Works, 
vol. vi. p. xxviii. 

Where sixteenth century church- 
wardens’ accounts have been preserved 
they usually mention the purchase of 
copies of the above books, e. g.— 
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Wrietort, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
[1549]. “It. payd for the paraphrases of 
Eassmus, 7%. 
It. payd for a chayne for y* 
paraphrases, 4.” 
Nichols’ Illus. of Manners and Ex- 
pences, 1797, p. *235. 
LEVERTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
[1549.] “It’m p’d for ij newe salters, x, 
It’m p’d for the second booke 
& tome of homelies, iiij* viij4. 
[1570.] It’m p’d for half Mt Juylles 
boke called the Appologie 
of Ingland, iiij*. 
It’m p’d for the cariage of the 
same boke, iiij4.” 
Iam, &e. E. P., F.S.A. 


LAMBETH DEGREES. 


Srr,— The following additional re- 
marks on the above subject will pro- 
bably interest many of your readers. 

The charter of the foundation of Man- 
chester College, granted by Charles I., 
dated 1635, orders that the Warden 
shall be a Priest, and at least a Bachelor 
of Divinity, or Bachelor of Canon and 
Civil Law. The Rev. Samuel Peploe, 
Master of Arts of Oxford, having ob- 
tained a grant of the wardenship of this 
college, in order to qualify himself for 
it according to the charter procured 
a faculty from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

Dr. Gastrell, Bishop of Chester (1714 
—1725), refused to institute Mr. Peploe, 
on the ground that his B.D. degree, 
being a Lambeth degree, was not a proof 
of his fitness or qualifications for the 
office. The Court of King’s Bench de- 
cided the case in favour of Mr. Peploe, 
about three years after his nomination 
to the wardenship. 


The Bishop of Chester’s case with re- 
lation to the Wardenship of Manchester 
was printed at Oxford and at Cambridge 
in 1721; it is replete with valuable 
learning. 

Dr. Hibbert, in his “ History of the 
Foundations of Manchester,” after giv- 
ing an account of the refusal of the 
Bishop to institute Mr. Peploe, as his 
B.D. was a Lambeth degree, says :— 

“TI find it remarked in Mr. Greswell’s 
manuscripts, wherein some information 
is colleeted regarding this dispute, that 
in France, even before the revolution, 
a degree conferred by the Pope himself 
was not deemed sufficient to qualify for 
any ecclesiastical benefice when a degree 
was requisite.” 

In Baines’s “ History of Lancashire,” 
where a brief account of this question is 
given, reference is made to Harl. MSS., 
Codex 7,049, in the Rev. T. Baker’s 
Ecclesiastical Collections, under the head 
of “Manchester College — Mr. Peploe’s 
case,” p. 571.—I am, &e. Laicus. 

Manchester, Jan. 17, 1865. 


LOCKS ON PEWS. 


Str,—In the year 1631, locks having 
been placed on some of the pews in El- 
vetham Church, near Hertfordbridge, 
Hants, and the fact coming to the 
knowledge of Dr. Richard Neile, Bishop 
of Winchester, he issued the following 


mandate for their immediate removal, 
dated May 20, 1631 :— 
** Ordo pro Sedilibus in ecclesia de 
Elvetham. 
“Richard by the providence of God 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, To the 
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Churchwardens of the parish Church of 
Elvetham in the countie of Southamp- 
ton and diocese of Winchester, sendeth 
greeting in our Lord God everlasting. 
Whereas I am given to understand that 
lockes have been lately sett upon some 
pewes in the parish Church of Elvetham 
aforesaid, and that, without any order 
from me or my Chauncellor, which I 
hould very unfitt to be indured. These 
are to will and require yow and every 
of yow, the Churchwardens there, to 
remove all the lockes upon any [of] the 
pewes within the said church, betweene 
this and the feast day of Pentecost next 
insueing the date hereof, as also to cer- 
tifie me of the performance thereof upon 
the nineth day of June next insuing the 
hereof, within my Chapell of my house 
comonly called Winchester House neere 
Southwark in the countie of Surrey, be- 
tween the houres of tenn and twelve in 
the forenoone of the said nineth day of 
June; upon the paine and perill theron 
depending. Given under my hand and 
Episcopal seale the one and twentieth 
day of May in the yeare of our Lord 
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God one thousand six hundred, and 
thirtie one.” 

The present generation has witnessed 
a great revolution with respect to the 
pewing of our churches, and those hideous 
high pews, the delight of our grandsires, 
are fast disappearing, as well as those 
still more reprehensible ‘‘ Parlour Pews,” 
where the Squire and his family sat aloft. 
The parlour-pew was generally a snug 
apartment, entered by a door made 
through one of the walls of the church, 
and those which I have seen were neatly 
carpeted and furnished with a sofa,chairs, 
cushions, and hassocks ; marble chimney- 
pieces, stovegrates, and well-cleaned fen- 
ders, and fire-irons, and coalscuttle. I 
have even seen a chancel monopolized 
in this manner. However, we must re- 
joice that these things, in great measure, 
now belong to the past.—I am, &e., 

Francis JOSEPH BAIGENT. 
Winchester, Dec. 15, 1864. 


NEW PAINTED WINDOW IN YORK MINSTER. 


Srr,—“An Antiquary,” in your Minor 
Correspondence of last month, quotes 
a paragraph from “the Annual Register” 
of 1769, in which it is stated that a 
new painted window had been recently 
erected in the nave of York Minster. 
This can only refer to the substitution 
by Mr. Peckitt of a new figure of St. 
Peter, for one of inferior execution, pre- 
sented by him in 1754. (See Brown’s 
“York Minster,” vol. i. pp. 316, 317.) 
The window, however, is in the south 
transept, not in the nave. Whether it 
deserves the praise of “not being infe- 
rior to the most admired works of the 
same kind in ancient structures,” may 
be doubtful.—I am, &e., 

EBORACENSIS. 


Str,—In reply to your correspondent 
who inquires whether or not a new win- 
dow was placed in the nave of York 
Minster in 1769, equal in effect to the 
older windows, | beg to state that there 
18 no record of any such window, and 
the evidence negatives the idea. In the 
south aisle of the nave several of the old 
windows were re-glazed from 1772 to 
1789, when the person employed was 
most improperly allowed to put in the 
date of his handy-work, but the glass is 
of much older character, except in some 


of the traceries which were filled with 
glass manufactured by Peckett of York, 
the artist by whom the four windows in 
the south transept were executed, and 
which, although good in their way, are 
totally different in every respect to the 
fine old glass windows that adorn York 
Minster. The two clerestory windows 
of the nave, next to the great central 
tower, were bricked up until eurly in the 
present century, when, under Mr. Shute, 
the then master mason, they were opened 
out and glazed in plain glass, except as 
to some shields, which are evidently 
very old workinanship, and had probably 
been brought from some other site. It 
has been said that the Dean and Chap- 
ter removed the rich stained glass of the 
east window of the church of St. Martin, 
Coney-street, of which church they are 
rectors, and appropriated it to adorn 
the Minster, but on this point I have 
no evidence. The local historian, Gent, 
in his description of the cathedral win- 
dows, makes no mention of the beautiful 
window which now fills the space in the 
south aisle of the chancel, over the en- 
trance to Archbishop Zouch’s Chapel. 
That window may have been inserted in 
1769, but if so it has been brought from 
some other locale.—I am, &e. 


York, Jan. 24, 1865. J.L. F. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potires. 





Collectanea Antiqua. Vol. vi. Part 2. 
(Printed for Subscribers only). — In 
noticing the first Part of the present 
volume, which appeared some time since, 
we remarked that it contained the com- 
mencement of a paper on the “ Arche- 
ology of Horticulture,” which would 
make most readers desirous to see the 
remainder*; that remainder is now be- 
fore us, and fully justifies our opinion, 
and we shall return to it after we have 
noticed the other contents of the Part. 
These are very varied, and, as the fol- 
lowing list will shew, amply illustrated. 

First we have “ Babylon in Egypt,” 
the Roman ruins at which place are 
figured in two plates by Mr. Fairholt, 
and very lucidly described by him. Two 
plates are devoted to “Roman Leaden 
Seals found at Brough upon Stanmore,” 
and a like number to “The Roman Villa 
at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight,” 
the tessellated pavement of which, we 
may remark, is excellently represented. 
Two more plates (the fourth and fifth of 
the series) are devoted to the “Coins of 
Carausius,” and give some rare and un- 
published specimens. These disposed of, 
we come to two most important articles, 
each of which may be said to be lavishly 
illustrated. The first is a series of twelve 
plates devoted to “ Anglo-Saxon Re- 
mains recently discovered in Kent, in 
Cambridgeshire, and in some other coun- 
ties.” Of some of the remains from 
Kent we need only say that a full ac- 
count may be looked for at the hands of 
the Kent Archeological Society, which 
has been at the cost of procuring them, 
but Mr. Roach Smith has done good 
service by pointing out resemblances 
between some of the articles from Sarre 
and others discovered by Mr. Hillier in 
the Isle of Wight; one plate, xxviii., re- 
presenting the entire contents of a grave 
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in the Isle of Wight, is particularly in- 
teresting and important; and besides 
this he adds materially to our knowledge 
of ancient Kent by depicting and de- 
scribing the finds from the Faversham 
cemetery. 

The discovery of an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery near Barrington, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, is illustrated by six plates, 
representing the most remarkable ob- 
jects found in about thirty graves. Com- 
pared with the relics from Kent, they 
are of humble character, but it must be 
borne in mind that a part only of the 
cemetery has as yet been explored. The 
last paper (except a brief notice of a 
medieval seal set with an ancient gem) 
is one on the “ Remains of Roman Pot- 
teries on the Banks of the Medway and 
the Nen, and in London,” illustrated by 
four plates. The very latest state of 
our knowledge of the famed Upchurch 
and Castor potteries is here succinctly 
given, with numerous specimens, and 
also a view of Otterham Creek, which 
all who have ever visited that dreary 
though archzologically important lo- 
cality will acknowledge to be a very 
photograph in fidelity. 

Returning, as we promised to do, to 
the article on the Archeology of Horti- 
culture, we may remark that its object 
is the very practical one of proving, (1) 
that the vine was formerly cultivated 
with success in Britain, evidence of 
which our public records abundantly 
furnishes ; and (2) that such cultivation 
might readily be carried on still. Our 
space 3s limited, and therefore we cannot 
do better than let Mr. Roach Smith 
speak for himself, our only regret being 
that we are not able to allow him to 
state his argument at greater length. 
After remarking on the various causes 
commonly alleged he proceeds,— 

“A far greater obstacle than the cli- 
mate to the successful culture of the 
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vine in England in the open, is igno- 
rance of the physiology of the tree. The 
late Clement Hoare, of Sidlesham, in 
Sussex, studied the nature of the vine, 
with a view to its cultivation upon open 
walls, beyond any of his predecessors ; 
and the experiments he made, in many 
respects throw new light on the subject, 
and afford facts which are important in 
the consideration of the question before 
us. He published the result of his ex- 
periments in a book», which, although 
it seems to have been extensively cir- 
culated, effected no permanent im- 
provement in the culture of the vine. 
Throughout the most favourable dis- 
tricts in the south of England the walls 
of houses still are unavailed of, and the 
few vines occasionally to be seen, are as 
neglected as if this enthusiastic and sen- 
sible man had never written. So diffi- 
cult it is to remove old habits and pre- 
judices. And yet, as Hoare shews, and 
I may now say I have proved the truth 
of his assertions, and have tested and 
verified his experiments, every dwelling- 
house with garden and walling may be 
made to produce, yearly, an enormous 
quantity of grapes; and every cottage 
may be made without loss of time and 
without expense, to pay at least half the 
rent from this produce of vines, properly 
managed*. When such indifference is 
shewn towards rearing and maturing 
grapes upon walls, it can well be under- 
stood why the cultivation of vineyards, 
in which the vines require more atten- 
tion, should have become extinct. 

“ Hoare could not possibly have long 
studied the vine so closely as he did 
without detecting the chief cause of 
failure, when trained in this country on 
the open wall: he found that it lay in 
overcropping. He then set himself to 
work to ascertain the full extent, not of 
the fruit-bearing capabilities of the vine, 
but of the fruit-maturing powers; and 
he instituted careful experiments on a 
number of vines of various ages through 
a series of years, until he arrived at con- 
clusions which enabled him to prune 
upon a system ascertained to be certain 
in its results. He found that a vine, to 





> A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of 
the Grape Vine on Open Walls. Third Edition. 
(Longman and Co., 1841.) 

¢ I am informed by Mr. Page, of South- 
ampton, that some years since a gentleman 
from Cornwall, noticing the fertility of some 
vines in his nursery, purchased a quantity of 
young trees for labourers’ cottages in his neigh- 
ourhood. They have answered so well, that 
several of the cottagers pay their rent yearly 
from the sale of the grapes. 
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be permanently fruitful, must only be 
allowed to bear at a certain age; and 
then only a limited weight of fruit pro- 
portioned to its age and strength, its 
powers of maturation being estimated 
by the measurement of the stem, just 
above the ground. Having arrived at 
this estimate of the capabilities of the 
vine to ripen its fruit, he was soon able 
to lay down a scale of the greatest quan- 
tity of grapes which any vine upon open 
walls can perfectly mature. And thus 
he reduced what before was, more or 
less, a matter of chance, to a certainty. 
Cultivated with a correct understanding 
of its nature, the vine is capable of ma- 
turing its fruit yearly, excepting, per- 
haps, such a season as that of 1860-1, 
which very seldom occurs; and even 
under such exceptional disadvantages 
the grapes which do not ripen are valu- 
able for wine. The want of solar heat, 
and the changeableness of the climate, 
are counteracted, to a certain extent, 
by scientific management apportioning 
to the vines the task of maturing just 
as many grapes as they can possibly 
ripen, and no more. 

“We are now, I think, upon the 
threshold of the portal which will lead 
to the solution of all that may seem 
ambiguous and inconsistent in the pre- 
valence of vineyards in England in the 
Middle Ages. Neither Daines Barring- 
ton, nor any of the sceptics who, in the 
face of documentary evidence, denied 
their existence, ever thought of study- 
ing the powers of the vine, and of seeing 
the conclusions which must arise there- 
from, namely, that if the vines are pro- 
perly pruned, they will bear and ripen 
fruit; but that if neglected, they will 
and must often fail. That this being 
the case, there is nothing at all in the 
nature of the vine, as has been so rashly 
asserted, to prevent its being available 
in England for vineyards, either now or 
in past ages.” 


Early English Alliterative Poems, in 
the West-Midland Dialect of the Four- 
teenth Century. Edited by RicHARD 
Morris. 

Arthur: a Short Sketch of his Life 
and History, in English Verse of the 
jirst half of the Fifteenth Century. 
Edited by F. J. Furnivaxt, M.A. 

We hail the appearance of these pub- 
lications of the Early English Text 
Society with pleasure and much approval, 
arising partly from the fact that such 
‘Texts are made more gnerally available 
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to the public, and partly from the 
scrupulous care and respect—one might 
almost say, tenderness—with which the 
Texts themselves have been dealt with 
by their respective editors. They, at 
least, are aware of the value which 
cleaves to the old original forms of 
words, and have carefully abstained 
from the so-called emendation and cor- 
rection which have rendered other pub- 
lications of a like nature comparatively 
valueless to the philological student. 
There seems little reason to question 
the correctness of Mr. Morris’ adjudica- 
tion of date and locality (Lancashire) in 
respect of the alliterative poems. In- 
deed, the grafting of so very noticeable 
a proportion of Scandinavian words upon 
an unquestionably English stock, could 
not be well accounted for on any other 
ground than that which assigns the 
poems to a district that lay beyond the 
limits of Danish colonization proper, 
but, af the same time, not beyond the 
influence of the colonists themselves, in 
such matters as language, custom, and 
the like. But on this very ground we 
should, in all such cases as that of the 
word layke, ‘ to play,’ which continues in 
use only in these districts to which the 
Danish influence extended, instead of 
referring them to an Anglo-Saxon source, 
at once assign to them a Danish parent- 
age, that is, quote O. N. leikr, at leika, 
instead of “A. S. ldc, ‘play,’ lécan, ‘to 
play,’” as Mr. Morris has done in the 
very excellent glossary appended to the 
volume. The value of such Texts may 
be easily illustrated by an instance or 
two. The word leemers as applied to 
ripe nuts exists yet in many parts of 
ancient Northumbria. Brockett gives, 
“ Brown-leemers, ripe brown nuts that 
easily separate from the husks. Pro- 
bably from brown, and Fr. les meurs, 
‘the ripe ones.’” Passing by the im- 
probability that such a word should 
proceed from such a source, in the first 
of these alliterative poems we fiud the 
word deme in the sense of ‘slipping’ or 
‘gliding’ away, itself probably a deriva- 
tive sense from the original idea of 
a gleaming or glancing light. Again, 
the word gruff, in the sense of ‘ to grum- 
ble,’ ‘to express discontent,’ or, simply 
‘to utter sounds expressive of discon- 
tent,’ is still in use in parts of North 
Yorkshire. In the third poem, at line 
53, we find the word grychchyng in the 
sense of ‘ murmuring’ or ‘repining,’ and 
in “‘Towneley Mysteries,” line 297, the 
verb groches occurs with precisely the 
same sense. Gruff therefure, it is clear, 
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is the modern north English form of 
Lancashire grych, West Yorkshire 
groche; and like ‘slaughter,’ ‘bough,’ 
‘ plough,’ ‘through, ‘though,’ &. (pro- 
nounced slafter, baff, pliff, thriff, thof 
in different parts of North England) 
presents an interesting instance of the 
way in which an originally guttural 
sound has been dealt with. ‘There is 
still, however, one thing to be desired 
in connection with the Society, some of 
whose labours we have thus noticed, 
and that is that the number of its mem- 
bers may speedily sustain great acces- 
sions. 


An Irish-English Dictionary, by Ep- 
WARD O’REILLY. With a Supplement, 
by Joun O’Donovan, LL.D., M.R.LA. 
(Dublin: Duffy.)\—There was a time, 
and that not so very long ago, when the 
idea that the Irish language could pos- 
sibly be worth the study of the learned 
would have been received with a smile, 
but in these days of comparative philo- 
logy we know better. Without going 
so far as Sir William Temple, who de- 
scribed it as “the most original and 
unmixed language now remaining in 
Europe,” all whose opinion is worth con- 
sulting will allow that it is the key to 
a large body of literature that has been 
as yet hardly at all explored, but which, 
from the close connection of Ireland for 
so many ages with the Continent as well 
as with England, may be reasonably sup- 
posed to contain much to repay the toil 
of its investigation. The present Dic- 
tionary is a handsome quarto volume of 
about 700 pages, in which the words are 
given in both the Irish and English cha- 
racters, with copious quotations to illus- 
trate their meaning, and numerous com- 
parisons as to sense or sound with He- 
brew and Welsh, But to the anti- 
quarian student, the Supplement will 
be probably the most acceptable. part 
of the work. It is by Johu O'Donovan, 
LL.D.,“ and in it will be found the 
interpretation of a very great number 
of names of places in Ireland, whilst 
the illustrative passages of themselves 
give no inconsiderable amount of his- 
torical and topographical information. 
We see that the present is “a new edi- 
tion, carefully revised and corrected,” 
and though we have never met with 
the former issue, we are glad that 
such is the fact, and in the event of an- 





4 For a memoir of this distinguished Irish 
scholar, see GenT. MaG., April, 1862, p. 502. 
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other being demanded, we would suggest 
that it would be rendered far more use- 
ful than at present to the learned of 
other countries, if a short Irish Grammar 
was substituted for the Remarks prefixed 
to each letter, which are no doubt sound, 
but are not easily applied by learners. 


A Catalogue of Adversaria and 
Printed Books containing MS. Notes, 
preserved in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Edited for the Syn- 
dics of the University Press —Mr. Luard 
and Mr. Churchill Babington, of St. 
John’s, have performed a most accept- 
able service to literary men by pre- 
paring this Catalogue, which briugs 
within every one’s reach the knowledge 
of what the Library contains in a criti- 
cal point of view, thus placing ready to 
the hands of scholars who contemplate 
new editions, all the materials that they 
can well desire; for the Adversaria are 
mainly from books annotated by such 
men as Godfrey Hermann, Peter Paul 
Dobree, and John Taylor. It is to be 
hoped that the guardians of other great 
libraries may see fit to follow the ex- 
ample here set, and may have their pur- 
pose as satisfactorily carried out. 


The Royal Supremacy.—With the 
permission of the author, the Law of Ap- 
peal Amendment Association has printed, 
in the convenient form of a sixpenny 
pamphlet (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and J. Parker), the substance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Letter on this subject, ad- 
dressed in 1850 to the then Bishop of 
London, and which has been long out 
of print. In view of the discussion 
which is expected in Parliament on the 
constitution of the present tribunal for 
dealing in the last resort with causes 
ecclesiastical, this republication is ex- 
ceedingly well timed, and will be very 
acceptavle in many quarters. 

In connexion with the same subject 
we may mention two pamphlets pub- 
lished by Bell and Daldy.—(1.) Opinion 
delivered by the Bishop of Grahams- 
town as Assessor in the Trial of the 
Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, Dec. 14, 1863, 
and (2.) the Charge of the same Bishop, 
delivered in the Cathedral Church, Gra- 
hamstown, June 29, 1864. The first deals 
by implication, and the second directly, 
with the question of the independence 
of the South African Church, and ex- 
pressly declares that its members can- 
not accept the decision of civil courts in 
questions of its faith and discipline. 


Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot. I. 
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Hymns from the German. Translated 
by Frances EvizaBrru Cox. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Riving- 
tons.)—This book is so well known, 
that it is sufficient to say that the new 
hymns that have been added harmonize 
admirably with the old ones. The metre 
of the German original and the English 
version is generally the same, but in 
some few instances the translator has 
wisely departed from this rule; a com- 
parison of the hymn “Gethsemane” by 
Ungenannt, and the English rendering 
will fully justify the change. 


The Public Schools Calendar, 1865. 
Edited by a Graduate of the University 
of Oxford. (Rivingtons.)—Not only the 
nine great foundation schools which have 
lately been reported on by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, but fourteen others 
(mostly of more recent date) of great 
eclebrity, are here described in all need- 
ful detail as to their present state, their 
regulations, and their expenses. The 
recommendations of the Commissioners, 
both general and special, are embodied, 
and the honours lists of the various 
establishments are given; in short, just 
the information that parents are likely 
to require when choosing a school will 
be found in this Calendar, which is in- 
tended to appear annually. 


The Old City, and its Highways and 
Byways. Sketches of Curious Cus- 
toms, Characters, Incidents, Scenes, and 
Events, illustrative of London Life in 
Olden Times. By “ ALEPH,” Author of 
“London Scenes and London People.” 
(W. H. Collingridge.)—This is the com- 
panion volume to the work that we 
noticed some time since *, and it is to 
the full as interesting as its predecessor. 
Indeed its scope is somewhat wider, and 
it pleasantly sketches men and things 
that belong to London in its widest 
sense, and range from the days of King 
Sebert to those of Queen Victoria. The 
illustrations are mainly of buildings that 
have disappeared before the modern 
rage for “improvement,” and they shew 
that if our great city has gained in 
splendour by the substitution of palatial 
edifices for the humble shops and dwell- 
ings of our forefathers, it has lost quite 
as much in picturesque attraction. We 
shall be glad to see “ Aleph” devote 
himself to the pictorial preservation of 
many more of our ancient edifices ere 
their place knows them no more. 





e Gent. Maa., June, 1863, p. 774. 
Ff 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Early in last month both the Austrian and the Prussian Chambers 
met, and the Opposition in each has already shewn itself to be a power- 
ful body. In Austria the demand for financial retrenchment has been 
acceded to, and no further difficulty is looked for at present, but in 
Prussia it is otherwise. The Opposition shew that they are not willing 
to accept even the annexation of the Duchies, which is currently said to 
be intended, as any atonement for the many flagrant violations of the 
Constitution of which the Minister Von Bismarck has confessedly been 
guilty, and the dissolution of the Chambers is considered imminent. 

As was expected, the successes of the Federals in America turn out 
to be greatly exaggerated. It is true that Sherman accomplished his 
devastating march through Georgia, and Savannah was abandoned to 
him without a battle; but on the other hand the great Federal expedi- 
tion against Wilmington has entirely failed, and its commander, the 
well-known Butler, has been removed from his post. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvit, Nava, AND Minrrary. 
Jan.17. At the Court at Osborne, Jan. 14. 


Dec. 30. George Brackenbury, esq., now 
H.M.’s Consul at Charente, to be H.M.’s Con- 


The Queen, as Sovereign of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, has been graciously 
pleased by letters patent under Her Royal 
Sign Manual and the Great Seal of the Order, 
bearing date this day, to dispense with ali the 
statutes and regulations usually observed in 
regard to installation, and to give and grant 
unto John Poyntz, Earl Spencer, Knight of the 
said Most Noble Order, and invested with the 
ensigns thereof, full power and authority to 
exercise all rights and privileges belonging to 
a Knight Companion of the said Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, in as full and ample 
a manner as if he had been formally installed, 
any decree, rule, or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Dec. 27, William Henry Valpy, esq., to be 
Colonial Surgeon for H.M.’s Settlements in the 
Falkland Islands. 

John Vincent Leach, esq., to be Clerk of the 
Courts and Keeper of the Records for the 
Colony of British Honduras. 


sul in the Philippine Islands. 

Hon. Hen. Prendergast Vereker, now H.M.’s 
Consul at Rio Grande do Sul, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Charente. 

Jan. 13. The place of one of the Lords of 
Session in Scotland granted to David Mure, 
esq., Advocate, in the room of Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, esq., resigned. 

7th Regiment of Hussars.—Lieut.-Gen. the 
Earl of Rosslyn to be Col., vice Gen. Sir Wm. 
Tuyll, deceased. 

Royal Artillery.—To be Colonels Command- 
ant, Major-Gen. Sir Willaim Fenwick Wil- 
liams, bart., K.C.B., vice Gen. Sir George 
Turner, K.C.B., deceased: Major-Gen. John 
Edward Dupuis, C.B., vice Gen. Peter Marget- 
son Wallace, deceased. 

Thomas George Knox, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Bangkok, in Siam. 

Luigi Ovidio Mamo, esq., LL.D., to be As- 
sistant in the Chief Secretary’s Office, and 
Clerk to the Council of Government for the 
Island of Malta. 

Susanna Stephania, Duchess of Roxburghe, 
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to be one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room of Caro- 
line Augusta, Dowager Countess of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, resigned. 
+ Caroline Augusta, Dowager Countess of 
Mount-Edgcumbe, to be an extra Lady of the 
Bedchamber to Her Majesty. 

Jan.17. Louis Antoine Aimé de Verteuil, 


Births. 
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Henry Watts, and André Bernard, esqrs., to be 
Members of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Trinidad. 

Jan. 20. The Right Hon. Edward Berkeley, 
Baron Portman, to be Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries in Cornwall and Devon, and Rider 
and Master Forester of Dartmoor, in the room 
and place of the Duke of Newcastle, deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 5, 1864. At Bareilly, Rohileund, Bengal, 
the wife of Herbert F. L. Browne, esq., Lieut. 
H.M.’s 77th Regt. Foot, a son. 

Nov. 8. At Meerut, the wife of Capt. Hamil- 
ton Maxwell, Staff Corps, a dau. 

Nov. 12. At Fyzabad, the wife of Brigade 
Major Capt. G. W. Cockburn, 42nd Royal 
Highlanders, a dau. ‘ 

You. 16. At Sealkote, Punjaub, the wife 
of Capt. Gordon Alexander, 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders, a dau. 

Nov.17. At Dera Ismail Khan, Punjaub, 
the wife of Capt. A. W. F. Ruxton, a son. 

Nov.19. At Gyah, Behar, the wife of Capt. 
Clement John Mead, B.A., a son. 

Nov. 26. At Bunnoo, Punjaub, the wife of 
Capt. H. Brabazon Urmston, Deputy Com- 
missioner, a dau. 

At Agra, the wife of Capt. G. R. Roberts, 
a dau. 

Nov. 28. At Mooltan, the wife of Lieut. G. 
Lamb, R.A., Commissary of Ordnance, a dau. 

Dec. 2. At Peshawur, Punjab, the wife of 
William Garrow Waterfield, esq., a son. 

Dec. 5. At Roy Bareilly, Oude, the wife of 
Capt. Arthur Hill, H.M.’s 34th Regt., a dau. 

Dec. 6. At Roy Bareilly, Oude, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Ayerst, Chaplain, a dau. 

Dec. 8, At Bangalore, Madras Presidency, 
the wife of Major Ernest Metcalfe, a son. 

Dec.9. The wife of the Rev. Hyacinth 
D’Arcy, Clifden Rectory, co. Galway, a dau. 

Dec. 16. At Tullylagan-house, co. Tyrone, 
the wife of James Corry Jones Lowry, Captain 
R.A., a dau. 

Dec. 18. At Llanarth, the Hon. Mrs. Herbert, 
of Llanarth, a son. 

At Lisbryan-house, Shinrone, co. Tipperary, 
the wife of Capt. Lawson, 59th Regt., a dau. 

Dec. 19. At Aldershot, Hants., the wife of 
Major Hawley, 14th Regt., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. R. P. Wilkinson, 
Finchley, a son. 

Dec, 20, At High Elms, Hampton-court, the 
wife of Capt. Tyler, R.E., a son. 

At Alexton-hall, near Uppingham, the wife 
of Henry Turner, late Capt. 58th Regt., a son. 

At Meerut, the wife of George Kettlewell, 
Esq., R.A., a dau. 

Dec. 21. In St. James’s-sq., Lady Williams- 
Wynn, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Lieut. the Hon. J. 


T. Fitzmaurice, R.N., Commanding H.M.S. 
**Sealark,” a dau. 

At the Grove, Gosport, the wife of Major 
Brendon, R.A., a dau. 

At Newton-hall, Durham, the wife of Henry 
Bramwell, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, St. Issey, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Rev. William Henry Cordeaux, 
a dau. 

At Filey, the widow of the Rev. Edward 
Gambier Pym, Rector of Washington, Durham, 
of twins, a son and dau. 

Dec. 22. At Ley Castle, Inverness, the wife 
of R. H. Wallace Dunlop, C.B., Bengal Civil 
Service, a dau. 

At Herne Bay, the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Blandford, a dau. 

At Gosport, the wife of Thomas G. Grant, 
esq., a son. 

At Pyrton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Marshall, a son. 

At Swakeleys, Middlesex, the wife of Capt. 
Thos. Cochran, R.N., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Belleau, Alford, Lincoln- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. W. Nash, a dau. 

Dec. 23. At Queen’s-gate, the Laay Eliza- 
beth Arthur, a son. 

In Lowndes-square, the Hon. Mrs. Somerset 
G. Calthorpe, a son. 

At Hamble, Hants., the wife of Deputy- 
Inspector-Gen. T. Longmore, Army Medical 
Staff, a son. 

At Meldon Rectory, Northumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. John Pedder, a son. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Capt. Keogh, 
Military Train, a son. 

At Brinsley, Notts., the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Cayley, a dau. 

At Owslebury Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rey. Philip E. Miles, a son, 

Dec. 24. In Albemarle-street, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hughes, of Kinmel, a son. 

At Pwllcrochan Rectory, near Pembroke, 
the wife of the Rev. Owen C. S. Lang, a dau. 

At the apartments of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, Somerset House, the wife 
of C. Knight Watson, esq., Se¢retary, a son. 

At Fulwood, Preston, the wife of Capt. Owen 
H. Strong, lst Battalion H.M.’s 10th Foot, 
a son. 

At Hampstead, the wife of Estcourt Day, 
esq., late Capt. 26th Cameronians, a son. 
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At Wheatley, Oxfordshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Elton, a son, 

At St.Ann’s, Barbados, the wife of John 
Barclay Jackson, esq., H.M.’s 2nd West India 
Regt., a son. 

Dec. 25. At Netley, the wife of Lieut. Ge- 
neste, R.N., of H.M.S. “‘ Irresistible,” a son. 

At Brayesworth Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. E. Mildred Bingley, M.A., a son. 

At Manchester, the wife of R. Dymond, esq., 
late Capt. 3rd Light Dragoons, a son. 

At Trengweath-house, Redruth, Cornwall, 
(the residence of her father,) the wife of John 
H. Bamfield, esq., 11th Regt., a dau. 

At Milston Rectory, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. Frederick A. Radcliffe. a dau. 

At Scotton Rectory, Caroline E., wife of the 
Rev. E. F. St. Leger, twin daus. 

Dec, 26. At the residence Of her father, R. 
E. Arden, esq., Sunbury-park, Midilesex, the 
wife of John Brooke Maher Camm, esq., of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, late of the 12th Royal 
Lancers, a son. 

Dec. 27. At Long Melford, Suffolk, the wife 
of Sir William Parker, bart., a dau. 

At Heathfield Rectory, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Spurway, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. Gilbert Lyon, 
a dau. 

Dec. 28. At Windsor, the wife of Capt. 
Brownlow E. Layard, a dau. 

At the School-house, Ipswich, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Holden, Head Master, a son. 

At Hollington, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife 
of Capt. Peyton Blakiston, R.N., a dau. 

At Windsor, the wife of Capt. J. Leyburn 
Maclean, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Brampford Speke, Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. R. C. Kindersley, a dau. 

Dec. 29. At Cheltenham, the wife of J. H. 
Bax, esq., Bengal C.S., prematurely, a dau. 

At Bognor, Sussex, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Patrick Ogilvie, of twins. 

At Cropthorne-court, the wife of F. D. 
Holland, esq., a son. 

Dec. 30. In Hill-street, Berkeley-sq., Lady 
Londesborough, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Northbourne, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. George Simpson, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. John Le Mesurier, of 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight, a dau. 

At Worsbrough-hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. E. C. 
Bower, a dau. 

Dec. 31. At Gunton-park, Lady Suffield, 
a dau. 

In Inverness-terr., the Lady Robert Mon- 
tagu, a dau. 

In Queen Anne-street, the Hon. Mrs. John 
Bridgeman, a son, 

At Windlesham, the wife of the Rev. C. B. 
Fendall, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. John Rich- 
ardson, Rector of Sandy, Beds., a dau. 

At Bampton, Devon, the wife of Major Vialls, 
late of the 45th Regt., a son. 

At West London College, Bayswater, the 
wife of the Rey. C. M. Davies, D.D., a dau, 
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At St.John’s Parsonage, Keswick, the wife 
of the Rev. T. D. Harford Battersby, a son. 

In Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Capt. J. J. Dudgeon, 22nd Regt., a son. 

At Alkborough, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Wood, a son. 

At Four Ashes-hall, Staffordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Amphlett, a dau. 

Jan. 1. At Hertingfordbury Rectory, Hert- 
ford, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Godolphin 
Hastings, a dau, 

At Torquay, the wife of Capt. J. H. Cave, 
R.N., a dau. 

At the Rectory-house, Hascombe, Surrey, 
the wife of the Rev. Vernon Musgrave, a dau. 

At Pyt-house, Wilts., the wife of G. I. Fen- 
wick, esq., a dau. 

At Epsom, the wife of Charles C. Tabor, esq., 
late 15th Regt., a dau. 

At Rugby, the wife of William Pearson, 
esq., late Capt. 45th Regt., a son. 

At Cirencester, the wife of Clement Arthur 
Thruston, esq., of Pennal Tower, Merioneth- 
shire, a son. 

At Valetta, Southsea, the wife of Capt. Hen. 
R. Martin, R.A., a son. 

At Hitchin, Herts., the wife of Henry H. 
Mallandine, H.M.’s C.S., a son. 

At Leadenham Rectory, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Offley Smith, a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Alfred Sinclair 
Leatham, H.M.’s 75th Regt., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Wootton, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. J. Wylie, a dau. 

Jan, 2. At Longsight Rectory, Manchester, 
the Hon. Mrs. J. Augustus Atkinson, a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Langley, Bucks., the wife 
of the Rev. W. D. Scoones, a son. 

At Dillington-park, Somerset, the wife of 
T. S. Godfrey, esq., of Balderton-hall, Newark, 
a dau. 

At Wherwell Vicarage, Andover, Hants., 
the wife of the Rev. Joseph Ore Masefield 
West, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Short Heath, Wolverhamp- 
ton, the wife of the Rev. W. L. Rosenthal, 
a dau. 

Jan. 3. At Malta, the wife of Capt. Swann, 
22nd Regt., a dau. 

At the Glen, Penally, South Wales, the wife 
of Charles Brettingham, esq., late H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, a dau. 

At Swindon Parsonage, near Dudley, the 
wife of the Rev. St. A. H. Molesworth St. 
Aubyn, a son. 

At Gateshead, Mrs, W. H. D. Longstaffe, 
a son. 

At Finedon, Northants., the wife of the Rev. 
G. W. Paul, a son. 

At the Chantry-house, Horsham, the wife of 
George P. Clarkson, esq., a dau. ’ 

At St. Katherine’s, Regent’s-park, the wife 
of Dr. Oldfield, Bengal Medical Service, a dau. 

At Mildenhall, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Nicholson Vowler, a son. 

At Westhampnett Vicarage, near Chichester, 
the wife of the Key, Robert Sutton, a dau. 
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The wife of Henry Tarver, esq., of Eton 
College, a son. 

Jan. 4, At the Chateau de la Boullage, Brit- 
tany (the residence of her father, Sir W. R. 
Codrington, bart.), the wife of Major J. Pol- 
lock Gore, the Royal Regt., prematurely, 
a son. 

At Wells, Somerset, the wife of the Rev. S. 
F. B. Peppin, a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. J. W. 
Taylor, a son. 

At Hagley, the wife of the Rev. T. L. 
Stayner, a son. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. T. H. Stokoe, Head Master of Richmond 
School, a son. 

Jan.5. At Liverpool, the wife of the Rev. 
E. C. Bramall, a son. 

At Bray, Berks., the wife of J. H. Crauford, 
esq., late of the Bengal C.S., a son. 

At Ryde, the wife of Commander W. W. S. 
Bridges, R.N., a son. 

Jan.6. At Davenport-hall, Cheshire, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Tippinge, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major R. J. Hay, 
R.A., a son. 

At Peakirk Rectory, near Peterborough, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward James, a son. 

Jan.7, At Buryfields-house, the wife of 
Cecil V. N. Pole, esq., a dau. 

At St. Nicholas Rectory, Guildford, Mrs. 
Hatchard, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of the Rev. Dudley 
Somerville, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 
a dau. 

At Overslade, near Rugby, the wife of the 
Rev. G. F. Wright, a dau. 

At Sandgate, Kent, the wife of A. Franke 
Notley, esq., Royal Engineer Department, 
a son. 

At Longnor, Shropshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Lionel Corbett, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. T. J. Thirlwall, Nantmel 
Vicarage, Radnorshire, a dau. 

Jan. 8. At Fintray-house, near Aberdeen, 
the wife of Major J. H. Wyatt, C.B., Military 
Train, a dau. 

At Derby, the wife of George O. Evans, esq., 
Capt. R.M.L.I., a son. 

In Eccleston-sq., London, the wife of A. G. 
Elkington, esq., Scots Fusilier Guards, a son. 

At the Rectory, Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Rev. J. E. Cooper, a dau. 

Jan.9. At Skibbereen, the wife of Comm. 
S. P. Townsend, R.N., a son. 

At Tullamaine Castle, co. Tipperary, the wife 
of H. Maynard Harding, esq., a dau. 

In Wellington-st., Islington, the wife of the 
Rev. James Wareing Bardsley, a son. 

Jan. 10. At Aldershot, the wife of Col. 
Ingall, C.B., 62nd Regt., a son. 

At Roxley-house, Willian, the wife of the Rev. 
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T. C. Hose, Incumbent of Little Wymondley, 
Herts., a son. 

Jan.11. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife 
of Col. R. J. Crozier, a dau. 

In Courtland-pl., Kensington, the wife of 
Major Leckie, 39th Regt., a son. 

At Churchill, Oxon., the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Holmes, a son, 

At the residence of her father, J. C. Parnell, 
esq., Portsea, Hants., the wife of Lieut. Cam- 
bier, of H.M.S. ** Trafalgar,” a dau. 

In St. Thomas’s-st., Southwark, the wife of 
Sydney Jones, esq., M.B., F.R.C.S., a dau. 

At St. Giles’s Rectory, Colchester, the wife of 
the Rev. Wollaston Goode, a dau. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Barry Cole, a dau. 

Jan.12. At Bowater-house, Hampton-court, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Barnard, 96th Regt., 
a son. 

At Sandhurst, the wife of Capt. Lonsdale A. 
Hale, R.E., a dau. 

At Bolam, Northumberland, the Lady Decies, 
a son and heir. 

At Bordeaux, the wife of S. Sherman, esq., 
of fi.M.’s Indian Army, a dau. 

Jan. 13. At Barwick-house, Norfolk, the 
wife of Rear-Adm. G. H. Seymour, a dau. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. C. Sawyer, a son. 

Jan. 14. The wife of Thomas H. Huxley, 
esq., F.R.S., a son. 

At Oak-pk., Carlow, the wife of Henry 
Bruen, esq., M.P., a dau. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of T. M. Weguelin, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Britwell Rectory, Oxon., the wife of the 
Rev. James T. Johnson, a son. 

At the residence of her father, Dacre-house, 
Lee, Kent, the wife of Geo. Bohun Brown, 
esq., R.N., a dau. 

At Bellingham Rectory, Northumberland, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Powell Puwell, a dau. 

Jan 15. At Hatfield Peverel Vicarage, the 
wife of the Key. Bixby G. Luard, a son. 

At West Cowes, the wife of the Rev. E. Sil- 
ver, a son, 

Jan. 16. At Brocklesby-pk., the Countess 
of Yarborough, a dau. ; 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. Chas. J. D’Oyly, a son. 

At the Cliff, Ipswich, Mrs. J. P. Cobbold, 
a dau. 

Jan. 17. At Edinburgh, Lady Edith Fer- 
gusson, a son. 

At the residence of her father, Peter Maze, 
esq., Portland-pl., the wife of Wm. Ireland 
Blackburne-Maze, esq., a son. 

At Bournemouth, the wife of Geo. Temple, 
esq., of Bishopstrow, Wilts., a son. 

Jan. 18. At Waltham Abbey, the wife of 
Capt. Dicey, a dau. 
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Oct. 11, 1864. At Bangalore, Madras, Major 
Harry North Dalrymple Prendergast, V.C., 
R.E., to Emilie Rachel, dau. of Frederick 
Simpson, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Auckland, New Zealand, Henry 
McClintock Alexander, esq., Commander R.N., 
to Eliza Frances Charlotte, only dau. of Sir 
W. S. Wiseman, Bart., C.B., Commodore of 
the Australian Station. 

Oct. 27. At Nelson, New Zealand, Robert 
John Foley, esq., late of H.M.’s Indian Army, 
to Lucy Elizabeth Brunton Mary Anne, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. C. Thynne Thomas, late of 
H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Greenville, South Carolina, Capt. Henry 
Wemyss Feilden, A.A.G.C.S.P. Army, second 
son of Sir William H. Feilden, bart., of Fenis- 
cowles-hall, Lancashire, to Julia, dau. of the 
late David McCord, of Columbia, 8.C. 

Nov. 3. At Ahmednuggur, Bombay, Lieut. 
George Wm. Borradaile, R.H.A., third son of 
Henry Borradaile, esq., late Bombay C.S., to 
Catherine C. Straker, youngest dau. of the late 
Chas. Doyle Straker, C.B., Physician-General 
Bombay Army. 

Nov. 9. At St. John’s, Calcutta, R. Loftus 
Tottenham, esq., Captain R.A., to Mary Anne 
Kate, second dau. of the lute H. Wise Harvey, 
esq., of Walmer, Kent. 

Nov. 16. At St. Paul’s, Agra, B. Hardinge, 
esq., Bengal C.S., fourth son of the late Major- 
Gen. Richard Hardinge, K.H., R.A., to Caro- 
line, second dau. of Wm. Edwards, esq., Judge 
of Sudder Court, Agra, of the same service. 

Nov. 22. At Poona, Charles Thomas Haig, 
esq., Capt. R.E. (Bombay), to Katharine New- 
man, eldest dau. of J. N. Walker, esq., of 
Bedford. 

Nov. 23. At Nawabgunge, Oude, James 
Inkson, esq., M.D., H.M.’s 80th Regt., to 
Catharine Alice, eldest dau. of John Taylor, 
jun., esq., Streatham and Whitehall. 

Nov. 26. At the English Church, Buenos 
Ayres, William Anderson, esq., to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. E. O. Hughes, 
Llanddeniolen Rectory, Carnarvonshire. 

Nov. 29. At the Episcopal Church, Avenue 
Marbeeuf, Paris, Richd. Eusden, esq., Japanese 
Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Jeddo, 
Japan, to Mary Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Garey, esq. 

Dec. 1. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, E. 
Martin Woodcock, esq., District Superin- 
tendent of Police in Oude, eldest surviving son 
of the late Edward Elborough Woodcock, esq., 
of the Bengal C.S,, to Mary Ann Parry, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Woodcock, Vicar of 
Chardstock, Dorset. 

Dec.7. At H.B.M.’s Legation, Lima, Nor- 
man Evans, esq., son of the Rev. T. S. Evans, 
Rector of Shoreditch, to Isabella Mary, eldest 
dau. of John Gallagher, esq., M.D., of Lima. 

Dec.9. At St. George’s Cathedral, Madras, 


Henry George Prichard, esq., son of Henry 
Prichard, esq., of Stanley-gardens, Kensing- 
ton-park, to Caroline Margaret, eldest dau. of 
Charles Murray Duff, esq., M.D., Surgeon- 
Major, Madras Army. 

Dec. 13, At Childerditch, Augustus Kort- 
right, esq., of Furze-hall, late of the 68th 
Durham Light Infantry, son of Capt. Kortright, 
of St. Leonard’s, Essex, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. J. Mounteney Jephson, Vicar of Chil- 
derditch. 

Dec. 20. At St. Luke’s, Cheetham-hill, Man- 
chester, Edward Digby, son of the late Adm. 
Robert Murray, to Mary, elder dau. of William 
Holdsworth, esq., late of Wakefield. 

At Stillorgan, John F. G. Grant, esq., Lieut. 
R.N., second son of John Grant, esq., Royal 
Naval Hospital, Plymouth, to Eliza Jane, eldest 
dau. of William Pugh Gardner, esq,, of Morn- 
hill, Stillorgan. 

At Dagenham, Essex, the Rev. John Henry 
Standen, of Clifton-road east, St. John’s-wood, 
and one of the Masters in King’s College, to 
Jessie, second dau. of the late Edward Duncan, 
esq., of Leadenhall-street. 

Dec, 21, At Ventnor, Arthur Gunn, esq., of 
Fitzroy-road, Regent’s-park, to Kate Louisa, 
second dau. of Thos. Judd, esq., of Bemerton, 
Wilts. 

At All Saints’, Huntingdon, the Rev. G. C. 
Dickinson, Vicar of Winterton, Lincolnshire, 
youngest son of William Dickinson, esq., of 
Gedges, Brenchley, to Harriot Augusta, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Oldman, esq., of 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 

At the Abbey Church, Malmesbury, Jobn 
Henry Bradshaw, eldest son of Thomas Brad- 
shaw Isherwood, esq., of Marple-hall, Cheshire, 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of Thomas Luce, esq., 
of Malmesbury, Wilts. 

At Highgate, William Ogle, M.D., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to Parthie, 
second dau. of Allen W. Block, esq., Parkfield. 

Dec. 22. At Trinity Church, Westbourne- 
terrace, Richard Horton Smith, esq., M.A., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, and Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Marilla, 
eldest dau. of John Baily, esq., Q.C. 

At Kendal, the Rev. Capel J. Sewell, one of 
H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools, only son of the 
Rev. T. Sewell, of Bolney, Sussex, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late James Hagarty, esq., 
Consul at Liverpool for the United States of 
America. 

At All Saints, St. John’s-wood, the Rev. 
W. H. Maddock, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, to Mary Wall, second dau. of 
the late R. B. Boddington, esq., of Burcher, 
Herefordshire. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, William H. Wardell, 
esq., Capt. R.A., to Emily Mary, third dau. of 
Joshua Le Bailly, esq., of Les Vaux. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. Walter 
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Hill, son of the Rev. R. H. Hill, Vicar of Brit- 
ford, Salisbury, to Annette Latty, eldest dau. of 
the late John L. Bickley, esq., of Westbourne- 
terr., and Ettingshall-lodge, Staffordshire. 

Dec. 26. At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, 
the Rev. Charles Burd, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Catherine Anna, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Ch. Holloway, Rector of 
Stanford Dingley, Berks. 

Dec. 27. At East Retford, Rodolph Zwil- 
chenbart, jun., esq., of Liverpool, to Mary Mar- 
garet Anna, dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas Erskine, Vicar of Beighton, Derby- 
shire, and granddau. of John Francis, thirtieth 
Earl of Mar. 

At Ardcoln, Castlebridge, John Hay Athol 
Macdonald, esq., of the Scottish Bar, to Ade- 
laide Janet, youngest dau. of John Doran, esq., 
late Major 18th Royal Irish, of Ely-house, 
Wexford. 

At St. James’s, Malvern, Herbert Hamilton 
Routledge, esq., B.A., late of St. John’s Cul- 
lege, Oxford, elder son of the Rev. W. Rout- 
ledge, D.D., Rector of Catleigh, Devon, to 
Julia, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Hutchinson, of East Retford, Notts. 

At St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, the Rev. 
Albert Brooke Webb, B.A., of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, and Curate of Mer- 
ston, Sussex, to Augusta Louisa, eldest dau. of 
John Warmington Vernon, esq., of Laurie- 
place, Fulham. 

Dec. 28. AtSpittlegate, Grantham, the Rev. 
J. E. Wilson, B.A., only son of the Rev. R. 
Wilson, D.D., of Gough-house, Chelsea, to 
Marianne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. A. 
Lawrence, Vicar of Marnham, Notts., and 
Rector of Keddington, Lincolnshire. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Clifford E. F. 
Nash, esq., M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, to Edith 
Mary, third dau. of Thomas Forbes Reynolds, 
esq., M.D., of Lansdown-place, Cheltenham. 

Dec. 29, At Aberdeen, Edward Wood Stock, 
esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, to Bar- 
bara Forbes, eldest dau. of Sir James Milne In- 
nes, bart., of Balveny and Edingight, co. Banff. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, Julius G. T. Griffith, 
esq., Capt. R.E., eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. J. 
G. Griffith, R.A., to Anna Maria, only dau. of 
Capt. H. Bonham Bax, of Old Charlton. 

At Holy Trinity, Trowbridge, the Rev. 
Richard Wright, Rector of South Thoresby, 
Lincoln, to Annie Maria, eldest dau., and at 
the same time and place, the Rev. Charles 
Dradford Wardale, M.A., Head Master and 
Chaplain of Trowbridge Grammar School, to 
Sarah Edgell, second dau. of Richard Gane, 
esq., of Trowbridge. 

At St. Peter’s, Hammersmith, George Wil- 
son, third son of William Reed, esq., of Win- 
ter-lodge, Kensington, and The Mount, Sun- 
ninghill, Berks., to Florence Eliza, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Capt. H. J. C. 
Mimardiere, of H.M.’s Indian Army, Madras 
Establishment. 

At St. George’s, Hulme, Manchester, R. W. 
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T. Morris, esq., Ceylon Civil Service, to Sarah 
Louisa, dau. of James Woodall, esq., of Rich- 
mond-hill, Old Trafford. 

At SS, Philip and James, Oxford, the Rev. 
George Henry Mullins, M.A., of Uppingham, 
eldest son of the Rev. George Mullins, Rector 
of Chalfield Magna, Wilts., to Jessie Martha, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Mallam, esq., of The 
Shrubbery, Oxford. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, William H. 
FitzHugh, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law, to Harriet, eldest dau. of James Mure, 
esq., of Gloucester-place, Portman-square. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. T. N. 
Grigg, Vicar of St. George’s, near Bristol, to 
Eliza Jane, eldest dau. of the late Francis 
Watkins, esq., of Aislaby-hall, near Whitby, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec. 31, At Holy Trinity, Ryde, William 
Beers, esq., Capt. 26th Cameronians, only son 
of William Beers, esq., Brook-cottage, New 
Castle, co. Down, to Ellen, second dau. of the 
late Sir George Maclean, K.C.B. 

At St. Mary-the-Less, Durham, the Rev. J. 
Chambers, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Head Master of the Ely Cathedral 
Grammar School, to Georgiana Lambton, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Marsden, 
esq., of Durham. 

Jan. 2. At Monkstown, John R. Faweett, 
esq., of Herbert-place, Dublin, barrister-at- 
law, and J.P. co. Roscommon, only son of the 
late Major D. K. Fawcett, of Wellington-road, 
Dublin, to Isidora Jane, only dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. D. L. Fawcett, C.B., 55th Regt. 

AtSt.Stephen’s, Paddington, J. R.G. Sweeny, 
esq., H.M.’s 20th Hussars, to Julia Alexandrina, 
youngest dau. of Robt. Morrisson, esq., Audit- 
office, Somerset-house. 

Jan.3. At Lianfrechfa, Monmouthshire, the 
Rev. Edmund Henry Lacon Willes, M.A., Fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Rector of 
St. Swithin’s, Winchester, youngest son of the 
late Capt. Willes, R.N., to Helena, widow of 
Geo. Willes, esq., of Hungerford-park, Berks. 

At St. Jude’s, Liverpool, the Rev. Frederic 
Chas. Hamilton, M.A., Prebendary of Donogh- 
more, and Vicar of Crecora, Limerick, to Emma, 
dau. of the late Rev. George Cartmel, Rector 
of Pwlly-Crochan, Pembroke. 

At St.James’s, Piccadilly, Patrick Cumin, 
esq., to Louisa, widow of the Rev. Arthur 
Northcote. 

At Tilehurst, Berks., John Bradney, esq., 
14th Hussars, to Mary Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. J. W. Routh, Rector of Tilehurst. 

At St. Paul’s, Withington, Hercules Grey 
Ross, esq., B.C.S., second son of Horatio Ross, 
esq., to Mary, third dau. of Charles Paton 
Henderson, esq., of Wittingion-hall, Lanca- 
shire, and Upper Hyde-park-gardens. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Samuel Green, 
esq., M.A., of the Inner Temple, and of Beau- 
fort-house, Cheltenham, to Eleanor Julia, dau. 
of J. W. Huskisson, esq., late of H.M.’s 
Ceylon C.S. 

At St.John’s, Paddington, Fred. Gurney, 
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esq., B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, eldest 
son of the late Rev. J. H. Gurney, to Alice, 
elder dau. of the late John Deffell, esq. 

At Wembdon, Henry, youngest son of the 
late R. P. Brice, esq., of Gothelney, to Sarah 
Grabham, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. Trend, 
of Holywell-house, near Bridgwater. 

Jan. 4, At St. James’s, Dover, Lieut.-Col, 
Ernle Money Kyrie, late of the 32nd Regt., of 
Ayleston-hill, Herefordshire, to Ada Frances, 
eldest dau. of John Simons, esq., of Sillwood- 
place, Brighton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry 
Haward, esq., of Bramford, near Ipswich, 
eldest son of William Haward, esq., of Little 
Blakenham-hall, Suffolk, to Georgiana Pem- 
berton, youngest dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Collins, M.A., Vicar of Faversham. 

At Madingley, near Cambridge, the Right 
Rev. George Hills, D.D., Bishop of Columbia, 
to Maria Philadelphia Louisa, eldest dau. 
of the late Admiral Sir Richard King, bart., 
K.C.B. 

At Aberford, the Rev. Albert Smith, young- 
est son of the late Abel Smith, esq., of Wood- 
hall-park, Herts., to Emma, dau. of the late 
William Markham, esq., of Becca-hall, York- 
shire. 

At Whitchurch, Hants., the Rev. William 
Mason Dudley, Rector of Laverstoke and Vicar 
of Whitchurch, to Ann Vernon, third dau. of 
the Rev. William Francis Burrows, Vicar of 
Christchurch, Hants., and of the Parsonage, 
Whitchurch. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, William Stephens, 
second son of John Pond, esq., of East Grin- 
stead, to Hannah Stevenson, youngest dau. of 
the late Robert Hughes, esq., of the Admiralty, 
London. 

At Chirton, Wilts., the Rev. Matthew Pow- 
ley, M.A., to Louisa Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Tucker, esq., of the Old Manor- 
house, Conock, Devizes. 

At Trinity Church, Helensburgh, N.B., Com- 
mander Wm. Henry Edye, esq., R.N., H.M.S. 
* Britannia,” to Elizabeth Maria Lydia, dau. 
of Archibald Smith, esq. 

At Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts., the Rev. R. 
H. Charters, Head Master of Gainsborough 
Grammar School, to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of the late Richd. Furley, esq., of Gainsborough. 

At Pontefract, the Rev. Geo. Wood Henry 
Tayler, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, In- 
cumbent of St. Mark’s, Hull, to Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Stainforth, Vicar of 
Pontefract. 

At St. Michael’s, Cornhill, Thos. Hen. Wyatt, 
esq., of Weston, near Basingstoke, and Tor- 
rington-st., Russell-sq., younger son of Thos. 
Henry Wyatt, esq., of Great Russell-st., to 
Julia Lucy Mervyn, dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Wm. Wrench, M.A., Rector of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Wm. Collum, esq., 
late Capt. 94th Regt., to Mary, widow of J. G. 
Hamilton Brown, esq., of Bombay. 

Jan. 5. At Berkeley, Capt. Archibald Douglas 
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Pennant, Grenadier Guards, second son of Col. 
the Hon. G. Douglas Pennant, of Penryhn 
Castle, North Wales, to the Hon. Ella Gifford, 
second dau. of Lord and Lady Gifford, and 
granddau. of Lord Fitzhardinge. : 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Samuel Hos- 
kins Derriman, esq., Capt. R.N., second son of 
the late James Derriman, esq., Lieut. R.N., to 
Caroline Gertrude, younger dau. of W. J. Lys- 
ley, esq., M.P., of Princes-gardens, Hyde-pk. 

At Great Amwell, Herts., Capt. Hen. Bouchier 
Phillimore, R.N., son of the late Capt. Sir John 
Phillimore, R.N., C.B., to Anne Ellen, eldest 
dau. of Edmund Dewar Bourdillon, esq., of 
Amwell Grove. 

At Madeley, Staffordsh., Chas. H. E. Graeme, 
esq., Capt. 104th Regt., to Susan Mary, eldest 
dau. ofthe late Francis Stanier, esq. , of Madeley- 
manor, Staffordshire. 

At Stepney, T. M. Wilson, esq., of Forest- 
hall, Long Benton, Northumberland, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Joseph Bowron, esq., Stepney. 

At the British Legation, Brussels, Edw. Wins- 
low, esq., barrister-at-law, to Letitia Cham- 
pagne, second dau. of the late John Armstrong, 
esq., of Killclare, King’s County, Ireland. 

At Wallasey, the Rev. John Graham, son of 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
Registrar of the Diocese, and Incumbent of 
Little St. John’s, Chester, to Annie, third dau. of 
the late Wm. Mann, esq., of Liscard, Cheshire. 

At Hasfield, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Frede- 
rick Lillington, M.A., of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, to Amelia Sophia Sarah Ellis, stepdau. of 
the Rev. James Sevier, M.A., Rector of Hasfield. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Richard B. H. 
Blundell, esq., Capt. 3rd (King’s Own) Hus- 
sars, and youngest son of the late R. B. H. 
Blundell, esq., of Deysbrook, Lancashire, to 
Henrietta Frances, youngest dau. of Richard 
A. H. Kirwan, esq., of Baunmore, co. Galway. 

At Ruyton-Eleven-Towns, Salop, Thomas 
Dimmock, esq., of Shelton-under-Harley, Staf- 
fordshire, to Mary Jane, second dau. of Robert 
Broughton, esq., of Ruyton-Eleven-Towns. 

Jan.7. At Passage, co. Cork, Commander 
James H. Coxon, R.N., to Mary, dau. of the 
late Robert Conway Hickson, esq., M.D., of 
Killarney, co. Kerry. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Thomas 
O'Neill, esq., Capt. M.N.I., 6th Regt., to Maria 
Morley, of Bolton-gardens, South Kensington. 

Jan. 9. At St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, the Rev. 
George 8S. L. Little, Incumbent of Buildwas, 
Salop, to Mary Sarah, eldest dau. of Henry 
Yates Whytehead, esq., M.D., of Crayke, North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Jan. 10. At Weyhill, Hants., Herbert Geo. 
Denman, only son of Sir Archer Denman Croft, 
bart., to Georgina Eliza Lucy, eldest dau. of 
Matthew Henry Marsh, esq., M.P., of Ram- 
ridge-house, Hants. 

At St.John the Evangelist, Guernsey, the 
Rev. Dallas Oldfield Harington, B.A., to 
Florence Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Brock, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, Henry 
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J. Marsden, esq., late of Bombay, to Constance, 
third dau.—and at the same time and place, 
the Rev. William Henry West, M.A., Rector 
of Cheddington, eldest son of W. H. West, of 
Gliffaes, co. Brecon, to Julia, fourth dau.—of 
Maj.-Gen. Willoughby, C.B., of Kensington- 
gardens-square. 

At Trinity Church, Twickenham, H. R. 
Campbell Litchfield, esq., Twickenham, to 
Maria Catharina Hortencia, widow of A. T. 
Gervis, esq., son of the late Sir George Gervis, 
bart., Hinton Admiral, Hants. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, Devonsher J. 
Rowan, esq., C.E., Dundalk, to Lily, youngest 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Edward Purcell, Camden- 
crescent, Bath. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Wm. Augustin, 

eldest son of the late Capt. James de Winton, 
of Bonningues, France, to Caroline Eliza, only 
surviving child of John Fitch, esq., of Dor- 
chester, Dorset. 
' At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Robert 
Exham, esq., of Killiney, co. Dublin, to Meta, 
second dau. of William Chappell, esq., F.S.A., 
of Upper Harley-st. 

At Alveley, Salop, Joseph Doyle Smithe, 
esq., F.G.S., &c., H.M.’s Indian Service, of 
Churchdown Parsonage, Gloucester, to Eliza- 
beth Rose, only dau. of the Rev. R. A. Wel- 
lesley Considine, M.A., Incumbent of Alveley, 
and granddau. of the late Capt. Jas. Considine, 
H.M.’s 13th Light Dragoons. 

At Davenham, John Coutts Antrobus, esq., 
of Eaton-hall, Congleton, to Mary Caroline, 
and at the same time and place, Lieut. Henry 
Goschen, of the 2nd Punjab Irregular Cavalry, 
second son of William Henry Goschen, esq., 
to Augusta Eleanor, daus. of Geoffrey T. 
Shakerley, esq., of Whatcroft-hall, Cheshire. 

At Woodcote, Oxon., Richard Loveland, esq., 
only surviving son of John Perry Loveland, 
esq., of Pembridge-villas, Bayswater, and San- 
down, Isle of Wight, J.P. for Middlesex, to 
Maria Elizabeth Oddie, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
Philip Henry Nind, M.A., Vicar of South 
Stoke-cum-Woodcote. 

Jan.11. At St.Mary’s, Warwick, Kelynge 
Greenway, esq., to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. Jameson, Vicar of St. 
Nicholas, and granddau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Harry Jones, G.C.B. 

At Portishead, Somerset, the Rev. John 
Adolphus Stansbury, M.A., of Oundle, North- 
ants., to Maria Anne, eldest dau. of Henry 
Stoate, esq., of Portishead. 

At St, Bees Collegiate Church, J. G. M. D. 
Tulloch, esq., eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Tulloch, 
of Updown-pk., Kent, to Claudine Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Harrison, 
esq., of Linethwaite, Cumberland. 

At Tilehurst, the Rev. J. P. Noble, M.A., 
only son of J. P. Noble, of Woburn-sq., to 
Caroline Noble, second dau. of the late George 
Warre, esq., and niece of C. H. Noble, esq., of 
Calcot-park, Berks. 
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At Otten Belchamp, Essex, James Ogilvy 
Carnegy, esq., Adj. 2nd Mon. R.V., youngest 
son of the late Patrick Ogilvy Carnegy, esq., 
Cefn Mine, Carnarvonshire, to Mary Ellen 
Pemberton, eldest dau. of the late Rev. E. H. 
Dawson, Rector of Otten Belchamp. 

At Taplow, the Rev. George Edward Denis 
De Vitre, Vicar of Weston, Herts., to Maria, 
widow of Henry Collingwood Ibbetson, esq. 

At Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, Wm. Pirrie, 
eldestsson of the late John Sinclair, esq., of the 
Grove, co. Antrim, to Agnes, only dau. of the 
Rev. Hugh Crichton, D.D., of Liverpool. 

At Christ Church, Highbury, George May, 
esq., of Reading, to Elizabeth Esther, widow 
of Joseph C. Latham, esq., of Bishop’s-court, 
Dorchester, Oxon. 

At St.Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Captain 
Douglas Alleyne, 37th Regt., eldest son of the 
late Hon. Hen. Alleyne, of Barbadoes, a Mem- 
ber of H.M.’s Council in that island, to Ada, 
only child of Charles Twisleton Graves, esq., 
formerly Capt. Royal Irish Fusiliers, and great 
granddau. of the 10th Lord Saye and Sele. 

Jan. 12. At St. Matthew’s, Islington, Thos. 
Row, esq., of Canonbury-place, and Lloyd’s, 
to Susanna Ann, third dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Wearing, R.M.L.I. 

At Clifton, Henry Berkeley, esq., Lieut. of 
H.M.S. “Blenheim,” and eldest son of the 
Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, M.P., to Susan, only 
dau. of the late Joseph Coates, esq., of Clifton. 

At St. Mary’s, Reading, the Rev. John Geo, 
Gresson, of Richmond-house, Worthing, to 
Ella, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Sayer 
Haygarth, Principal of the R.A. College, 
Cirencester. 

At the Catholic Chapel, Spanish-pl., Philip 
Mill Bunbury, esq., late Capt. of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, son of the late Hugh Mill 
Bunbury, esq., of West-hill, Wandsworth, to 
Georgina, third dau. of the late Peter McEvoy, 
esq., of Wimbledon, Surrey. 

Jan. 17. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John 
Wm. Gordon, son of Gen. Sir Alexander Wood- 
ford, G.C.B., to Marian Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Richard Arabin, esq., and niece of Sir Henry 
Meux, bart. 

At Cransford, Suffolk, the Rev. Edw. Bade- 
ley, Curate of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, to 
Matilda Jane, second dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
Frederick Pooley, Rector of Cransford, 

Jan. 18. At St. Chad’s, Lichfield, the Rev. 
Wm. Egerton Tapp, Curate of Yateley, Hants., 
son of Wm. Denning Tapp, esq., of Kensington, 
to Louise Constance, eldest dau.—also, at same 
time and place, the Rev. Edm. Henry Hinch- 
liffe, Curate of Christ Church, Fenton, eldest 
son of the Rev. Edw. Hinchliffe, Rector of 
Mucklestone, Staffordshire, to Mary, youngest 
dau.—of the late Francis Wm. Stanley, esq., of 
Bensham-hall, co. Durham. 

Jan. 19. At Butterwick, David Johnston, of 
Trinity-terrace, Boston, to Susan, dau. of the 
Rev. John Jackson, M.A., of Butterwick. 
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Tue Hon. C. Kemp. 

Aug. 25,1864. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, aged 51, the Hon. Charles Kemp, 
M.L.C. 

The parents of Mr. Kemp emigrated 
to Australia nearly fifty years ago, and 
consequently he spent the greater part 
of his life in Sydney. Mr. Kemp be- 
came connected with the press by a 
mere accident. A reporter, with whom 
he was acquainted, asked him on one 
occasion to take his place. He did so, 
and from henceforth he considered that 
his pen and abilities might be beneficially 
devoted to employment connected with 
the public journals. In 1841 he united 
with Mr. John Fairfax in the pro- 
prietorship of the “Sydney Morning 
Herald,” and continued, till the partner- 
ship was closed in 1853, to exercise 
a large control in the literary branch. 
Under such direction the public appre- 
ciation of the “‘ Herald” was shewn by 
its continual growth until it took a very 
leading position in the Australian world. 
In 1853, Mr. Kemp, satisfied with his 
ample fortune, determined to retire 
from the conduct of the “ Herald,” and 
to enjoy comparative leisure for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

Mr. Kemp on several occasions offered 
his services to the electors of the colony, 
but though supported by a large number 
of voters, he once only, and for a short 
time, held a seat in the Legislative 
Assembly. But the public spirit of 
Mr. Kemp, and his devotion to all that 
concerned the general welfare, were 
ever conspicuous. He took a willing 
part in all the great movements of 
colonial benevolence, and his generous 
hand was ever open to succour and 


relieve. ‘“ His temper,” says a public 
paper, “was most amiable and genial. 
He loved society, and rejoiced in its 
innocent pleasures. There was nothing 
sour in his nature; nothing ascetic in 
his piety. He was an attached member 
of the Church of England, and liberally 
contributed to promote its objects.” 
A considerable portion of his property 
will eventually be available for Church 
endowments, As an admirer of cathe- 
dral institutions, he became on the re- 
signation of Mr. Jones, secretary to the 
committee of the Cathedral of St. An- 
drew’s, in Sydney, and used his utmost 
efforts to ensure its completion. He 
was highly esteemed by the Jate, and by 
the present Bishop of Sydney, and from 
the weight of his character, and the 
soundness of his intellect, was frequently 
consulted by the former on those occa- 
sions when the temporal interests of the 
Church were concerned. 


JoHN RICHARDSON, EsqQ., OF 
KIRKLANDS. 

Oct.4,1864. At Kirklands, Roxburgh- 
shire, aged 84, John Richardson, Esq. 

We borrow from the “Edinburgh Cou- 
rant” the following notice of this gentle- 
man, the friend of Sir Walter Scott :— 

“Mr. Richardson was one of the group 
of brilliant young men who, about the 
beginning of the century, made Edin- 
burgh society more attractive, and some 
of whom helped to make Scottish litera- 
ture more famous. To that literature 
Richardson was not himself a contri- 
butor. He stepped back from the world 
of letters on the very threshold of his 
career, into the quieter routine but more 
certain rewards of professional life. He 
was not content, like some of his earlier 
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associates, to ‘cultivate the Muses on 
a little oatmeal.’ He preferred the 
path of legal study, as that best fitted 
to employ his admirable business talents, 
and with the proverbial instinct of his 
countrymen, he went to seek his fortune 
in the great metropolis. There he con- 
tinued to be the correspondent and coun- 
sellor of his old friends, his kindly in- 
tercourse with whom only terminated 
as death carried them one by one away 
before him. Himself described by Lock- 
hart as ‘a stout Whig,’ he had never- 
theless many friends on the other side 
of politics. With Sir Walter Scott he 
was a frequent correspondent; and Scott 
in his letters speaks warmly of the ser- 
vices he received from him, particularly 
in reference to the claim for property 
tax on Sir Walter’s copyrights, which 
through Richardson’s exertions the tax 
commissioners were induced to exempt. 
We also find them in correspondence 
about the title which the King proposed 
to confer on the author of ‘ Waverley,’ 
who in his letter to Richardson says he 
thinks there would be more vanity in 
declining than accepting it; and ‘ will 
you be so kind as to inquire and let me 
know what the fees, &., of a baronetcy 
amount to?’ Other letters shew in a 
still more marked way the confidential 
nature of their intercourse. In like man- 
ner, Scott, writing of Richardson, ex- 
presses the pleasure with which he looks 
forward to spending a Sunday with him 
and Joanna Baillie at Hampstead; and 
in a letter written to Miss Baillie, dated 
Dec., 1818, he says, ‘Johnnie Richard- 
son is as good, honourable, kind-hearted 
a little fellow as lives in the world, 
with a pretty taste for poetry, which he 
has wisely kept in subjection to the 
occupation of drawing briefs and revis- 
ing conveyances.’ Again, when Scott 
passed through London on his way home 
to die, John Richardson, we find, was 
one of the few friends admitted to see 
him; but, ‘ How does the Kirklands get 
on ?’—alluding to the estate lately pur- 
chased by his friend—was all the sulu- 
tation poor Scott could in his prostrate 
condition offer. 

“Up to the period of his retirement 
from business a few years ago, Mr. 
Richardson was head of the eminent 
firm of Parliamentary solicitors, Richard- 
son, Loch, and Maclaurin. In the lob- 
bies of the House of Commons few men 
were better known, and none more uni- 
versally respected. His perfect probity 
and conscientiousness gained him the 
confidence of men of all parties and 
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interests, and his high character, not 
less than his eminent talents as a lawyer, 
obtained for him a very extensive and 
profitable business connection. He was 
honoured with the esteem of members 
of Parliament of both sides of the House, 
and he had consequently great influence 
with them in matters affecting private 
bills. He carefully abstained from mix- 
ing himself up in political matters, ex- 
cepting, indeed, in so far as the Whig 
Government were themselves his clients; 
for, during nearly the whole tenure of 
office by the Whigs subsequent to the 
Reform Bill, the firm of which he was 
the head were Parliamentary solicitors 
for the Crown in Scotland. For many 
years Mr. Richardson was the Parlia- 
mentary agent for the city of Edin- 
burgh, and was instrumental in carrying 
through some of our most important 
local statutes. In this office he has of 
late years been succeeded by Messrs. 
Maitland and Graham. 

“Mr. Richardson, though necessarily 
resident in London for great part of the 
year, was an annual visitor to Scotland 
in the autumn season—especially since 
the acquisition about thirty-five years 
ago of his beautiful seat of the Kirk- 
lands. He was a keen angler, which no 
doubt led to his choice of a residence 
near the banks of the Tweed. At the 
Kirklands Mr. Richardson dispensed an 
ample and cheerful hospitality, and de- 
lighted to rally round him there friends 
of his early life. But the last ten or 
fifteen years have played sad havoc 
among them. Jeffrey, Cockburn, Mr. 
John Russell, and other companions of 
his youth, fell around him in rapid suc- 
cession; and Henry Brougham is now 
probably the sole survivor of those Edin- 
burgh lads who, starting in company 
almost with the century, have run the 
race of life together with varied aims 
and varied rewards, but with the mutual 
tie of friendship and with the common 
motive of honour.” 

Lord Cockburn gives the following 
kindly estimate of the deceased in his 
“ Memorials of his Time.” The sketch, 
it will be remembered, occurs among 
a series of portraitures of a “band of 
friends, all attached to each other; all 
full of hope, and ambition, and gaiety :”— 

“ John Richardson” (says Lord Cock- 
burn) “was the last of the association 
who was devoured by hungry London. 


This was in 1806. But he has been 
incorporated, privately and publicly, with 
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all that is worthy in Edinburgh, and 
much that is worthy in London, through- 
out his whole life. No Scotchman in 
London ever stood higher in professional 
and personal character. The few verses 
he has published, like almost all he has 
written, are in the style of simple and 
pensive elegance. His early and steady 
addiction to literary subjects and men 
would certainly have made literature 
his vocation, had he not foreseen its tor- 
tures and precariousness when relied on 
for subsistence. But, though drudging 
in the depths of the law, this toil has 
always been graced by the cultivation 
of letters, and by the cordial friendship 
of the most distinguished literary men 
of the age. He was the last of the old 
Edinburgh emigrants. A cold cloud 
came over many a heart at each of their 
departures; and happy and brilliant as 
our society was afterwards, we never 
ceased to miss them, to mark the vacant 
places, and to remember that they were 
once of ourselves.” 


RicHarpD Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

Nov. 24, 1864. At Henwood Lodge, 
Leamington, aged 81, Richard Spooner, 
Esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire. 

The deceased, who was the ninth 
child of the late Mr. Isaac Spooner (a 
Birmingham merchant and banker), of 
Elmdon Hall, and of Barbara his wife, 
daughter of Sir Henry Gough, Bart., of 
Edgbaston Hall, and sister of the first 
Lord Calthorpe, was born at Birches- 
green on the 28th of July, 1783. He 
was educated at Rugby School, but was 
not sent to either University, and at an 
early age he became a partner in his 
father’s firm. He married, in 1804, 
Charlotte, fourth daughter of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Wetherell, D.D., Dean of Here- 
ford, and Master of University College, 
Oxford, and thus became brother-in-law 
of the well-known Sir Chas. Wetherell. 
Mr. Spooner’s eldest sister married Wm. 
Wilberforce, Esq., M.P. for Yorkshire, 
the father of the present Bishop of 
Oxford. 

Mr. Spooner’s attention was early di- 
rected to politics; and though it was 
then not so usual as it has since become 
for the wealthy merchants and manu- 
facturers to aspire to a place in Parlia- 
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ment, Mr. Spooner was one of the few 
exceptions, and in the year 1820 he was 
returned for Boroughbridge—a borough 
that twelve-years afterwards was dis- 
franchised by the Reform Bill. It was 
probably the financial rather than the 
political views of Mr. Spooner that in- 
duced him to devote himself to the work 
of legislation. The suspension of cash | 
payments, begun in 1797, had continued 
all through the remainder of the war, 
and for some years after peace was 
signed. But as time went on it became 
evident to most men that there must 
be a return made to a more solid basis 
of the currency than that which was 
afforded by paper, although great diffi- 
culties lay in the way of the change. 
Mr. Spooner and his partner in the 
banking firm, Mr. Thomas Attwood, 
better known afterwards for his connec- 
tion with the political unions, firmly 
held and long maintained that a gold 
currency would be the ruin of the 
country, and that the earth itself did 
not contain enough of the precious 
metal to discharge in full the demands 
of the national creditor. ‘(It scarcely 
need be said that these arguments were 
advanced before the gold discoveries 
made in California and Australia.) The 
impolicy of the proposed change, and 
the dangers and distress to which it ex- 
posed the country, were so strongly im- 
pressed on Mr. Spooner that he wished 
to find his way into the House of Com- 
mons, there to explain his views; but 
owing to some informality in his elec- 
tion he was unseated on petition, before 
he had time to make much impression 
on the House by that untutored elo- 
quence and strong common sense which 
was in after years so often heard among 
them. Though foiled in this attempt 
to spread his opinions, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of advocating them in other 
quarters. In the various committees 
that were afterwards held on banks and 
banking, he was always one of the wit- 
nesses examined, and always his views 
were strongly adverse to the metallic 
system. The press, too, was made avail- 
able as the medium of his opinions. 
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A remarkable series of papers appeared 
in one of the Birmingham papers on 
the subject, signed “Gemini,” which 
attracted much attention; they were 
afterwards collected into a volume, and 
quotations from them were frequently 
made in parliament; they were under- 
stood to be the joint production of 
Messrs. Spooner and Attwood. The con- 
nection between these two gentlemen 
for a considerable period of their lives 
was a singular one. Partners in the 
same firm, and fast personal friends, 
they were utterly divided in their po- 
litical views, at a time when political 
feeling ran higher in this country than 
it has ever done before or since. Even- 
tually Mr. Attwood came into Parlia- 
ment on the triumph of the Reformers, 
but Mr. Spooner’s opinions were utterly 
distasteful to the new constituencies, 
and the old ones that remained under 
Tory influence were all too few to afford 
shelter to the leaders and prominent 
members of the party. He therefore 
remained shut out from parliament all 
through the Reform agitation and the 
reaction that followed, till, in 1844, 
Mr. Scholefield, one of the original mem- 
bers of the Political Union, and who 
had been chosen with Mr. Attwood as 
the first members of the newly -enfran- 
chised town, died, when Mr. Spooner 
offered himself on Conservative prin- 
ciples as his successor, and such was the 
respect entertained for him by his fellow 
townsmen that he was elected. He held 
his seat until the general election in 
1847, when he unsuccessfully contested 
the borough with the late Mr. Muntz, 
and Mr. Scholefield, one of the present 
members. He was, however, immedi- 
ately returned for North Warwickshire, 
which division of the county he has con- 
tinued to represent uninterruptedly to 
the present time. From the time of 
his entry into Parliament the second 
time he was one of the recognized leaders 
of the Protestant cause in the House of 
Commons, and was the able and inde- 
fatigable but unsuccessful opponent of 
the grant to the College of Maynooth. 
“This opposition, which was carried 
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on by him for nearly fifteen years, was 
given up by him at last, not from any . 
weariness in the cause, nor from being 
disheartened by the want of success, but 
purely because his failing health and 
advancing years rendered him unequal 
to the labour it entailed upon him. 
That labour, while it lasted, was con- 
tinuous and harassing, and it was dis- 
charged by him with conscientious 
fidelity. It involved him in an extent 
of research and correspondence which 
few could have any idea of. None of 
the charges which he brought against 
the system of education and training 
pursued at the College were ever ad- 
vanced by him without authority, and 
this caused a large portion of his speeches 
to be made up of quotations from autho- 
rities with which he often wearied an 
audience that is always singularly im- 
patient of quotation, and that was never 
strongly prepossessed in favour of his 
subject. In the course of the accusa- 
tions he felt it his duty to bring against 
the College, he often had occasion to say 
things that grated on the ears of the 
Roman Catholic members, and when 
that happened there was sure to be 
“a scene ;” but whoever else might be 
angry and agitated Mr. Spooner always 
kept his temper and his good-humour, 
and it may be said of him that he never 
used a phrase that was deliberately in- 
tended to wound the religious feelings 
of any of his opponents. So well did 
this come to be understood at last that, 
long before he had resigned the leader- 
ship of the opposition to the grant, he 
was as much respected by the Roman 
Catholic members as by any other class 
of his countrymen. They might laugh 
a little at what they called his narrow 
and intolerant views, but they could not 
fail to appreciate and respect the gen- 
tlemanly feeling and kind heart that 
shone out even in the midst of his fiercest 
invectives.” 


On other questions Mr. Spooner shewed 
his individuality and his determination 
to think for himself. In opposition to 
the great majority of those with whom 
he was accustomed to think and act, 
not in politics only but in religious mat- 
ters as well, he was a strenuous advo- 
cate for the legalization of marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife; and 
the subject was never introduced into 
the House of Commons without its find- 
ing in Mr.Spooner a warm defender, 
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urging the propriety of his views on 
purely Scriptural grounds. This was 
only one of several cases where he held 
his own opinions and took his own 
course; but there was none of them on 
which he did not give arguments for 
his dissent which shewed that he was 
not actuated by selfish or capricious mo- 
tives. His friends might lament his 
defection, but, though they could not 
always allow the force of his reasoning, 
they never doubted the sincerity of his 
convictions. 

Mr. Spooner carried the principle of 
acting from a conscientious sense of 
duty into the smallest matters connected 
with his political career as much as into 
the private actions of his life. He was 
one of the closest attenders in the House 
of Commons. His sharp,- harsh, and 
somewhat singular features made him 
one of the noticeable members of the 
House, and he was always in his place. 
He was among the first to attend and 
the last to leave, and it was a rare thing 
to notice his wonted seat vacant at any 
time during the protracted sittings. 
This close and assiduous attention to his 
parliamentary duties continued up to 
1860, in which year his wife died. The 
happiness which that union brought 
him might be in some degree measured 
by the effect which its termination had 
upon him. He drooped from that hour. 
He was never the same man again in 
the House of Commons; his attendance 
became less regular, his speeches ceased 
altogether, and he had intimated his 
intention to retire at the close of the 
present parliament. Indeed for many 
months he had lived in close retirement 
at Leamington, unable to hold inter- 
course with others than the members 
of his family and a few intimate per- 
sonal friends; but though his physical 
powers had become greatly enfeebled, 
his mind remained clear and vigorous 
to the last. 

At the close of an obituary notice, 
some portions of which we have given 
above, the “ Standard” remarks :-— 


“Another of our parliamentary nota- 
bilities is thus removed. Mr. Spooner’s 
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absence will be long mourned. Another 
may be found as able and intelligent, 
but it will be impossible to find another 
more honest and conscientious — more 
determined to examine for himself, and, 
having examined, to act upon his own 
convictions.” 

* And a paper of very different politics, 
the “ Birmingham Post,” arrives at the 
same conclusion. After speaking of the 
various popular measures to which he 
was ever opposed, it says :— 

“However small the minority, the 
name of Richard Spooner was always 
included in it: however obnoxious or 
unwise the object of a Tory movement, 
Richard Spooner was always ready to 
vote in its favour. Whatever other 
qualities were denied to him, he, at 
least, possessed the virtue of undaunted 
courage. Having chosen his opinions 
he proclaimed them at all seasons and 
at all risks, witbout the slightest regard 
to consequences. In the Birmingham 
Town-hall, on the county hustings, and 
in the House of Commons, he was 
always the same—frank, out-spoken, 
courageous, manly, and invariably good- 
humoured.” 


M. JuLEs GERARD. 

Sept. — 1864. Drowned, in crossing 
the Jong river, in Upper Guinea, aged 
47, M. Jules Gérard, a famous lion- 
hunter and intrepid traveller. 

The deceased, who was born of poor 
parents, at Pignan, in the department 
of the Var, June 14, 1817, was fond of 
sport from his youth; at ten he chased 
cats and monkeys, at sixteen he carried 
a rifle and was somewhat of a pugilist. 
He was a volunteer for the Algerian cam- 
paign in 1841, and then commenced the 
life of adventure which has been termi- 
nated in so untimely a manner. He 
describes, in his well-known work Le 
Tueur de Lions (1857-8), how it came 
to pass that a poor dwarf of a creature 
like him ventured to declare war against 
the giant of the woods—“ one against 
one, chance for chance, God alone being 
a witness of the fight.” Not long after 
his arrival at Bona he heard of the 
terrible lion of the Archiona, which 
had committed unheard-of devastations 
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among villagers and troops alike, and he 
resolved if possible to destroy it. To 
the people he said, “If it pleases God, 
I, who am not an Arab, will kill the 
lion, and he shall not devour you any 
more.” His heart, he tells us, bounded 
for joy at the coming fight. “Soon 
this all-powerful lord, the terror of the 
country, will bite the dust under the 
ball of a dog of a Christian.” The vil- 
lagers were incredulous, and intimated 
to Jules that, if he killed the lion, they 
would kiss his feet and become his 
slaves; meanwhile they would mind 
their own business. He accomplished 
the feat, and in after years destroyed 
no less than twenty-four more lions, so 
that he received from the Arabs the 
name of “the terrible Frank.” The 
Duc d’Aumale, who then commanded 
the troops in Algeria, gave him a brace 
of pistols; and, on his return to France 
in 1847, he had an interview with the 
Duchess of Orleans and the youthful 
Count de Paris, who, unprompted, left 
the room for five minutes, and returning 
said artlessly, “These villain beasts will 
finish you one day. A good hunter must 
be a good soldier. You must be pre- 
served tothe army. Accept these pistols 
to preserve you.” 

In 1855 Gérard returned once more 
to France with the rank of sub-lieu- 
tenant, and received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour. He subsequently 
visited England, where he was very 
kindly received. His appearance at that 
time has been thus described :— 


“Jules Gérard might have been taken 
for an Arab, his manners being very un- 
like those of a Frenchman. He was 
about 5ft. 9in. in height, very spare, 
and not strongly built. His manners 
were particularly quiet and unassuming, 
and, like many other notables, free from 
affectation. To strangers he was rather 
taciturn, and scarcely ever spoke of his 
own daring deeds when in the wilds of 
Africa, amidst the savagest creatures of 
nature. Gérard was generous beyond 
his means, and improvident to a degree ; 
but, like several of England’s greatest 
men, he had a thorough contempt for 
filthy lucre, although possessing very 
high principles of honour, and was never 
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known to be guilty of an ungentlemanly 
action. He killed during his career 
twenty-six lions, besides panthers and 
leopards, and, although there are Eng- 
lishmen who have killed a far greater 
number, he proved himself to be the 
best sportsman France ever produced. 
Gérard was always badly equipped, but 
for which he would certainly have slain 
more of the monarchs of the forest. He 
was about forty-four years of age, but 
he looked more, being careworn with 
exposure and fatigue.” 


The following details relative to the 
melancholy end of this intrepid hunter 
were read at the meeting of the French 
Geographical Society in Nov., 1864 :— 


“The ex-lion killer, near the end of 
last year, went to the western coast of 
Africa, provided with instructions from 
the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, and with the support of several 
members of the English nobility, for 
the purpose of exploring the interior of 
that country. He first intended to visit 
the Kong mountains in Northern Guinea, 
which up to that time had never been 
crossed by any European. He left Eng- 
land at the close of 1863, and proceeded 
to Whydah; thence he penetrated into 
the kingdom of Dahomey, whence he 
dated one of his last letters, addressed 
to the Duke of Wellington. After hav- 
ing in vain attempted to get into the 
interior of Africa by way of Dahomey, 
he came to Sierra Leone with a letter 
of recommendation to M. J. Braouezeo, 
the French consul at that place, from 
M. Brossare de Corbigny, the commander 
of the French squadron in the Gulf of 
Guinea. The English at Sierra Leone 
immediately furnished him with fresh 
means for his journey. An English 
man-of-war, commanded by Captain 
Cochrane, conveyed him to the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Gallinas. In a 
few days after his landing he lost all 
his baggage, and took refuge in Sherboro 
county, where the French residents gave 
him every assistance in their power. He 
left the village of Begboom in the month 
of May or June last, but, when only at 
two hours’ distance, was completely pil- 
laged and obliged to return to the vil- 
lage, where he waited until the end of 
the rainy season to recommence his 


journey. His resources, however, being 


exhausted, Jules Gérard determined on 
returning to Sierra Leone, and he was 
drowned on crossing the Jong river, 
which had become much swollen by the 
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rains, That river brings down an enor- 
mous quantity of mud and branches of 
trees of all kinds, which form floating 
islands in the Canal of Sherboro, erro- 
neously called a river.” 


Davip Roserts, Esq., R.A. 

Nov. 25,1864. In Fitzroy-street, from 
an attack of apoplexy, aged 68, David 
Roberts, Esq., Royal Academician. 

The deceased, who was of humble 
parentage, was born in Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh, on Oct. 24, 1796, and was 
apprenticed at an early age to Mr. Bengo, 
a house-painter. The talents he dis- 
played even in the routine of his daily 
labour led to hopes of advancement for 
him, and his admission was in conse- 
quence procured to the Academy of the 
Board of Trustees, which has sent forth 
so many distinguished pupils. His first 
step beyond his original sphere was to 
the position of a scene-painter, and in 
1822 he was engaged in that capacity 
at Drury Lane. His powers in the pro- 
duction of scenery were of the most 
splendid kind, and it is little wonder 
that he eclipsed nearly all his rivals in 
that department of art. In these early 
labours he was associated with Mr. Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A., with whom through 
life he maintained an intimate friend- 
ship. But his genius was too fine to 
content itself with delighting the un- 
critical and greedy eyes of playgoers, 
and accordingly, in 1826, he appears as 
an exhibitor in the gallery of the Royal 
Academy of London. He shewed a view 
of Rouen Cathedral, thus early betray- 
ing the bent of his admirable genius; 
and the following year he exhibited a 
picture of the Cathedral of Amiens. He 
afterwards went abroad in pursuit of 
subjects for his pencil, spending several 
years in Spain, a country rich in its 
attractions to a fancy like his. His 
Spanish pictures were much admired, 
and a folio volume of lithographic copies 
of his “Spanish Sketches” did much to 
extend his reputation. From 1835 to 
1838 inclusive he furnished the illustra- 
tions to the “Landscape Annual,” em- 
bracing views selected from many of 
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the most picturesque parts of Spain and 
Morocco; he also made the drawings 
for the original edition of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s “ Pilgrims of the Rhine.” Like 
many other young painters, Mr. Roberts 
joined the Society of British Artists, of 
which he came to be a vice-president ; 
but he resigned his connection with that 
Society when, from the celebrity ac- 
quired by his Spanish pictures and 
sketches, it became evident that his ad- 
mission into the Royal Academy would, 
on application, be a matter of certainty. 
He was accordingly elected A.R.A. in 
1839, and admitted to the full honours 
of an Academician in 1841. 

The success of his Spanish views led 
Mr. Roberts to make a protracted visit 
to Syria and Egypt, where, with mar- 
vellous patience and unflagging industry, 
he made a body of drawings and sketches 
which, for extent, variety, and finish, 
have never perhaps been equalled by 
a single artist while travelling in such 
a country and exposed to such a climate ; 
and they are admitted by all competent 
judges who have followed the artist over 
the country he has depicted to be as 
accurate as they are graceful and bril- 
liant. Lithographic facsimiles of these 
sketches form the well-known and very 
splendid work entitled “The Holy Land, 
Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Nubia,” four vols., large folio, 1842, &e. 
The drawings of this great work were 
placed on the stone by Mr. Haghe in 
a style that left nothing to be desired, 
and the work on its completion took its 
stand by general admission at the head 
of all such publications hitherto issued 
in this or any other country. Through- 
out the Continent it bears as high a 
fame as in England. 

For some years after his election into 
the Royal Academy, Mr. Roberts’s pic- 
tures in the exhibitions of that body 
chiefly consisted of subjects collected in 
his Eastern tour. Among the more no- 
ticeable ones, a few may be mentioned : 
—The Outer Court of the Temple at 
Edfou in Upper Egypt,” “Statues of 
the Vocal Memnon, on the Plain of 
Thebes,” and “The Greek Church of 
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the Holy Nativity at Bethlehem,” taken 
during the resort of pilgrims at Easter 
—1840; “The Temple of Denderah,” 
and “Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives,”—1841 ; “ Thebes, looking across 
the Great Hall,” “Petra,” and “ Inte- 
rior of the Church of St. Miguel, Xercy, 
Spain”—1842; “Gateway of the Great 
Temple at Baalbec,” “ Ruins on the Is- 
land of Philoe,” and “Entrance to the 
Crypt, Roslin Chapel”—1843; “ Pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh,” “Chapel of Jean, at 
Caen, Normandy”—1844. In 1845 he 
exhibited only two pictures, but they 
were large in size and ambitious in cha, 
racter—“ Ruins of the Great Temple of 
Karnak, looking towards the Lybian 
Hills—sunset ;” and “Jerusalem from 
the South-east—the Mount of Olives ;” 
both works of much grandeur of style. 
Not to follow his course too minutely— 
and to enumerate even the leading pic- 
tures of so prolific an artist would re- 
quire much space—it may suffice to 
add that 1848 was distinguished by his 
“Chancel of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Paul, Antwerp,” painted for Mr. 
Vernon, and now, with the rest of that 
gentleman’s collection, the property of 
the nation; and that since that time 
ecclesiastical interiors, with the pic- 
turesque features of public worship, as 
seen in the churches and cathedrals of 
the Continent, have formed a consider- 
able proportion of the productions of his 
pencil. In 1849 was exhibited his large 
painting of “The Destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” which has since been copied in 
one of the largest coloured lithographs 
yet published. In 1850-51 interiors of 
Belgian churches were his most charac- 
teristic contributions; from 1852 to 
1854, Vienna, Verona, and Venice were 
chiefly laid under contribution; but in 
1853 also appeared “The Inauguration 
of the Exhibition of All Nations— 
painted by command of her Majesty.” 
The only picture in 1855 was “ Rome,” 
but it was one of his largest works in 
point of size, and noblest in conception 
and execution. ‘The imperial city was 
seen under the influence of the setting 
sun, and the whole was depicted in 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vo, I. 
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a glow of deep sombre colour, and with 
a simplicity and severity of style which 
admirably accorded with the character 
of the scene. 

“Mr. Roberts,” says “The Times,” 
“was a kindly, canny Scot, well-to-do, 
amazingly clever in his own sphere of 
art, and liked by all who knew him. 
He was certainly the best architectural 
painter that our country has yet pro- 
duced. In this department of art, in- 
deed, he stands almost alone among us, 
the artist who comes next to him being 
Samuel Prout, the water-colour painter, 
who died in 1852. Probably the chief 
reason why he stands so nearly alone is, 
that the artist who has an eye for the 
picturesque in architecture naturally 
becomes an architect, and will not be 
content to make pictures of architecture. 
Mr. Roberts had a wonderfully quick 
eye for all striking effects of architec- 
ture, and transferred them to his can- 
vass with great ease. Nothing can be 
more effective than his views of cathe- 
dral interiors lit up with the magnificent 
pageants of Roman Catholic religion. 
He gave a grand, broad effect, a truthful 
general result, and did not much trouble 
himself with minuteness of workman- 
ship. In this respect one is apt now 
and then while looking at his pictures 
to remember the scene-puifiter; but, in 
point of fact, minuteness of work would 
be misplaced in an architectural paint- 
ing, and there if anywhere the artist 
may be allowed to generalize. In this 
broad style of treatment Mr. David Ro- 
berts was particularly happy, and he 
could be very prolific. He painted quickly 
and he painted much. His pictures 
were snapped up at heavy prices. If 
he fell short of genius he was, neverthe- 
less, a man of rare ability, of sturdy in- 
dustry, and of admirable tact. Like 
many Scotchmen, he spoke slow with 
a broad accent, und gave one in conver- 
sation the idea of a slow-working intel- 
lect. In his art, however, there was no- 
thing slow or drawling. Whatever he 
did he did quickly, sharply, and with 
marked vigour. Apart from the interest 
which attaches to him as an artist, and 
which is to be measured by the amount 
of his actual achievement, there is an- 
other interest which belongs to his 
career, and which is to be measured by 
the amount of difficulties he had to 
overcome. He who began as a humble 
house-painter, and ended as a Royal 
Academician, had not a little to boast 
of. He too belonged to that proud 
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phalanx of men whose biographies touch 
most keenly all young ambition,—the 
self-made men who from smull begin- 
nings have fought their way upwards 
to fame, to wealth, and to station.” 

Mr. Roberts was married, and has left 
surviving issue. In private life Mr. 
David Roberts was sincerely and de- 
servedly beloved, both within and with- 
out the profession of which he was so 
distinguished a member. 


M. Mocqvarp. 

Dec. 9. At Paris, aged 73, M.Con- 
stant Mocquard, the private secretary 
of the Emperor. 

The deceased, who was a man of let- 
ters as well as a political celebrity, was 
born at Bordeaux on Nov. 11, 1791. 
He passed many of his earlier years at 
Paris, where he achieved distinction as 
a scholar, and obtained an exhibition at 
the Prytaneum. He studied law for 
a short time, but speedily entered on 
political life by proceeding to Wurtz- 
burg in 1812, as Secretary of Legation 
to General Count de Montholon, who 
afterwards accompanied the Emperor 
Napoleon to St. Helena. M. Mocquard 
had been but a few months at Wurtz- 
burg before he received his appointment 
as chargé d'affaires ; but subsequently he 
was recalled to Paris, where he resumed 
and completed his legal studies. In 
1817, being then simply a licentiate, 
he gave proof of much ability and energy 
in conducting the defence of several po- 
litical offenders, and he subsequently 
distinguished himself in many of the 
forensic struggles which marked the Re- 
storation by his wit, eloquence, and by 
his Bonapartist convictions; his last ap- 
pearance at the bar was as counsel for 
one of the four serjeants of La Rochelle 
(1822). They were executed, and their 
death occasioned a great sensation at 
the time. During the three subsequent 
years he continued to make advances 
towards forensic fame, being engaged in 
political causes of great note; but fail- 
ing health forced him to quit the bar in 
1826, after which period, till 1830, he 
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lived in retirement and continued his 
studies. 

After the Revolution of July, when 
the Duke of Orleans assumed the direc- 
tion of affairs, and afterwards ascended 
the throne as Louis Philippe, M. Moc- 


.quard accepted the post of sous-préfet 


at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, in the depart- 
ment of the Pyrenées, but he resigned 
this office in 1839, having never abated 
in his former attachment to the Na- 
poleonic fortunes. For a long time he 
had maintained close relations with 
several members of the Imperial family, 
and made repeated visits to the Chateau 
of Arenenburg, on the Lake of Con- 
stance, where the ex-Queen Hortense 
was then residing under the title of 
Duchess of Saint Leu, in the society 
of her two sons. Here he gained the 
confidence of the Queen and the friend- 
ship of Prince Louis; and considering 
himself free from all engagements to- 
ward the Government of July, he joined 
the present Emperor at London in 1840, 
soon after his arrival from Switzerland, 
but afterwards returned to Paris to 
undertake the direction ofthe Commerce, 
one of the journals devoted to the cause 
of Louis Napoleon. After the affair at 
Boulogne, which resulted in the capture 
of the Prince, his trial before the Chamber 
of Peers, and his condemnation to per- 
petual imprisonment, M. Mocquard con- 
tinued energetically to defend his cause, 
and visited him at Ham on several 
occasions. 

Amidst the important events of 1848, 
when the Prince hastened to Paris to 
offer his services to the Provisional Go- 
vernment, but retired in obedience to 
a fear expressed by that body that his 
presence would cause some embarrass- 
ment, M. Mocquard acted with increased 
zeal in rallying partizans around him, 
and promoting his election as President 
of the Republic; and as the elections 
approached he was one of the most 
active members of the committee which 
had for its president General Pyat. At 
this time, also, he was in constant com- 
munication with the Prince, acting as 
his private secretary. After the elec- 
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tion of Prince Louis on the 10th of De- 
cember, M. Mocquard continued his 
duties as secretary, but now officially, 
having also conferred on him the title 
of Chef du Cabinet. Previous to carry- 
ing out the coup d’état of the 2nd of 
December, 1851, by which the plans of 
General Changarnier were defeated, the 
President confided his intentions to his 
Secretary, who took an important part 
in the execution of this decisive step, 
and since then he had constantly con- 
tinued to fulfil his important duties at 
the Imperial Court. 

Notwithstanding the demands upon 
his time during the greater part of his 
life, M. Mocquard was the author of 
several works which have acquired more 
or less celebrity, but few of these have 
been published under his name. Among 
other effusions attributed to him may be 
cited a memoir or notice of Queen Hor- 
tense, which was inserted in the Bio- 
graphie des Contemporarains, and was 
reprinted in the Revue de Empire. 
A large collection of Nouvelles Causes 
Célebres, published in 1847, is also at- 
tributed to him, and beside these works 
many dramas, some of which were taken 
from the remarkable trials narrated in 
this collection, were confidently stated 
to have been in a great measure written 
by the Emperor’s private secretary. 
The two most famous of these were the 
Tireuse de Cartes, produced at the close 
of 1859, and the Massacres de Syrie, 
produced at the same time in the fol- 
lowing year. Some portion of the leisure 
of M. Mocquard’s life was also devoted 
to classical pursuits, as is evidenced by 
a translation of Tacitus (as yet unpub- 
lished) and other works. 

During his illness he was visited more 
than once by the Emperor, who mani- 
fested much concern on learning his de- 
cease, and ordered his remains to re- 
ceive a public funeral. He has left four 
children—M. Amédée Mocquard, notary; 
M. Ernest Mocquard, chef de bataillon ; 
Mme. Frachon; and Mme. Raimbeaux, 
whose husband is equerry to the Em- 
peror. 

“M. Mocquard,” says a letter from 
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Paris in the “ Morning Post,” “ was in 
every sense of the word a man of the 
world. His fidelity and devotion to 
the Emperor, alike in weal and woe, is 
an apt illustration of sincerity of cha- 
racter and honesty of mind. His whole 
existence, in fact, was absorbed in the 
fortunes of his master, and he scarcely 
passed a day away from him.... He 
never spoke long on any subject without 
breaking off into some quaint anecdote 
from “ Rabelais,” or some of the old 
classics, such as Petronius Arbiter. The 
peculiarities of “ Pantagruel” seemed 
to tickle him vastly. He was addicted 
much to quoting Horace, and, being 
gifted with a remarkable memory, used 
to come out frequently with those pro- 
verbial truths of the Latin poet which 
may be ever happily applied to the 
events of every-day life. He cared little 
for the society of the Court, and de- 
tested public ceremonies and balls. His 
favourite society was the artist and the- 
atrical people, with whom he was of 
necessity identified on account of his 
dramatic writings. He often spent the 
evening at the Frangais, where, in a 
stage box, he was often seen attentively 
watching the réle of a famed actress. 
The artistes looked upon M. Mocquard 
as their special guardian. Of late he 
had got up a passion for horses, and 
especially for fast-trotting horses, which 
he drove in those light American ske- 
leton traps, not without danger, for 
he was upset twice, aud escaped by 
a wiracle.” 


PROFESSOR Boot, F.R.S. 

Dec. 9, 1864. At Blackrock, near 
Cork, aged 49, Dr. George Boole, F.R.S., 
Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 
College, Cork. 

The deceased, who was born at Lin- 
coln on Nov. 4, 1815, was the son of 
a tradesman, and after receiving an 
ordinary school education, the best 
which the limited means of his parents 
could afford, he entered heart and soul 
into the study of mathematics, under 
the guidance of his father (who was 
himself devoted to the pursuit of science), 
and with the assistance of the late Rev. 
G. S. Dickson, the Incumbent of St. 
Swithin’s, Lincoln, who tovk great in- 
terest in the career of his pupil, and 
subsequently proved of essential service 
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to him in the reading of his MSS. and 
the correction of his proofs. He be- 
came an assistant in a school at Don- 
caster, but afterwards returned to Lin- 
coln, where he conducted a school of his 
own with great success, and also gave 
much assistance to the committee of 
the Mechanics’ Institute; he took a 
leading part in the formation of its 
library and museum, afforded gratuitous 
instruction in classics and mathematics 
to the members, and delivered lectures 
of a high character, two of which were 
published at the time; one, “On the 
Genius and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton ;” and one, “On the Right Use 
of Leisure.” The last was printed at 
the expense of 2 member of the Insti- 
tute, who was so deeply impressed with 
its excellence as to be anxious for a 
wider extension of its lessons than coald 
arise from its oral delivery. Mr. Boole 
was frequently, during this portion of 
his life, urged to enter himself at the 
University of Cambridge, where the 
highest honours would doubtless have 
been obtained by him; but he was de- 
terred from this course by several rea- 
sons, among them by the praiseworthy 
feeling that the declining years of his 
parents required his aid, and that the 
continuance of his school was essential 
to their comforts, It was during his 
residence at Lincoln that he first be- 
came known by his contributions to the 
“Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal.” The great abilities shewn in 
those papers led to high expectatious 
of his future career, and these expecta- 
tions were further heightened by the 
publication of “The Mathematical Ana- 
lysis of Logic.” Those who take an 
interest in the progress of mathematical 
studies were, therefore, sincerely grati- 
fied when they heard, little more than 
ten years since, that Mr. Boole, although 
not a member of any university, had 
been chosen to be the Professor of Ma- 
thematics at the Queen’s College, Cork. 
The post was one which Mr. Boole was 
eminently fitted to adorn, and at the 
same time, it gave him better opportu- 
nities of pursuing his favourite studies. 
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Soon after his appointment he received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Dublin; and in 1854 he 
published the first-fruits of his profes- 
soriate in “An Investigation of the 
Laws of Thought, on which are founded 
the Mathematical Theories of Logic and 
Probabilities.” The subject of this 
volume was continued in a memoir in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, “On the Combination 
of Testimonies and of Judgment,” and 
soon afterwards, when he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, he re- 
sumed the subject in a paper “On the 
Theory of Probabilities,” read before 
the Society on the 19th of June, 1862, 
and since published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. In the meanwhile he 
wrote his work on “ Differential Equa- 
tions,” which has become a class-book 
in the University of Cambridge. He 
was engaged in the preparation of a 
second edition of this work at the time 
of his death, and he spent part of his 
last summer vacation in London ran- 
sacking the treasures of the Royal So- 
ciety and the British Museum, that his 
book might be as perfect as possible. 

In 1855 Dr. Boole married Miss M. 
Everest, daughter of the late Rev. T. 
R. Everest, Rector of Wickwar, Glou- 
cestershire, and niece of Dr. Ryall, Vice- 
President of Queen’s College, as also of 
Col. Everest, of the Engineers, an officer 
so highly distinguished by his Indian 
surveys that the highest peak of the 
Himalayas (Mount Everest) has received 
his name. This lady was possessed of 
high scientific attainments, and she was 
a most efficient assistant in his labours. 
These labours, however, were too ar- 
dently pursued by him, and his natu- 
rally weak constitution gave way after 
a brief illness from congestion of the 
lungs. He leaves a family of five daugh- 
ters, all of tender age. 


“The labours of Professor Boole,” 
says one who knew him well, “were 
undertaken in pure love of science, and 
with no thought of winning honour and 
renown; but their value was recognized 
throughout the kingdom, and by the 
foremost mathematicians upon the Con- 
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tinent. But Professor Boole, though 
a devoted student of exact science, re- 
cognized the limits of scientific method. 
Nowhere are these limits with greater 
clearness defined than in his work on 
‘The Laws of Thought,’ which has been 
sometimes deemed an undue extension 
of mathematical processes. He, him- 
self, delighted equally in mathematics, 
in poetry, and in metaphysics, and the 
range of his knowledge was in each of 
the widest order. His acquaintance 
with the literature of the modern world 
was singularly extensive. He was a 
great lover of Dante, and it may not 
be deemed trifling to mention that he 
esteemed the Paradiso more than the 
Inferno ; and if the width of-his culture 
was great, no one can read ‘The Laws 
of Thought’ without being struck by 
the profoundly religious spirit in which 
he worked at his favourite studies. But 
the quality which, perhaps, most marked 
him out from his fellows was an intel- 
lectual modesty such as he once de- 
scribed as ‘inseparable from a pure 
devotion to truth.’ It was not that he 
was unduly shy or retiring, but that 
he appeared absolutely insensible to his 
claims upon the attention of others.” 


At a meeting of the professors of 
Queen’s College, held Dec. 17, it was 
resolved to commemorate this eminent 
man by founding a Boole Mathematical 
Scholarship, and by a further memorial 
of him within the College. A committee 
has been formed to carry out these 
objects. 


THe VEN. ARCHDEACON Hoare. 

Jan.15. At Godstone, aged 83, the 
Ven. Charles James Hoare, M.A., Canon 
of Winchester, and Vicar of Godstone. 
He was the son of the late Henry Hoare, 
Esq., the eminent banker of Fleet-street, 
and after being privately educated by 
the Rev. John Simons, LL.B., Rector 
of Paul's Cray, was admitted a pensioner 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, May 7, 
1799. He proceeded B.A., 1803, being 
second wrangler, second Smith’s prize- 
man, and second Chancellor’s medallist ; 
he was also afterwards a successful can- 
didate for the Seatonian prize. On 
March 24, 1806, he was elected a Fellow 
of his college on the Lady Margaret’s 
foundation, and in the course of the 
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same year took the degree of M.A. The 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester, in 
1807, presented him to the Vicarage of 
Blandford Forum, in Dorsetshire. In 
1811 he vacated his fellowship, and in 
March, 1821, was instituted to the 
vicarage of Godstone, thereby vacating 
Blandford Forum. He was collated to 
the Archdeaconry of Winchester Nov. 10, 
1829, and to a Canonry in that cathe- 
dral Dec. 2, 1831. On Nov. 14, 1847, 
he was translated to the Archdeaconry 
of Surrey, which he resigned in 1860, 
on account of his failing health, conse- 
quent upon his great age. We subjoin 
a list of his works :— 


“The Shipwreck of St. Paul: a Sea- 
tonian Prize Poem,” 1807. 

“A Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of the Princess Charlotte Augusta.” 
(Lond., 8vo., 1817.) 

“Thoughts suited to the present Cri- 
sis: in three Sermons, preached for the 
National Schools of Brighthelmstone, 
in Sussex, and Mitcham and Morden, 
in Surrey, Oct. 24, Oct. 31, and Nov. 14, 
1819.” (Lond., 8vo., 1820.) 

“ Sermons on the Christian Character, 
with Occasional Discourses.” (Bland- 
ford, 8vo., 1821; Lond., 8vo., 1822, 
8rd edit.) 

“The Storm Allayed, or Thoughts of 
Peace in Time of Trouble: a Sermon at 
Godstone, March 22, 1829.” (Lond., 
8vo., 1829.) 

“The Kingdom of God, not in Word, 
but in Power: a Sermon at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, Aug. 20, 1829, at the 
Primary Visitation of the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester.” (Lond., 8vo., 1829.) 

“Seven Charges as Archdeacon of 
Winchester, with Notes.” (1830—1847.) 

“The Course of Divine Judgments: 
Eight Lectures, principally in reference 
to the Present Times and the impending 
Pestilence, delivered during the season 
of Advent, 1831, at Godstone.” (Lond., 
12mo., 1832, 1852.) 

“The Christian Watchman: a Ser- 
mon preached in the Chapel of Farnham 
Castle, at the Ordination held by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, Dec. 16, 
1838.” (Lond., 8vo., 1839.) 

“Memoir, with Remains of the Rev 
Charles John Paterson, B.A.” (Lond., 
8vo., 1838.) 

* Letters on Ecclesiastical Reform,” 
1838. 

“The Prebendary, with - Hacket’s 
Apology,” 1838. 
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*Self-examination, a Sermon,” (in 
Original Family Sermons, published by 
8.P.C.K., i. 437.) 

“Tendency of Principles in ‘Tracts 
for the Times.’” (Lond., 8vo., 1841.) 

‘Three Essays on Holy Scripture,” 

1845. 
“The Blessed Death of the Righteous : 
a Funeral Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church, Clapbam, Oct. 24, 1847, 
after the death of the Ven. William 
Dealtry, D.D.” (Lond., 8vo., 1847.) 

“Baptism, or the Ministration of 
Public Baptism of Infants to be read 
in the Church, Scripturally illustrated 
and explained.” (Lond., 12mo., 1848.) 

Two Charges as Archdeacon of Surrey. 

* An Educational Rate, considered in 
an Address to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Surrey, assembled in visita- 
tion in Oct., 1856.” (Lond., 8vo., 1856.) 

“Church Rates, ‘ the Question of the 
Day,’ considered in a Letter to Loftus 
T. Wigram, Esq., M.P. for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.” (Lond., 8vo., 2nd 
edit., 1856.) 

‘* Holy Scriptures, Essays,” 1858. 

“The Spirit of the Christian Ministry: 
a Sermon.” (Lond., 8vo., 1859.) 


The late Archdeacon was also a con- 
tributor to the “ Christian Observer.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Nov. 23, 1864. The Rev. Richard Vincent 
(p. 113), was of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
B.A. 1847, M.A. 1849. He published “ Reality 
in Religion, and Religion in Practice,” a ser- 
mon on education, (Lond. 1858) ; also, “‘ Private 
Prayers for Children in National Schools,”’ (on 


card). The rev. gentleman was well known 
in Kent as one of the most active in the cause 
of education. For many years and up to the 
time of his death he discharged the duties of 
hon. secretary to the Canterbury Diocesan 
Board of Education; he had also filled the 
office of Inspector of Schools for the deanery of 
Shoreham, and was President of the West Kent 
Church Schoolmasters’ Association. 

Dec.8. At Beckford Vicarage, aged 98, the 
Ven. John Timbrell, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Gloucester, Rector of Dursley, and Vicar of 
Beckford, and J.P. for the counties of Glou- 
cester and Worcester. Dr. Timbrell was edu- 
cated at Worcester College, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1793. In the following year he 
was admitted into holy orders, so that he was 
for more than seventy years a clergyman of the 
Church of England. In 1797 he was instituted 
to the family living of Beckford with Ashton- 
under-Hill annexed. In 1825 he was nominated 
to the Archdeaconry of Gloucester, to which is 
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annexed the vicarage of Dursley; and these 
various appointments he held up to the time 
of his death. 

Dec. 13, At Stoke Bliss, Tenbury, Worces- 
tershire, aged 71, the Rev. 7. £. M. Holland, 
M.A., Vicar. 

Dec. 20. At Newert, Gloucestershire, aged 
48, the Rev. Arthur Andrew Onslow, M.A., 
Vicar. 

Dec. 21. At Cadoxton, Glamorganshire, aged 
80, the Rev. Thomas Sims, M.A. 

Dec, 23. At Bedhampton, Hants., aged 79, 
the Rev. St. John Alder, M.A., Rector. 

At Nutfield, aged 77, the Rev. Edward 
Hughes, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

At Marlborough, aged 55, the Rev. W. B. 
Bradford. 

At Norman Cross, Hunts., aged 59, the Rev. 
Henry Freeman, M.A., Rector of Folksworth, 
Hunts., and Rural Dean. 

At Plumtree Rectory, aged 72, the Rev. John 
Burnside, Rector of Plumtree, Notts. 

Dec. 25. Aged 57, the Rev. Robert Sarjeant, 
M.A., Surrogate, Rector of St. Swithin, Wor- 
cester, and of Spitchley in the same county. 
The deceased was Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, and Honorary Secretary of the 
Worcester Festival Committees. 

Dec. 26. At Walton-hall, near Bletchley, 
aged 40, the Rev. Henry Roundell, sometime 
Vicar of Buckingham and Rural Dean, only 
son of the Rev. H. D. Roundell, late Rector of 
Fringford, Oxon. 

Dec. 27. At Anderby, aged 58, the Rev. 
George Urquhart, Rector of Anderby-cum- 
Cumberworth, and formerly Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. 

Dec, 28. In North Audley-street, aged 65, 
the Rev. Thomas Stanley, only brother of Ed- 
ward Stanley, esq., of Grosvenor-square, and 
Cross-hall, Lancashire. 

At the residence of his father, very suddenly, 
of acute bronchitis, the Rev. Lewis Richard 
Cook Griffiths, M.A., of Worcester College, 
Oxford, eldest son of Lewis Griffiths, esq., of 
Marle-hill, Cheltenham, J.P. and D.L. of the 
county of Gloucester. 

Dec. 29. At the Vicar’s Court, Lincoln, 
aged 73, the Rev. George Davenport White- 
head, M.A., Prebendary and Minor Canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral, Vicar of Hainton, Lincoln- 
shire, and Chaplain of the Lincolnshire County 
Lunatic Asylum. 

Dec. 30. At the Grange, near Swansea, 
aged 68, the Rev. Samuel Davies, for forty- 
three years Rector of Bryngwyn, Radnorshire, 
and Perpetual Curate of Oystermouth, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

At the Rectory, Wolviston, Stockton-on- 
Tees, aged 71, the Rev. Lancelot Christopher 
Clarke, B.A. He was son of the late Rev. John 
Clarke, Minor Canon of Durham Cathedral, 
and Vicar of Billingham, and had held the in- 
cumbency of Wolviston for more than forty 
years. 

Dec. 31. Aged 54, the Rev. George Rudston 
Read, Rector of Sutton-on-Derwent, Yorkshire. 
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Jan. 1, 1865, At Childerditch Vicarage, 
aged 45, the Rev. John Mounteney Jephson. 
He was of Trinity College, Dublin, B.A. 1843, 
and published “‘A Narrative of a Walking 
Tour through Brittany,” Lond., 8vo., 1859. 

Jan,2. At Clifton, aged 72, the Rev. Edw. 
Leslie, youngest son of the late Colonel Leslie, 
of Castle Leslie, Glasslough, co. Monaghan. 

Jan. 3. Suddenly, at the Vicarage, the Rev. 
Robert Gibbings, Vicar of Radley, Berks. 

Jan. 4. At Longford-house, Gloucestershire, 
aged 64, the Rev. Joseph Daniel, M.A., Rector 
of Longney, and Perpetual Curate of Elmore, 
Gloucestershire. 

Jan. 5. At Stanton-on-Arrow Vicarage, 
Herefordshire, aged 63, the Rev. William Lee, 
for twenty-three years Vicar, and for seven- 
teen years Curate of the parish. 

Jan, 8. Aged 72, the Rev. Henry Austen, 
Rector of Tarrant Keyneston. 

Jan. 10. At Swaby, Lincolnshire, aged 85, 
the Rev. Charles Richard Cameron, M.A., 
Rector of Swaby. 

Jan. 18. At the Parsonage, Glastonbury, 
aged 88, the Rev. Thomas Parfitt, D.D., for 
fifty-three years Incumbent of St. John the 
Baptist. 

At Shooter’s-hill, aged 63, the Rev. Thomas 
James Dallin, M.A., Incumbent of Shooter’s- 
hill Chapel, Plumstead, Kent. * 

At Exeter, the Rev. James Jubilee Reynolds, 
M.A., fourteen years Incumbent of Bedford 
Chapel. He died after a long illness, during 
the latter part of which he wrote a farewell 
address to his late congregation, which was 
read to them on the Sunday next after his 
funeral. 

Jan. 15. At Godstone, aged 84, the Ven. 
Charles James Hoare, M.A. See Ostruary. 

Jan.17. At Carlton-hall, Worksop, aged 34, 
the Rev. Frederick Selwyn Ramsden, third sur- 
viving son of Robert Ramsden, esq. 

Jan. 20. At the Rectory, Hargrave, North- 
ants., aged 77, the Rev. Wm. Lake Baker, 
Rector of that parish. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Sept. 23, 1864. At Port Elizabeth, Algoa 
Bay, aged 26, Lieut. John William Taylor, 
late H.M.’s 56th Regt., second son of Richard 
Taylor, esq., Resident Magistrate of King 
William’s Town, British Kaffraria, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Sept. 24. Joshua Bates, esq. (vol. ii. 1864, 
Pp. 666), was by birth a citizen of the United 
States, having been born at Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1788. ‘At the age of fifteen he 
entered the counting-house of William R. Gray, 
and his uncommon aptitude for the largest 
operations of commerce attracted the attention 
of the father of his employer, William Gray, 
the foremost merchant of New England, and 
into his employment he soon passed. Sent by 
Mr. Gray to the north of Europe to protect his 
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interests there in the times of the embargo and 
the war with England, and for several years 
after the peace, he was brought into relations 
with the great commercial and banking houses 
of Europe, especially with the Hopes and Bar- 
ings; and his capacity for managing affairs 
demanding vigorous, enlarged, and well-ba- 
lanced intelligence was thus recognised by those 
whose own vast transactions qualified them to 
judge. In 1826 Mr. Bates formed a London 
co-partnership with John Baring, son of Sir 
Thomas Baring, under the firm of Bates and 
Baring, and on the death of Mr. Holland both 
he and his partner were made partners of the 
great Anglo-American house of Baring Brothers 
and Co. In this position he acquired a repu- 
tation for tact, judgment, integrity, largeness 
of mind, and weight of character, which was 
as extensive as the wide relations of the house 
with the whole commercial world. He and 
Mr. Thomas Baring have been for many years 
the controlling partners, having the direction 
and responsibility of the vast business of the 
firm. Perhaps the most delicate and difficult 
public office he filled was that which best de- 
monstrated the universal confidence in the ac- 
curacy, comprehensiveness, and fairness of his 
judgment. In 1854 he was appointed umpire 
between the American and English Commis- 
sioners, who had been intrusted with full 
powers to make a final settlement of the claims 
of citizens of the United States against the 
English Government, and of subjects of Great 
Britain against the American Government, 
with special reference to spoliations committed 
during the war of 1812. When the Commis- 
sioners disagreed, as they repeatedly did, Mr. 
Bates decided between them ; and his decision, 
which was absolute, has never been accused of 
being tainted by prejudice, influenced by par- 
tiality, or clouded by ignorance and miscon- 
ception. To succeed in a judicial position of 
such a nature, where so many individual and 
national passions were involved, indicated not 
only the possession of high qualities of mind 
and character, but well-established reputation 
for intelligence and integrity. In his early 
years Mr. Bates found great difficulty in ob- 
taining books to prosecute his studies, and was 
deeply impressed with the necessity of public 
libraries in our cities andtowns. When, there- 
fore, he accidentally heard, in 1853, of the 
project to establish a free public library in 
Boston, he wrote immediately to the Mayor, 
offering to contribute 50,000 dollars in aid of 
the object. Not content with this munificent 
donation, he began collecting and sending 
books to the institution, so that when it was 
dedicated in January, 1858, it was found that 
his gifts in books alone amounted to between 
20,000 and 30,000 volumes. As long, therefore, 
as Boston retains any memory of her bene- 
factor, the name of Joshua Bates will hold 
a prominent place among her most grateful 
recollections. Among the English friends of 
American nationality and freedom Mr. Bates 
was, during the whole course of the war, one 
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of the most cordial, earnest, judicious, liberal 
and efficient.” —New York Evening Transcript. 

Oct. 5. In the Persia, between Rangoon and 
Caleutta, Major John Patrick Neil Donald 
Mackellar, of the Madras Army and of the 
Commissariat, Tonghoo, Burmah. He was the 
eldest son of the late Admiral John Mackellar, 
grandson of the late Gen. Patrick Mackellar, 
R.E., and nephew of the late Col. Niel-Mac- 
kellar, of the Royals, C.B. 

At the same time and place, Edward Digby 
O’Rorke, esq., Lieut. 3rd Batt. 60th Royal 
Rifles, son of the late Rev. John O’Rorke, 
Moylough-house, co. Galway, Rector of Fox- 
ford, co. Mayo. 

Oct. 12. Near Nelson, New Zealand, Mary 
Elizabeth, wife of the Right Rev. Edmund 
Hobhouse, Lord Bishop of Nelson, and second 
dau. of the late Gen. Brodrick. ‘*The im- 
mediate cause of her death was heart disease, 
brought to a crisis by childbirth. Mrs. Hob- 
house was universally beloved and respected 
in our community. Those who called her 
‘friend’ knew not whether most to admire her 
sweet and gracious bearing, her constant un- 
obtrusive kindness and consideration for every 
one but herself, her bright intellect, her tran- 
quil wisdom, her Catholic charity, or her earn- 
est faith. She was, humanly speaking, the 
perfect Christian lady, and leaves behind, 
among a wide circle of sorrowful friends, 
a precious image that time can never efface.” 
—New Zealand paper. 

Accidentally killed by a pistol-shot in his 
barrack-room at Belgaum, Lloyd Fenton, esq., 
Ensign 44th Regt., eldest son of the Rev. 
George Livingstone Fenton, Military Chaplain, 
Poona. 

Oct. 30. At Up-park Camp, Jamaica, aged 
34, Staff-Surgeon John Jas. Scott, of Emaroo, 
co. Fermanagh, and Aughnacloy, co. Tyrone. 

Nov.3. Drowned in Tunis Bay, aged 26, 
the Hon. Byron Stratford, son of the late 
Mason Gerard, Earl of Aldborough. 

Nov. 4. Lost off Cape Chefoo, China, in the 
wreck of H.M.S. “ Racehorse,” aged 23, Lieut. 
William Farquhar, R.N., Ist Lieut. of the 
** Racehorse,” fourth son of James Farquhar, 
esq., of Hallgreen, Kincardineshire, and Sunny- 
side, Reigate. 

At the same time and place, James Edward 
Faweett, R.N., Surgeon of the ship. He was 
a son of the Rev. James Faweett, Vicar of 
Knaresborough, was born at Woodhouse, in 
Leeds, in April, 1834, and received his early 
education at Mr. Hiley’s, and the Grammar 
School, Leeds. In 1849 he joined the Leeds 
School of Medicine, being also an assistant at 
the Leeds Dispensary. He took out his diploma 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, London, in 
August, 1855, and in October of the same year 
he was commissioned as assistant-surgeon to 
the “‘ Waterloo,”’ then lying at Sheerness. In 
the summer of 1856 he was appointed to the 
** Acorn,”’ in which he sailed for China, and 
served until 1859, when he was appointed to 
the “Chesapeake,” thea the flag-ship on the 
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China station. He was present at the taking 
of Canton, the battle of Fatshan, and at both 
attacks on the Peiho Forts, after the latter of 
which he was raised to the rank of Full Surgeon 
by Admiral Hope, in January, 1861, and was 
confirmed in that rank on his return home in 
December, 1861. In the many actions he was 
concerned in he was distinguished for his cool- 
ness and courage in the midst of danger and 
in the performance of arduous duties, espe- 
cially after the Peiho engagement in 1859, 
when, after exposure in three different gun- 
boats during the day, he remained throughout 
the night attending to the sick and wounded 
with a perseverance and fortitude under diffi- 
culties which could hardly be excelled. In 
May, 1862, he was commissioned to the “‘ Race- 
horse,” and sailed in August for Japan, where 
he arrived in time to take part in the engage- 
ment against the forts at Kagosima. The 
** Racehorse” has not been engaged in action 
since, and was on her way from Shanghai to 
Chefoo Cape when the melancholy accident 
occurred which caused the death of so many 
brave men, 

Also, aged 22, Richard Crabbe, Assist.-Pay- 
master, R.N., third son of the late Benjn. 
Crabbe, esq , Strabane, co. Tyrone. 

Also, Mr. G. M. Dooley, Chief Engineer, 
eldest son of the late Commander Dooley, R.N., 
of Worthing. 

Nov. 5. D. Sassoon, esq., of Bombay (p. 
115). The sons of this benevolent gentleman, 
Messrs. A. and D. Sassoon, have, since his 
death, forwarded the munificent donation of 
£1,000 to the Newport Market Refuge in Lon- 
don, and the letter sent with the donation ex- 
presses the wish of the donors that the sum 
should be invested in the way best calculated 
to give permanence to the institution and to 
extend its influences. 

Nov. 11. In London, aged 69, David Hannay, 
esq., of Carlingwark. He was a well-known 
Galloway Whig in the years preceding the 
Reform Bill, and twice closely contested the 
Dumfries burghs after it, with General Sharpe 
of Hoddam. Born in 1794, he was educated 
at Annan Academy, and at the University of 
Edinburgh, and was a member of the Specu- 
lative Society in the session of 1813-14. ‘* As 
one of his occupations in after life, he wrote 
a novel entitled ‘ Ned Allen, or The Past Age,’ 
which was published in 1849. It contains some 
curious stories, such as he was fond of telling, 
about the Galloway life of former days; but 
his power lay less in the imaginative than in 
the regions of hard good sense and the forcible 
exposition of opinion. Literature, however, 
was one of the main amusements of his life, 
and contributed much to the cheerfulness, for- 
titude, and true philosophy with which he sus- 
tained his reverses. He was respectable both 
as a Latin and a French scholar, and was ex- 
tremely well read for a man who had not made 
study the business of his life. He knew well 
not only Shakspeare and Moliére, but Josephus 
and Plutarch, Paley and Butler, and took to 
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his last hour the keenest interest in public 
affairs. His old Whiggism—for he was never 
a Radical - became practically a species of Con- 
servatism in his old age, and though he never 
regretted that reform had gone so far as it had, 
he was certainly indisposed to see it go much 
further.”—Dumfries Courier. 

Nov. 12. At Calcutta, aged 35, Capt. F. 
Slade-Gully, Bengal Staff Corps, Assistant- 
Adjutant-General of the Presidency Division, 
son of the late Rev. S. T. Slade-Gully, Rector 
of Berrynarbor, North Devon. 

Nov. 13. At Allahabad, aged 25, George 
Lushington, eldest son of G. D. Wilkins, esq., 
late Bengal C.S. 

Nov. 15. At Nagercoil, South Travancore, 
aged 34, the Rev. J. J. Dennis, of the London 
Missionary Society. 

Nov. 18. At Umballa, Major Francis Haden 
Crawford, 98th Regt. 

Nov. 22. Suddenly, at his residence, Raglan- 
road, Dublin, Col. A. Tennant, late of the 
35th Regt. Col. Tennant entered the Army as 
an ensign on the 20th of October, 1808, and 
in the following year served at the siege of 
Flushing, where he gave promise of much zeal 
and ability in his profession; since when, 
however, the fortune of war gave him no op- 
portunity of displaying those military qualifi- 
cations which he was known to possess in a 
superior degree. He was promoted lieut. in 
June, 1813} capt. in June, 1826; major in 
August, 1834; lieut.-col. in November, 1846, 
on the full pay of which he retired with the 
honorary rank of colonel in 1854. 

Charles Manners St.George, esq. (p. 117), 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1813. 
Two Latin poems of the date of 1808 in the 
third series of Muse Etonenses have been 
erroneously attributed to him. The real author 
was no doubt Richard James Mansergh St. 
George, esq., of Headfort Castle, Galway, who 
died in 1857. (See Stapylton’s *‘ Eton School 
Lists,” 36 b, 42 b, 54a.) 

Nov. 26. Suddenly, at Roddam-hall, aged 71, 
W. Roddam, esq., of Roddam, Comm. R.N. He 
entered the Navy March 2, 1806, as first-class 
volunteer on board the “Ocean,” 98, Capt. 
Richard Thomas, ig the Mediterranean, bear- 
ing the flag of his cousin, Vice-Adm. Lord Col- 
lingwood, with whom he continued to serve as 
midshipman in the * Ville de Paris,’’ 110, until 
the death of that admiral in March, 1810. He 
then returned to England in the “ Rota,’’ 38, 
Capt. Philip Somerville, and on his arrival 
was received, in the ensuing May, on board 
the ‘“‘ Namur,” 74, flag-ship of Sir Henry Edwin 
Stanhope, at Sheerness. In March, 1811, he 
again, in the ‘‘ Undaunted,” 38, commanded 
by his old captain, Thomas, sailed for the 
Mediterranean, where, soon after his promo- 
tion to the rank of lieut., which took place 
Aug. 17, 1812, he removed to the ‘‘ Berwick,” 
74, Capt. Edw. Brace. While in that ship he 
co-operated in the reduction of Genoa and the 
siege of Gaeta. Following Capt. Brace, in July, 
1816, into the ‘‘ Impregnable,” 104, he fought 
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on the 16th of the next month at the battle of 
Algiers. He was placed on half-pay in October 
of the same year, and had not been since afloat. 
On Oct. 25, 1854, he was advanced to Com- 
mander on the retired list. 

Nov, 27. At Nursingpoor, Central India, 
Charles Goodwin Bateman, esq., only son of 
the late Admiral Batemen. 

Nov. 30, At Playden, near Rye, aged 70, Mr. 
J. Smith. The ‘Sussex Advertiser” remarks 
that the deceased had passed a life of great 
activity, and, in addition to being largely en- 
gaged in commercial transactions at Rye, was 
also an agriculturist on an extensive scale. He 
was a great hop-planter, and is said to have 
grown as much as 2,400 pockets of hops in one 
year. Asa local politician, Mr. Smith took an 
exceedingly prominent part. He was a man of 
great and untiring energy and perseverance, 
and he threw himself into politics with im- 
mense zeal and earnestness. There was no 
more earnest advocate of Liberal opinions than 
Mr. Smith, and few men in his sphere of life 
perhaps have devoted so much money, time, 
and energy in supporting their opinions. Hop- 
growing having proved for some years a most 
unfortunate occupation, Mr. Smith being a 
large planter, suffered severely, and his affairs 
ultimately became greatly involved. His 
health sank under misfortunes, and the later 
years of his life were passed in comparative 
retirement. Mr. Smith was a man of warm 
heart and generous nature, and he leaves be- 
hind him a vast number among his neighbours 
who have in days gone by experienced at his 
hands kindness, encouragement, and substan- 
tial assistance in times of need. 

Lately. At Cadiz, aged 75, Don Juan Van 
Halen, a military man, of late years almost 
forgotten, whose name, however, was once 
familiar to Englishmen. Van Halen was by 
birth a Spaniard, and his first notoriety ori- 
ginated with the battle of Trafalgar, when he 
was only fifteen years of age. He entered the 
service of King Joseph, to whom he rendered 
himself particularly acceptable, but on the re- 
storation of Ferdinand he was thrown into the 
prison of the Inquisition. On his release he 
entered the service of Russia, and after various 
incidents that marked his extraordinary career 
he settled down at Brussels with his wife, the 
sister of the distinguished Spanish general, 
Quiroga. He next commanded the troops 
in the revolution in Belgium in 1830, when 
he drove the army of the Prince of Orange 
out of the country, but he met with ingra- 
titude from the Provisional Government, and 
was once again thrown into prison, from which 
the public voice, on account of his popularity, 
soon released him. He for six years enjoyed 
the tranquillity of a private life, till in 1836 he 
was induced to join the royal army in Spain, 
and fought at the battle of Navarra against the 
Carlists, but falling under suspicion with the 
Madrid Government he was once more thrown 
into prison, from which Espartero released 
him, to follow him at the siege of Barcelona. 
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‘Van Halen accompanied his great leader in his 
exile to England. Since 1854 Van Halen had 
lived a retired life. He, however, employed 
his time in writing an account of “‘ The Four 
Days of Brussels,” and a valuable memoir on 
the Spanish campaigns, in which he took an 
active part. This remarkable man’s imprison- 
ment by the Inquisition excited deep sympathy 
in England thirty years ago. 

In Paris, aged 92, the dwarf Richebourg, 
who, though perhaps not quite so celebrated 
as ‘“‘General Tom Thumb,” was an historical 
personage. Richebourg, who was only sixty 
centimetres high, was in his sixteenth year 
placed in the household of the Duchess of Or- 
leans (the mother of King Louis Philippe). He 
was often made useful for the transmission of 
despatches. He was dressed up as a baby, and 
important State papers placed in his clothes, 
and thus he was able to effect a communication 
between Paris and the émigrés, which could 
hardly have taken place by any other means, 
The most suspicious of sans culottes never took 
it into his head to stop a nurse with a baby in 
her arms. For the last thirty years he lived in 
Paris in one of the houses in the remotest part 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. He had amorbid 
dread of appearing in public, and it is recorded 
that during this long period he never put his 
foot outside the house. He received from the 
Orleans family a pension of 3,000 francs per 
annum.— Paris Letter. 

Dec. 2. At Bathurst, West Coast of Africa, 
aged 25, Lieut. James Hawkins, of H.M.S. 
** Pandora,” eldest surviving son of the late 
Rev. C. J. Hawkins, Rector of Overton, Hants, 

Dec.6. At Beckford Vicarage, aged 29, Ca- 
tharine, youngest dau. of the Ven. J. Timbrell, 
D.D., and Archdeacon of Gloucester. 

Dec. 8. Lord William Charles O’Brien Fitz- 
gerald (p. 124), was author of “ Suggestions 
for the Better Government of Ireland.’”’ 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 96, Frances H. 
H. Ormsby, relict of Major Ormsby, and dau. 
of the late Right Rev. William Gore, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Limerick. 

Deec.10. At Milan, aged 63, George William 
Bacon, esq., late Judge in the Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

Dee.12, At Edinburgh, Dr. Alex. Wilson, 
R.N.. 

At Barbadoes, aged 29, Chas. Edgar Gibson, 
Capt. 3rd Buffs, only son of Col. Edgar Gibson. 

Dec. 13. Accidentally drowned near Gib- 
raltar, Lieut. Edward J. Boultbee, 15th Foot, 
and Ensigns Reginald Heber Blunt and George 
Edward Vernon, 9th Foot. The last-named 
officer was the eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Vernon, 
of Harefield-park. 

Dec. 16. At Lowestoft, aged 75, Henry Mus- 
senden Leathes, esq. He was formerly in the 
Royal Horse Artillery, which he entered in 
1805, serving both in the Peninsular and Water- 
loo campaigns; during the former he was in 
Sir John Moore’s celebrated retreat and battle 
of Corunna. His kindness of heart and un- 
bouad.d charity made him universally re- 
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spected. Although the manorial residence of 
Mr. Leathes was at Herringfleet, yet from his 
possessing and occupying a man ion at Lowes- 
toft, he was looked upon as an inhabitant of 
this town, where he lived for many years quietly 
and unostentatiously, dealing out with liberal 
hand his charity and benevolence to the needy 
around him. He took a deep interest in the 
French fishermen visiting this port, and in 
cases of sickness amongst them his residence 
was quite a hospital for them. Last year in 
appreciation of the services he had so long ren- 
dered to humanity, his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French presented to him the gold medal of 
honour of the first class. The family of Mus- 
senden, of which Mr. Leathes was the male re- 
presentative, came over from Normandy in the 
time of William I. Sir William de Mussenden 
held the post of Grand Admiral of England, 
A.D. 1133, From this ancient house lineally de- 
scended Carteret Mussenden, esq., M.P. for 
Harwich, who assumed at the death of his 
maternal uncle (Wm. Leathes, esq., Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Hague) the surname 
and arms of Leathes. He was the father of 
George Leathes, esq., Major in the lst Royal 
Dragoons, and grandfather of the deceased. 
Mr. Leathes married Charlotte, the dau. of 
Thomas Fowler, esq., of Gunton-hall, Suffolk, 
and had issue— Hill Mussenden Leathes, Major 
in the Suffolk Artillery, J.P. (the present heir 
to the property); Carteret Henry (in holy 
orders) ; Henrietta Catherine, married to the 
Rev. R. D. Graves; and Jane Charlotte, young- 
est and unmarried daughter. 

At Fortrose, aged 73, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Maxwell Maclean. He was the second son of 
the late William Maclean, esq., of Dochgar- 
roch, joined the 72nd Highlanders in the year 
1807, and continued in the same regiment un- 
interruptedly for the space of forty-three years, 
when he was invalided from Jamaica, and 
shortly afterwards retired from the service 
into private life. He served in the reigns of 
four sovereigns, and in both hemispheres, and 
was for many years styled familiarly and de- 
servedly the father of the regiment. He was 
a true type of the Highland gentleman, and 
enthusiastically fond of hig country. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Harriet Esther Julia, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Hinde, of Elm Grove, 
Dawlish, and relict of Daniel Todd, esq., of 
Buncrana Castle, co. Donegal. 

Dec. 18. At Carlisle, aged 79, Mr. William 
Graham, “the old post-boy,” who in his time 
had perhaps driven more runaways to Gretna 
**for better or for worse” than any other 
driver,—‘“‘ Harry of the ‘Black Swan’” in- 
cluded. According to the ‘*‘ Newcastle Chroni- 
cle,” the old man, who was better known by 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Carwinley,’’ up to a short 
time previous to his death maintained his posi- 
tion on the “dickey,” but his later ‘jobs’ 
were slow and quiet drives to the cemetery, 
and bore a sad contrast to his quick and hur- 
ried runs to the border altar in earlier days. 
He was an important witness in the celebrated 
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Wakefield marriage case, in which witnesses 
were brought to trace the chase from almost 
every stage between London and Gretna. 

Dec. 19. In Sussex-sq., Hyde-pk., the Hon. 
Georgiana Maunsell, wife of John Edmond 
Maunsell, esq., late of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery. She was the dau. of the Hon. William 
Cockayne, late of Rushton-hall, Northants., 
and niece and co-heiress of Borlase, sixth and 
last Viscount Cullen. 

At Galashiels, aged 74, Mr. Kemp, author of 
“The Geological Formation of the South of 
Scotland.” Mr. Kemp’s name has been long 
and honourably connected with his favourite 
science, geology. The publication of his ob- 
servations and reflections on the ‘‘ Geological 
Formation of the South of Scotland” was very 
favourably received, and brought him into pro- 
minence as an authority on geological science, 
since which time he has been in occasional cor- 
respondence with Buckland, Sedgwick, Mur- 
chison, and other eminent geologists, Of late 
years Mr. Kemp’s declining strength unfitted 
him for active exertion, but he felt a some- 
what congenial recreation as custodian of the 
local museum. 

At Cheltenham, Emily Theresa, widow of 
Major Warburton Huntley, H.M.’s 9th Lan- 
cers, and eldest dau. of the late Sir Louis 
Versturme, knt., of Bath. 

At Guernsey, aged 38, Major Thomas Clifton 
Alban, Deputy Judge-Advocate-Gen., H.M.’s 
Bombay Staff Corps. 

At Milntown, Isle of Man, Emma Mary, 
wife of the Rev. William Bell Christian, and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. James Thomas 
Wm. Boulay, Rector of Heddington, Wilts. 

At Surbiton, aged 75, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rev. Okey Nash, M.A., Vicar of Throwley, 
Kent. 

Dec. 20. At Dunsany Castle, Ireland, the 
Hon. Edward Reginald Plunkett, youngest son 
of Lord Dunsany. 

Sir John Henry Pelly, (p. 126,) was born in 
1809, and was son of the first Baronet, who was 
governor of the Bank of England, governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and deputy-master 
of the Trinity House. He succeeded his father 
in 1852, and was a deputy-lieut. for Essex and 
Middlesex. He married, in 1840, Johanna Jane, 
the youngest dau. of the late John Carstairs, 
esq., of Stratford Green, Essex; and Wood- 
hurst, Hants., (she died in 1856,) and is suc- 
ceeded by his son, Henry Carstairs Pelly, who 
was born in 1844. In 1860 he married Blanche 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the Rev. Frederick 
Vincent, Prebendary of Chichester, and Rector 
of Slinfold, Sussex, 

At Craig-yr-Halen, Menai-bridge, aged 79, 
Harriot, wife of Col. H. C. Sandys, late of the 
Bengal Army. 

Maria Hill, wife of Robert Brett, esq., of the 
Green, Stoke Newington. 

At Preston, aged 81, Isaac Wilcockson, 
esq., formerly proprietor of the ‘ Preston 
Chronicle.” 

At Hunstanton St. Edmund’s, King’s Lynn, 
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aged 21, Alice Ann, wife of the Rev. John 
Orlebar Payne, M.A. 

At Brighton, H. M. Tylden, Commander 
R.N. 

At Leslie Hill, Ballymoney, Sarah, wife of 
James Edmund Leslie, esq., J.P., D.L. 

At Roundway-pk., Wilts., aged 42, after 
a long illness, Edward Colston, esq. 

Dec,21. Aged 80, the Archduke Louis Joseph 
Anthony, the last of the brothers of Francis I. 
of Austria. He was born Dec. 13, 1784, and 
held a military command in the great war, but 
after the reverse sustained by the Austrians in 
the battle of Auersperg in 1809, he retired 
from the army. In later years be became Pre- 
sident of the Council of State, and was one of 
the leading political personages of the Metter- 
nich period till its termination by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

At Liverpool, aged 58, Dr. Hugh Neill, 
F.R.A.S. 

Aged 50, Henry Lees, esq., of Aspenshaw- 
hall, Derbyshire. 

Dec. 22. In Bond-st., aged 49, Sir W. B. 
Call, bart., of Whiteford, Cornwall, and partner 
in the banking-house of Martin and Call, Old 
Bond-st. He was the only son of Sir William 
Call by the Lady Louisa, dau. of the fifth earl 
of Granard, and was born in 1815. Sir William 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1851, having ten 
years previously married Emma Laura, dau. 
of the late S. C. Wrighte Gardiner, esq., of 
Coombe-lodge, Reading, by whom he has left 
two daughters and a son, the present baronet, 
Sir William George Montagu Call, a young 
Etonian, born in 1843. 

At Edinburgh, aged 76, Miss Jemima Hunter- 
Blair, youngest dau. of the late Sir James 
Hunter-Blair, bart. 

At Bournemouth, aged 17, Mary Valenza, 
only dau. of Francis Somerville Head, esq., 
and granddau. of Sir Francis Bond Head, 
bart. 

At Bury Cross, Gosport, aged 50, Capt. Wm. 
Jackson, late of the Bengal Marine Establish- 
ment. 

At Englefield Rectory, Berks., aged 51, Sophia 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Hay- 
garth, Rector of Upham, Hants, 

At Worthing, aged 61, Francis Gouldsbury, 
esq., late of the Bengal C.S. 

At Haseley Rectory, near Warwick, aged 25, 
Stuart James, youngest son of the Rev. W. T. 
Hadow, late Assistant-Superintendent of the 
Bengal Military Police at Nowadeh, and for- 
merly of the Commander-in-Chief’s Office, 
Horse Guards. 

Adolphus Bernays, Phil. Doc., late Professor 
of the German Language and Literature at 
King’s College, London, and author of nume- 
rous elementary works. 

At Bath, aged 63, Thomas Sunderland Har- 
rison, esq., M.D., J.P. for Somerset. 

At his residence, Brighton, aged 69, Edward 
White, esq., head of the legal firm of White, 
Broughton, and White, of Great Marlborough- 
st., London. Mr. White was the Queen’s pri- 
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vate solicitor, and also the Prince Consort's, 
and as such he ducted the pr tion of 
the publisher, Strange, for pirating the royal 
drawings. He also conducted the prosecution 
of the Prince Castelcicala in the affair of the 
Vectis, with which Capt. Waghorn was mixed 
up, in the revolutionary attempts in Naples. 
He was also solicitor to the Earl of Lichfield, 
Lord Suffield, and Lord Vernon, and his con- 
duct of business ensured him high respect 
alike among the aristocracy and among his 
professional brethren. 

Dec. 23. At Valogne (Manche), which place 
her husband represented in the Assembly, 
Marie, widow of Alexis Charles Henri Cleret 
de Tocqueville, author of ‘‘ Democracy in 
America.” The revolution in America has 
drawn much attention to the statements made 
in this work. M. de Tocqueville was a dis- 
tinguished member of the Institute and of the 
Academy, who, born at Verneuil not quite sixty 
years ago, was an eminent lawyer, member of 
the Chamber of Deputies for Valogne (Manche), 
1839—48, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1849, 
and organiser and defender of the expedition 
to Rome, and was one of those imprisoned 
after and in consequence of the coup d'état 
of Dec. 2, 1851. 

At Derby, aged 79, Florence, relict of Col. 
Mellor, of Derby. 

At the residence of her son, the Vineyard, 
Kempsey, near Worcester, Anna Maria, widow 
of Capt. I. W. Gabriel, R.N.K.H. 

At Girton, Cambridgeshire, aged 69, Anna 
Maria, widow of John Bendyshe, esq., of Bar- 
rington-hall, Cambridgeshire. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 29, Margaret 
Ann, wife of the Rev. William Garwood, and 
dau. of the late John Cowie Williamson, esq., 
of Cottingham, near Hull. 

At Brighton, aged 35, Capt. William Philip 
Conolly, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, eldest son 
of the late William Conolly, esq., Bengal C.S. 

At Paris, aged 11, Frances Margarette Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of the Rev. D. Williams, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of St. Asaph, and Rector of Nan- 
nerch, Flintshire. 

In Hermes-st., Pentonville, James Brontere 
O’Brien, B.A., the once celebrated Chartist 
orator and writer. 

Dec. 24. At Montpelier, France, aged 64, 
the Princess Ann Czartoryski, widow of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski. The deceased, born Prin- 
cess Sapieha, was no less distinguished than 
her illustrious husband for many private and 
public virtues, which were exhibited most 
conspicuously during the long period of her 
exile, and devoted to the alleviation of the 
sufferings of her distressed countrymen and 
the education of their children. Her loss is 
deeply felt by all the emigrants, and through- 
out Poland. A considerable number of Polish 
refugees attended a solemn mass which was 
held at St. Peter’s Italian chapel, Saffron-bill, 
London, for the repose of her soul. When the 
s‘ate of the Princess’ health made it necessary 
that she should go to Montpelier, she deputed 





her daughter, the Princess Dzialynska, to take 
her place in the direction of the annual bazaar 
which she had herself founded at the Hotel 
Lambert in Paris, for the benefit of Polish 
refugees in distress; her mother’s decease, 
only a week before the bazaar, however, pre- 
vented the Countess from taking the place of 
her mother on that occasion. 

At Ufford Rectory, Northants., aged 11, 
Thomas, son of the Rev. T. Paley, B.D., Rector 
of Ufford. 

At Brighton, aged 22, Murray Wm. Daniell, 
esq., Lieut. Royal Bengal Artillery, second 
son of the late Lindsey D. Daniell, esq., 
Madras C.S. 

Dec. 25. At Burnham, Norfolk, aged 51, 
Mary Ann, second dau. of the late Capt. Sir 
William Bolton, R.N. 

At Dublin, aged 71, Alexander Wm. Forbes, 
esq., Capt. R.N. 

At the Forest, Walthamstow, aged 74, Helen, 
second wife of the late Rev. Thomas Guy, 
M.A., Vicar of Howden, Yorkshire. 

At Hammersmith, Capt. Jas. Smyth Cremer, 
late of the R.A. 

Dec. 26. At the Hague, Gen. Sir William 
de Tuyll, K.C.H. This officer, whose family 
ranks among the oldest and most noble in 
Holland, was educated in the Dutch army, 
but left it for the British service, and shared 
in the campaigns of 1793, 4, 5, in the Nether- 
lands. In 1799 he accompanied his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Orange (the late King 
of the Netherlands) to the Helder, and served 
in the Adjutant-General’s department in the 
British army. He subsequently entered the 
7th Light Dragoons, in which he obtained 
a troop in 1804, and accompanied Lord Paget 
(afterwards Marquis of Anglesey), as aide- 
de-camp, to Portugal and Spain, and also to 
Walcheren. He was also private secretary to 
the Marquis during the time he was Viceroy 
of Ireland. For his services at Sahagun and 
Benevente he received the war-medal with 
one clasp. In 1812 he exchanged into the 25th 
Light Dragoons, and went to India, where, 
shortly after his arrival, he was appointed by 
the Governor of Madras to the command of 
Arcot. His first commission as cornet bore 
date Oct. 22, 1799; he was made lieut., July 
18, 1801; capt., April 7, 1804; maj., Nov. 20, 
1806 ; lieut.-col., June 13, 1811; col., May 27, 
1825; maj.-gen., Jan. 10, 1837; ‘lieut.-gen., 
Nov. 9, 1846; and gen., June 20, 1854. He 
was appointed colonel of the 7th (the Queen’s 
Own) Regt. of Hussars, March 10, 1846. 

At Bath, aged 72, Sir John Fraser, K.C.M.G., 
of Balnai The d d, who was the third 
son of the late Dr. William Mackenzie Fraser, 
a Scotch physician of much eminence, by the 
third dau. of Gen. Cortlandt Skinner, was 
born at Bath in 1792, and was educated at 
Eton. In 1810 he entered the army, and served 
in the 8th Light Dragoons, from which he 
retired in 1827. For many years he filled the 
office of Persian interpreter and aide-de-camp 
to the commander-in-chief in India, and he 
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was subsequently secretary to the Lord High 

Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. He re- 

ceived the order of knighthood in 1853, and 

retired from the public service in the following 
ear. 

At Ockbrook-house, Derby, aged 79, James 
Hurt, esq., late Major 9th Lancers. 

In Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-pk., Mary, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Fanshawe, C.B. 

At Upper Homerton, Middlesex, aged 72, 
Charles Horton Pulley, esq. 

At Thornton-lodge, near Northallerton, aged 
80, Francis Philip Bedingfeld, esq., formerly 
Capt. R.A. 

At Torquay, Frances Conington, dau. of the 
late Rev. T. F. Ogle, Vicar of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire. 

At Canonbury-terrace, Jane Ellerton, widow 
of the Rev. Charles Thorp, Rector of Nymphs- 
field, Gloucestershire. 

Dec. 27. In Wilton-place, Sarah Jane Le 
Blane, youngest dau. of the late General Sir 
Samuel Bentham, K.S.G. 

At Kensington, Christopher John, second 
son of the late General C, Hamilton, C.B. 

At Purewell, Christchurch, Hants., aged 68, 
Emma Catherine, relict of Jonathan Thomp- 
son, esq., and second dau. of the late Rev. 
William Elliott, Rector of Mablethorpe, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Dec. 28. At Windsor, aged 64, Thomas Wm. 
Marlin, esq., Solicitor, and many years Coroner 
for the Borough of New Windsor. 

At Bath, aged 76, James Heywood Markland, 
esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., &. See Onrrvary. 

Dec, 29. At Raggatt, Isle of Man, Herbert 
Castle Southey, esq. He was the eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Capt. Thomas Southey, 
R.N., and nephew of the late Robert Southey, 
esq., Poet Laureate. 

At the Elms, Cookham, Berks., aged 64, 
Emily, widow of James Walter Burrows, esq. 

At Mentone in Savoy, whither he had gone 
for his health, William Nichols, esq., Judge of 
the Birmingham County Court, and formerly 
aCommissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
after the abolition of which he was appointed 
one of the Registrars of the Manchester Court 
of Bankruptcy. He was called to the bar by 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 10, 1818. 

At Hatcham-pk., Surrey, aged 81, the Rev. 
Henry Forster Burder, D.D. He was one of 
the sons of the Rev. George Burder, editor of 
the ‘“‘ Evangelical Magazine,” and author of 
“Village Sermons.” In 1811, when a tutor at 
Hoxton Academy, he was appointed Assist- 
ant Minister at the Independent Chapel, St. 
Thomas’s-sq., Hackney, and shortly after the 
death of the Rev. Samuel Palmer, which oc- 
curred in 1813, he was appointed to succeed 
that gentleman as the chief minister, being 
subsequently created D.D. by the University 
of Glasgow. At the close of 1852, he resigned 
the chapel at Hackney. His congregation 
evinced their high estimation of the long and 
valuable services of this earnest and eloquent 
Preacher by subscribing £1,000 for the founda- 
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tion of a scholarship in his honour at New Col- 
lege, London. We subjoin a list of Dr. Bur- 
der’s publications. “A Sermon at Hoxton Chapel 
on the Death of the Rev. Thomas Spencer,” 1811; 
‘* The Duty and the Means of ascertaining the 
Genuine Sense of the Scriptures : a Sermon,” 
1816; ‘*Address at the Funeral of the Rev. 
Thornhill Kidd,” 1819; ‘‘The Scripture Cha- 
racter of God; or, Discourses on the Divine 
Attributes,’”’ 1822; ‘* Lectures on the Pleasurcs 
of Religion,” 1823 and 1839; ‘* Mental Disci- 
pline; or, Hints on the Cultivation of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Habits, addressed to Students 
in Theology,” 1823, (several subsequent edi- 
tions, the fifth in 1849 ;) ‘‘ Juvenile Essays, with 
an Introduction,” 1825; ‘‘ Lectures on the Es- 
sentials of Religion, Personal, Domestic, and 
Social,”’ 1825; ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns for Public 
Worship selected from Dr. Watts and other 
Authors,” 1826; ‘‘ The Evidence arising from 
Prophecy: a Lecture,’ 1827; ‘* Pastoral Dis- 
courses on Revivals in Religion,”’ 1829; ‘* The 
Rise, Progress, and Termination of Moham- 
medism,”’ 1829; *‘ Lectures on the Law of the 
Sabbath,” 1831; ** Memoir of the Rev. George 
Burder,”’ 1833 ; ‘* Lectures on the Pleasures of 
Religion,” 1838; ‘‘ Hints on Domestic Disci- 
pline,” 1839; ‘* Address at the Funeral of the 
Rev. Joseph Fletcher,” 1843; ‘* Notes on the 
Prophecies of the Apocalypse,” 1849; ‘* Ad- 
dress at the Funeral of the Rev. Algernon 
Wells,” 1851; ‘‘Hints on Self-Discipline,” 
1852; ‘* Sermons at St. Thomas’s-sq. Chapel, 
Hackney,” 1854; ‘* Way of Salvation,” 1856. 

Dec. 30. In Charles-st., Berkeley-square, 
aged 89, Harriet, Lady De Dunstanville and 
Basset, relict of Baron De Dunstanville. At 
the death of the Baron in 1835 that title be- 
came extinct, but his barony of Basset passed 
to bis only dau. by his first wife, who died 
twenty years after her father, and with her 
that title also became extinct. 

In Cumberland-st., Eccleston-sq., aged 76, 
Sir Alexander Bannerman, late Governor of 
Newfoundland. See Osirvary. 

At Pembridge Villas, Bayswater, aged 39, 
Major Thomas George Souter, Bengal Staff 
Corps. He served in the Buffs in the action 
of Punniar, Dec. 29, 1843, and with the 8th 
Regt. at the siege of Delhi, 1857, including the 
repulse of sorties on the 14th, 18th, and 23rd 
of July. 

At Kendal, aged 90, Mr. John Richardson. 
The deceased, who was a well known character, 
was a person of no ordinary stamp, being well 
read and very fond of mathematics, and for 
several years of his life he had an extensive 
business as an architect in the town. He pos- 
sessed a strong mind, well stored with anec- 
dotes of men and manners of a bygone genera- 
tion. His memory was most retentive, as an 
instance of which it may be mentioned that 
when long past the allotted term of man’s life 
he sketched entirely from recollection a per- 
spective view of the New Biggin, which had 
been taken down forty-two years previously— 
a copy of which may be seen in the second 
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edition of the ‘‘ Annals of Kendal.” He was 
of a convivial turn of mind, and until recently, 
when he was not able to stir out, was a wel- 
come guest in any company, where with his 
pipe and his glass, he would divert both the 
young and old with his quaint and amusing 
phrases and anecdotes. His memory continued 
perfect to the end, but for a year or two his 
eyesight almost entirely failed him; this was 
his greatest affliction, inasmuch as it rendered 
him incapable of beguiling his weary hours by 
reading, or, as had often been the case, sitting 
down to solve some abstruse question which he 
had imposed on himself, or perhaps met with 
in some periodical of the day—to which he 
often contributed answers, under the signa- 
ture of ‘* Nestor.” He has left an aged partner, 
now in the eighty-ninth year of her age, and to 
whom he had been married nearly fifty-nine 
years. 

At Cheltenham, Catherine Anne Pepper, 
relict of Col. William Long. 

At Hever, Kent, aged 77, Anne, wife of 
Captain Richard Streatfeild, R.N. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, Susanna, relict 
of the Rev. George Chapman, Vicar of Michel- 
dever, Hants. 

At Paris, aged 12, Alice Maude, youngest 
dau. of Charles Edward Baily, esq., of Cooper- 
sale-hall, Epping. 

Dec, 31. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Walker Burt, late of the Bengal Army. 

Aged 70, William Brooks, esq., of the Lodge, 
Great Baddow, Essex. 

At the residence of her son-in-law (Capt. 
Wm. Strutt, Southampton), aged 94, Mrs. 
Mary Anne Charlotte Judith Murphy. She 
was housekeeper at Kew Palace for upwards 
of forty years. 

At Rockfield, co. Meath, aged 86, Mary 
Martha, relict of the Rev. Thomas Sutton, 
Rector of Clongill. 

At Brixton, aged 44, Chas. James Collins, 
esq., author of novels entitled ‘* Dick Dinning ; 
or, the Life and Adventures of a Jockey ;” 
**The Man in Chains ;” ‘ Sackville Chase” and 
* Singed Moths ;” also of ** Kenilworth,” a bur- 
lesque, and other dramas of a similar cha- 
racter. He was connected with the London 
press for more than twenty years, projected 
and edited the ‘‘ Racing Times,” and at one 
period was editor of ‘‘‘The Comic News.” Mr. 
Collins was on the parliamentary staff of the 
**Sun,” “ Daily Telegraph,” and “ Morning He- 
rald’”’ newspapers successively, and contributed 
to various journals under the pseudonym of 
Priam. 

At Philadelphia, aged 73, the Hon. George 
Mifflin Dallas, ex-Vice-President of the United 
States, and more recently Minister to the Court 
of St. James’s. He was descended of Irish 
parentage, graduated at Princeton in 1810, and 
his first official employment was as Private 
Secretary to Mr. Gallatin when Minister to 
Russia. In 1817 Mr. Dallas was made Deputy 
Attorney-Gen. of Philadelphia, a few years 
later mayor of the city, and in 1829 United 
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States’ District Attorney. In 1831 he was in 
the State Assembly, and from 1837 to 1839 he 
was the American Ambassador to the Court of 
the Czar. Returning home again he devoted 
himself to the legal profession until 1844, when 
he was elected Vice-President of the United 
States. In 1856, on the election of Mr. Bu- 
chanan to the Presidency, Mr. Dallas was ap- 
pointed Minister to England, and intrusted with 
the settlement of the Central American ques- 
tion. Upon the conclusion of his diplomatic 
career he retired to private life in his native 
city, Philadelphia. 

At Calder-pk., Lanarkshire, aged 76, Theo- 
dore Walrond, esq. Mr. Walrond was nearly 
related to the family of Walrond, in Devon- 
shire. He married a dau. of Sir Chas. Hastings, 
K.C.H., (a distinguished officer who was se- 
verely wounded and lost his arm at the battle 
of Copenhagen, ) by whom he leaves four sons 
and three daughters. 

Lately. In Paris, Mr. Edmund Molyneux, 
for many years H.B. Majesty’s Consul for the 
State of Georgia. The Liverpool ‘ Daily 
Courier” remarks: —‘‘Mr. Molyneux be- 
longed to a family long connected with Liver- 
pool. He was the second son of the late Mr. 
W. Molyneux, who filled the office of Mayor 
in 1822, and nephew of the late Mr. T. Moly- 
neux, of Newsham-house, who occupied the 
civic chair in 1806. 

At Scutari, in Albania, the last surviving 
son of Ali Pacha, of Janina. Since the tragic 
end of his father he had been receiving a pen- 
sion from the Porte, which, with a small estate 
he possessed, would have enabled him to live 
at his ease; but, from avarice, he deprived 
himself of common necessaries, was clothed in 
rags, walked barefooted, and died miserably 
in a house falling to ruins. 

Jan.1. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 71, 
the Hon. Alexander Stewart, C.B., and Judge 
of the Court of Vice-Admiralty in that Province. 

At Norwich, aged 72, Edward Samuel Taylor, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

At St. Martin’s, Canterbury, aged 75, Anne, 
the wife of George Morris Taswell, esq. 

At Park-village East, Regent’s-park, aged 55, 
Ebenezer Trotman, esq., architect, late of 
Furnival’s Inn. 

At Rome, the Chevalier Fortunato Pio Cas- 
tellani, whose name has become celebrated 
throughout Europe, by the classic taste which 
he displayed in adapting the designs of ancient 
Etruscan artists to the exigencies of modern 
jewellery. His studio was always crowded by 
foreigners, and his classic necklaces, earrings, 
and bracelets were carried off to all paris of 
Europe as trophies of Roman taste. 

At his residence, Monkstown, Cork, aged 54, 
Mr. William Needham Brash, builder, The 
deceased was, for a period of thirty-two years, 
one of the most eminent builders in the south 
of Ireland, and was universally respected for 
the strict integrity and sterling honesty of his 
character; he was a man of great practical 
skill in every branch of a business now too 
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frequently intruded upon by men ignorant of 
its commonest details. His judgment was 
highly esteemed by his brethren in trade, and 
his opinion at arbitrations, and in law courts, 
was generally respected. He was most scru- 
pulously correct in the fulfilment of his busi- 
ness engagements, and generally made fast 
friends of all his employers; the last works 
executed by him were the National Banks at 
Cork and Clonmel, and a large villa residence 
at Queenstown. On the completion of the 
first-named edifice he was presented by the 
directors with a gift of one hundred sovereigns 
as a testimony of their appreciation of the 
fidelity with which he had discharged his en- 
gagements with them. He was a man of a 
highly cultivated intellect, his reading varied 
and extensive, and his conversational powers 
instructive and amusing. Better than all these, 
he was a sincere and devoted Christian, and he 
has left in the circle in which he moved, ahigh 
example of that character whom the Apostle 
describes as being “diligent in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Mr. Brash 
had just retired from trade, having attained 
a comfortavle independence. 

Jan. 2. At Brandeis, aged 68, the Grand 
Duchess Dowager Maria Ferdinanda of Tus- 
cany, dau. of the late Prince Maximilian of 
Saxony, and widow of the Grand Duke Fer- 
dinand III. At the time of her death she was 
living with her brother-in-law, the Grand Duke 
Leopold of Tuscany. 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, aged 50, 
the Hon. Charles Henry Maynard, Lord-Lieut. 
of Essex, only son of Viscount Maynard, by 
his wife Mary, only dau. of Reginald Rabett, 
esq., of Bramfield Hall, Suffolk. He was 
born in January, 1814, and was early in life 
in the Royal Horse Guards. In 1844 he was 
appointed a deputy-lieut. of the county of 
Essex, and in 1854 Colonel of the East Essex 
Militia. He married first, Jan. 16, 1840, the 
Lady Frances Julia Murray, youngest dau. of 
James Lord Glenlyon, and sister of George 
sixth Duke of Athole, by whom (who died 
Nov. 4, 1858) he had no issue; Oct. 13, 1860, 
he married secondly, Blanche Adeliza, second 
dau. of Henry Fitzroy, esq., of Saleeydawn, 
Northants., cousin of the Duke of Grafton who 
survives him, and by whom he has had two 
daughters, the youngest born February, 1864. 

At Boswell-hall, Rugby, aged 20, (from in- 
juries sustained by her dress catching fire on 
Dec. 21,) Mrs. Charles Tempest. She was the 
dau. of Capt. and Mrs. Washington Hibbert, 
was born in 1844, and married, in 1862, to 
Charles Tempest, esq., nephew and heir to Sir 
Charles Tempest, by whom she leaves two 
children—one an infant only two months old. 

At Colchester, aged 31, Jeremiah Moriarty, 
esq., Bombay C.S. 

At Hotwells, Bristol, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Laurie, D.D., H.M.’s Bombay 
Service. 

At Stubbin Edge-hall, Derbyshire, aged 69, 
Isabel Georgiana Harrict, wife of Wm. Milnes, 
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esq., and youngest dau. of the late Col. Halton, 
of Winfield Manor. 

At Manchester, aged 80, Mr. Richard Buxton, 
a celebrated botanist. ‘‘He was by trade a 
bootmaker, and had lived in this city seventy- 
eight years. An eminent man of science de- 
scribes Mr. Buxton as ‘probably the best 
British botanist, so far as flowering plants 
are concerned, that Lancashire has produced ;’ 
and the county is not deficient in names of 
note in this special department. He was the 
type of a class of self-taught men of whom not 
only Lancashire but England may justly be 
proud.”—Manchester Courier. 

At Boswell House, Croydon, Epaphroditus 
Young, esq., M.D., late of Clapham Common. 
He was the author of professional papers in the 
Dublin “‘ Medical Journal” and the “‘ Medical 
Times.” 

Jan. 3. At Dublin, aged 79, Lady Griffith, 
wife of Sir Richard Gritfith, bart. 

At Gaultier Cottage, co. Waterford, Doro- 
thea, widow of Richard Power, esq., of Clash- 
more-house, and sister of the late Lord Carew, 
of Castleborough, co. Wexford. 

In Tenterden-st., Hanover-sq., aged 75, Lt.- 
Col. William Hough, late of H.M.’s Bengal 
Presidency. 

At Brompton, Mary, wife of the Rev. Olin- 
thus J. Vignoles, Anerly. 

At South Hackney, aged 54, Eliza, relict of 
Lieut. 8. H. Buckler, H.M.’s I.N., dau. of the 
late Capt. D. Parslow, Bombay army. 

Jan. 4. In Upper Grosvenor-st., aged 68, 
George Grenville W. W. Pigott, esq., of Dod- 
dershall Park, Bucks. 

At Gibraltar, (from the effects of an accident 
by fire on the 25th of December,) Mary Hill, 
wife of Charles Morgan, esq., 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, and second dau. of the late R. H. 
Miers, esq., Ynispenllwch, Glamorganshire. 

At the residence of her brother, at Ember- 
ton, Elizabeth Fisher, dau. of the late Rev. R. 
Pain, of Aspley Guise. ; 

Jan. 5. At Madeira, aged 3i, Sir Francis 
Digby Legard, bart., of Ganton, Yorkshire. 
The health of the deceased baronet had for 
some time been in a critical state, and in the 
hope of arresting the distressing symptoms of 
pulmonary consumption he went recently to 
Madeira. Sir Francis is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his brother, D’Arcy Widdrington 
Legard, who was born at Ganton in 1843. 

At Newton Abbot, aged 83, Rear-Adm. 
William Luckraft. He was an elder brother 
of Capt. Alfred Luckraft, R.N.: he entered the 
navy June 25, 1796, as a volunteer on board 
the ‘‘ Asia,” 64, Capt. Robert Murray, and was 
for upwards of four years employed in that 
ship on the Halifax station, part of the time in 
the capacity of midshipman. He then joined 
the ‘ Assistance,” 50, Capt. R. Fee, under 
whom he was wrecked, between Dunkerque 
and Gravelines, in March, 1802. Being set 
free after ten days of captivity, in the same 
year he was attached to the “ Brilliant,” 28, 
Capt. A. M. Sussifunte, and “Concorde,” 36, 
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Capt. J. Wood. In the latter ship he pro- 
ceeded to the East Indies, 1805. He removed 
to the ‘* Culloden,” 74, bearing the flag of Sir 
E. Pellew, and was by him appointed acting 
lieut. of the “* Sceptre,”’ 74, and “ Rattlesnake,” 
18. Asa reward for his manner in subsequently, 
with the sloop’s boats under his orders, board- 
ing and carrying “ Les Deux Sceurs,”’ privateer, 
of fourteen guns and seventy-six men, he was 
confirmed a lieut. December 1807. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1809, and was appointed 
to the “Sheldrake” in 1811, ‘“‘ Meteor” 1814, 
and “‘ Bombay ;” the two former on the Baltic, 
and the latter on the Mediterranean station, 
where he served until 1816. During the six 
years prior to his promotion to the rank of 
commander, in 1825, he was employed in the 
Channel and West Indies, in the ‘‘ Spartan” 
and “‘Pyramus.” His last appointment was 
July, 1838, to the second captaincy of the 
** Bellerophon,” 80, Capt. C. J. Austen, for his 
conduct under whom, in the operations on the 
coast of Syria, including the bombardment of 
Beyrout and Acre, he was advanced to the 
rank of captain, November 4, 1840; and be- 
came an additional retired rear-admiral under 
order in council, Dec. 18, 1850. 

At Hythe, Kent, aged 55, Henry Stopford 
Kyle, esq., barrister, third son of the late Lord 
Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 

At Bedminster, aged 79, John Hammer 
Sprague, M.D., formerly Surgeon of H.M.’s 
95th Rifle Regiment. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 68, Walter Arce- 
deckne, esq., of Lower Grosvenor-st., Grosve- 
nor-sq., and of Lewes-crescent, Kemp-town, 
Brighton. 

At the house of his father, J. G. Wilson, esq., 
Wem, Shropshire, Wm. Lucas Wilson, late of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

Jan. 6. At Cork, aged 43, Chas. Gordon 
Gray, esq., Lieut.-Col., R.E., only son of the 
late Chas. Gordon Gray, esq., of St. James’s, 
Jamaica. 

At Great Malvern, aged 36, Geo. Gunning 
John Campbell, esq., Capt. Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, second son of the late Major Chas. Hay 
Campbell, Bengal Artillery. 

At Rushington-manor, Hants., aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late Vere Fane, esq. 

At Marlborough, Wilts., Hen. Thos. Cusack, 
esq., of Abbeville-house, co. Dublin, eldest son 
of the late James Wm. Cusack, esq., of Mer- 
rion-sq., Dublin. 

At Montreux, Switzerland, Hannah Stephen, 
wife of the Rev. R. K. Haslehurst, Vicar of 
Alrewas, Staffordshire. 

At Eastbourne, Clementina, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Wm. Beauclerk Robinson, M.A., 
formeriy Rector of Litlington, Sussex. 

Jan, 7. In Harewood-sq., aged 74, Matthew 
Coombs Paul, Lieut.-Gen. in H.M.’s Indian 
army (Bengal). 

At Bodylltyn, Ruabon, aged 48, Grenville 
Watkin Williams Wynn, esq., eldest son of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Henry Watkin Williams 
Wynn, K.C.B. and G.C.H. 
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At Sunderland, Edward Arding, esq., fourth 
son of the late Rev. Isaac Richard Arding, for- 
merly Rector of Marsh Baldon, Oxon. 

Jan.8. Aged 96, Miss Mary Saumarez, sole 
surviving sister of the first Lord de Saumarez. 

At Brighton, aged 50, Lieut.-Col. Marcus 
Dill, R.E. 

In Wilton-pl., Emma, wife of Rear-Adm. 
Charles Eden. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 77, Benjamin Dow- 
son, esq., Deputy-Lieut. for Norfolk. 

At the Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon, 
aged 39, Anne Frances Nicholson, third sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, Rector, 
formerly Vicar of Bitton, Gloucestershire. 

At Rome, aged 41, Augustus Colin Mackenzie, 
esq., of Findon and Mountgerald, Ross-shire, 
N.B. 

Jan. 9. At Bedingfeld Rectory, Suffolk, aged 
19, Frances, only dau. of the Rev. J. and Hon. 
Mrs. Bedingfeld. 

At Kensington, aged 76, Capt. Wilkins Geo. 
Terry, late of H.M.’s Ist Life Guards, and late 
Assistant Superintendent of H.M.’s Liberated 
African Department, Sierra Leone. 

At Margate, aged 72, Mrs. Shafto, widow of 
Wm. Gascoigne Shafto, esq., of Carey Coates 
Hall, Northumberland. 

At Meadfoot Rock, Torquay, aged 66, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. E. T. Champnes. 

At Winchester-house, Highgate, Eliza Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Cowie, for- 
merly Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 

In Wimpole-st., Isabella Octavia, wife of 
Frederick Smithe, esq., and dau. of the late Rev. 
Thos. James, D.D., Prebendary of Worcester. 

At St. Andrew's, the Rev. John Robertson, 
D.D., Minister of the Cathedral Church, Glas- 
gow. 

At Nant Issa-hall, near Oswestry, Shropshire, 
from the effects of an accident while shooting, 
a month ago, Capt. Robert Phipps Dod, 54th 
Shropshire Regt. of Militia, compiler of the 
well-known ‘ Parliamentary Companion” and 
‘Peerage and Baronetage.” Captain Dod 
was out shooting, when his watchguard 
caught the trigger of his gun, the contents 
of which were lodged in his foot. Ampu- 
tation became necessary, intermittent fever 
set in, and he sank under the shock to the 
system. The founder and original editor of 
the “Parliamentary Companion” was the 
father of the deceased, the late Mr. Dod, who 
for some thirty years was connected with 
the “Times” newspaper, the obituary no- 
tices of which were generally ascribed to 
him. He lived to see his useful little hand- 
book regarded as indispensable by every mem- 
ber of both Houses of Parliament, and to hear 
it quoted in every debate on Parliamentary 
Reform as reliable evidence upon the influence 
of noble familiesin certain boroughs. The“ Par- 
liamentary Companion” and the ‘‘ Peerage’’ 
lost nothing of their reputation for accuracy 
and comprehensiveness in the hands of the 
son. 
Jan.10. At Meibury-house, Dorset, aged 
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69, William Thomas Horner Fox Strangways, 
fourth Earl of Ilchester. See OsrTvary. 

At Walcot, Lincolnshire, aged 67, Lady 
Strickland, wife of Sir George Strickland, 
bart., of Howsham, and Newton-house, York- 
shire. The deceased lady was daughter and 
heiress of the Rev. Charles Constable, of Was- 
sand, Yorkshire, and was married in 1818. 
Her eldest son, W. C. Strickland, esq., is 
Chairman of the East Riding Sessions. 

_At Cheltenham, aged 68, Caroline, wife of 
Robert Postle, esq., and third dau. of the late 
Sir Charles Flower, bart. 

At Truro, aged 88, John Carpenter, esq., 
late of the 14th Light Dragoons. 

Aged 77, Richard Barrow, esq., of Ring- 
wood Hall, Derbyshire. 

Jan. 11. Suddenly, in Sussex-pl., Hyde Park, 
aged 63, Sir Archer D. Croft, bart., one of the 
Masters of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
deceased was the second son of the sixth 
baronet by Margaret, dau. of the late Dr. 
Thomas Denman, and was born in Old Burling- 
ton-street, in 1801. He was called to the bar 
in 1839, and was appointed to his mastership 
by Lord Denman. He married, in 1837, Julia 
Barbara, dau. of Gen. John Garstin, and relict 
of A. Corbet, esq. (she died 1864), and is suc- 
ceeded in his baronetcy by his son, Herbert 
George Denman, who was born in 1838, and 
whose marriage was celebrated on the pre- 
ceding day (see p. 236). 

In Onslow-sq., aged 77, Gen. William Love- 
lace Walton (late Coldstream Guards), Col. of 
the 5th Fusiliers. He had seen much service, 
having commenced his career in the Coldstream 
Guards at the siege and capture of Copen- 
hagen, in 1807. in the following year he 
embarked for the Peninsula, and served in the 
campaigns which ensued till the early part of 
1811. He was present at the passage of the 
Douro and capture of Oporto, the battles of Ta- 
lavera and Busaco, and participated in the re- 
treat to the lines of Torres Vedras, and the 
subsequent advance to the Spanish frontier. 
From November 1813 to the same month in 
1818, he served also in Holland, Belgium, and 
France, and was present at the bombardment 
of Antwerp, the attack upon Bergen-op-Zoom, 
the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and 
at the capture of Paris. His services in the 
Coldstream Guards extended to forty years, 
during six years of which time he commanded 
the regiment, and he had received the war- 
medal with two clasps for Talavera and Busaco. 
He was appointed colonel of the 5th Fusiliers 
Feb. 20, 1856. 

At Leamington, from a fall while hunting, 
aged 57, John Myers, esq., J.P., of Crosby- 
house, near Liverpool. 

At Bigby, aged 31, Pelham William, second 
surviving son of the Rev. C. J. Barnard. 

At Colchester, aged 68, Frances Margaretta, 
widow of the Rev. John Balfour Magenis, late 
Rector of Great Horkesley. 

At Abbeville, aged 85, Henry Reynolds 
Hinde, esq., Capt. on half-pay of the 36th 
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Regt. He entered the service Jan. 29, 1800, 
became capt. Nov. 29, 1805, and was placed 
on half-pay March 25, 1811. 

At Hampton Bishop, Herefordshire, Louisa 
Emma Mary, wife of the Rev. T. W. Weare. 

At Nice, aged 18, Georgiana Alethea, dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, Vicar of 
St. Giles’, Reading. 

Jan. 12. At Brighton, aged 78, Lady Broug- 
ham and Vaux. She was Mary Anne, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Eden, esq., uncle of the late 
Lords Aucklund and Henley. She was married 
first to John Spalding, esq., of the Holmes, 
N.B., by whom she had an only son; and 
secondly, April 1, 1819, to Lord Brougham 
and Vaux, by whom she had two daus., Sarah 
Eleanor, who died when an infant, and Eleanor 
Louisa, born in October, 1822, died Nov. 30, 
1839. 

At Edinburgh, aged 64, the Lady George 
Lennox, dau. of the Hon. John Rodney, Capt. 
R.N. 

In Upper Porchester-street, Cambridge-sq., 
Jane Frances, widow of Richard Tobin, esq., 
M.D., Surgeon of H.M.’s Dockyard at Devon- 
port. 

At York, aged 61, John Clough, esq., of 
Clifton-house, York, and Newbald-hall, Brough, 
J.P. for the county of York. 

At Havering-atte-bower, Edward Conder, 
esq., of Salters’- hall-court, and Upper Thames- 
street. He served the office of Sheriff of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, and was late Alderman of 
the Ward of Bassishaw. 

At Frankby, Cheshire, aged 82, Margaret, 
dau. of the late Rev. Bryan King, Rector of 
Woodchurch. 

Jan.13. At Ashfield-house, Honiton, Devon, 
aged 71, Sir Joseph Sawle Graves H. Sawle, 
bart., of Penrice, Cornwall. He was the son 
of Adm. Graves by Elizabeth, dau. of Richard 
Sawle, esq., and was born at Exeter, in 1793, 
He assumed the name of Sawle by royal 
license in 1827. He was a D.L. of Cornwall, 
and was appointed special Deputy Warden of 
the Stannaries in 1852. He was twice married 
—first, in 1815, to Dorothy, dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Prideaux Brune, M.A., of Padstow, 
Cornwall, (she died 1853); and secondly, in 1854, 
to Eleanor, dau. of James Kempthorne, esq., 
of Bodmin, in the same county, and relict of 
Edward Luxmoore, esq. He is succeeded by 
bis son, Charles Brune, who was born in 1816. 
The new baronet was educated at Eton, from 
which school he proceeded to Clare College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1841. 
From 1852 until 1857 he represented the borough 
of Bodmin in the House of Commons. 

At Methley, Yorkshire, aged 13, Frederick 
James, third son of the Hon. and Rev. Philip 
Yorke Savile, and grandson of the Dowager 
Countess of Mexborough. 

Jan. 14. In Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, 
Georgina Macgregor, second dau. of the late 
Sir Patrick Macgregor, bart. 

At Leamington, aged 78, Jannetta Hester, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Parker, esq., 
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of Harefield Place, Middlesex, and aunt of 
Charles N. Newdegate, esq., M.P., of Arbury, 
and Harefield Place. 

At Longnor, Shropshire, Frances Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. Lionel Corbett. 

Aged 57, Robert Koch, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul 
at Frank fort-on-the-Maine. 

Aged 77, Frances, the wife of Capt. Spurway, 
R.N., of Spring Grove, Milverton, Somerset. 

Jan. 15. At Erleigh, near Reading, Cathe- 
rine, wife of Major-Gen. J. M. Glasse, R.A. 

At Sandown, Anne, widow of the Rev. A. 
W. Gother, late Rector of Chale, and second 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Bowreman, formerly 
Rector of Brooke, Isle of Wight. 

In Upper Brook-st., Edward James Daw- 
kins, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 80, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Courthope, esq., of Rotherhithe, and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Town- 
send, the founder of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. 

In Kensington-gardens-terrace, aged 64, 
John Boyes, esq., third son of the late Capt. 
Boyes, 26th Cameronians. 

At his residence, Upper Parliament-st., 
Liverpool, aged 66, the Hon. Joseph Cunard, 
brother of Sir Samuel Cunard. 

At Brentford, aged 86, Julia, relict of the 
Rev. Daniel Carter Lewis, Vicar of Ruislip. 

Jan. 16. At Twickenham, aged 72, Marianne, 
dau. of Dr. Folliett Cornewall, late Bishop of 
Worcester. 

Aged 74, Martha, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Bassett, of Nether Hall, Thurston, Suffolk. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 29, John Emi- 
lius Elwes, esq., of Leeson-house, Langton Mal- 
travers, Dorset, late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
and eldest son of the late J. M. Elwes, esq., of 
Bossington, Hants. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 85, Samuel Tolver, 
esq.,for many yearsTown-clerk of that borough. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 70, W. L. Sutton, 
esq., of Woolscott, near Rugby, second son of 
the late Rev. J. Sutton, Vicar of Weekley, 
Northants. 

At Pulford Rectory, aged 46, Fanny, widow 
of Brooke Cunliffe, esq., and eldest dau. of the 
Rey. J. R. Lyon, Rector of Pulford. 

Jan.17. At Weymouth, aged 27, Herbert 
Edw. Geo. Crosse, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 59th 
Regt. 

At Brighton, Esther, wife of the Rev. Thos. 
Cooke, 

Jan. 18. Found dead in his bed, at the Earl 
of Granville’s house, Bruton-st., Berkeley-sq., 
(where he had resided for some years past,) 
aged 70, Charles Greville, esq. He was the 
eldest of the three sons of the late Charles, son 
of the Hon. Algernon Greville, second son of 
the fifth Lord Brooke and Lady Charlotte 
Cavendish Bentinck, eldest dau. of William 
Henry Cavendish, third Duke of Portland, 
(one of his brothers was Mr. Algernon Greville, 
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who died Dec. 15, 1864*.) He was born April 
2, 1794, and married, Jan. 27, 1849, Emily, 
widow of Edward Baring, esq. For many 
years he filled the post of joint clerk to the 
Privy Council with the Right Hon. Wm Ba- 
thurst; but in 1860, together with his colleague, 
he retired on a pension. He was also for a pe- 
riod Secretary to the Board of Trade and Plan- 
tations. He is said to have left an important 
collection of memoirs on the public affairs of 
his own times, and from the fact that he was 
the trusted friend and adviser of some of our 
most eminent statesmen, past and present, 
these papers, if they ever see the light, 
may be expected to prove of great historical 
value. Mr. Greville had long held a high 
position in racing circles, from his intimate 
connection with the Turf, not only asa breeder, 
but also as an owner of racehorses; and, as one 
of the oldest members of the Jockey Club, pos- 
sessed a paramount influence in the decisions 
of that exclusive body. 

Jan. 19. At South Kensington, the Vis- 
countess Hawarden, 

Jan, 20. At Seaham Hall, Sunderland, after 
a long and painful illness, aged 65, Frances 
Anne, Marchioness of Londonderry. Her Lady- 
ship was only daughter and heir of the late 
Sir Harry Vane Tempest, by Anne Catherine 
Countess of Antrim. She was born in 1800, 
and married in 1819 the third Marquis of 
Londonderry, who obtained the earldom of 
Vane and viscountship of Seaham with a spe- 
cial remainder to the issue of the marriage. 
As the heiress of the late Sir Harry Vane 
Tempest, ber ladyship was the possessor of 
extensive collieries in the county of Durham, 
and for nearly half a century her name and 
that of her deceased husband, the Marquis, 
have been associated with great improvements 
in the condition of the pit population. Her 
eldest son, Lord Seaham, who for some years 
represented North Durham in Parliament, be- 
came Earl Vane in 1854, on the death of the 
Marquis (created an earl in 1823, with re- 
mainder to the male issue of his second mar- 
riage) ; and his son by his first marriage, Lord 
Castlereagh, succeeded to the marquisate on 
the same event. Her second son, Lord Adol- 
phus, died in 1864, the successor of Lord Sea- 
ham in the representation of North Durham ; 
and the deceased had also a third son, Ernest, 
and three daus. Her eldest dau., Frances 
Anne, married Lord Blandford in 1843, and is 
now Duchess of Marlborough. Lady Alex- 
andrina, her second dau., married the Earl of 
Portarlington ; and the third, Lady Adelaide, 
became the wife of the Rev. Frederick Law, 
M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
All her children survive her, save the late 
Member for North Durham. 





* Gent. Maca., Jan. 1865, p. 125. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED, 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


. in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute x 


in 
DISTRICTS. ‘Acres. | 1861. || Dee _ > | - 
1865. | 1865. 








° 


Mean Temperature ‘ , 36-7 42°8 








London. . .. . | 78029 |2803989 P 1660 | 1669 


1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 Not 253 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 given | 404 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 inthe! 206 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 Return 368 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 2 428 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 





266 1523 947 


312 | 354 1660 | 1043 


3 
cI 
| 
o 
ee 
900 
289 | 352 1697 | 1000 | ‘956 
1016 
290 | 358 1669 | 1035 | 967 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Jan. 17, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ...3,619 ... 42 1] Oats .,.1,194... 19 4] Beans ,,. 325... 34 11 
Barley ... 898 ... 29 4| Rye .. —.. O O|] Peas... 221... 35 2 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last SIx WEEKS. 

s. d. 
Oats....... seeadaneneea 19 4 
MO sisassncccsnns mance 28 8 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jay. 19. 
Hay, 4/. 4s. to 52. 10s. — Straw, 12. 8s. to 11. 12s. — Clover, 51. 10s. to 67. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef .....cccscseseecesee-48. Sd. to 5s. 6d. Head of Cattle at en Jan. 19. 
Mutton...........00000..48. 8d. to 6s. Od. | Beasts.. ee 
Veal .....ssseceeeeeseeeeeD8 Od. to 6s. Od. | Sheep and Lambs ........ wensenen « 2,820 
cccccccccccccccscesSfe Od. ta Ss. Od. | Calves.. isconscoaqaanoesaauauee 193 
Lamb ........00000000+408. Od. to Os. Od. | Pigs....... Rien enrioesroe yrs 210 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 20. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. Od. to 19d. Od. Other sorts, Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stzanp. 
From December 24 to January 23, inclusive. 
Thermometer.)Barom. 
0) 


: 
» 





Weather. Weather. 


8 o’clock 


Mornin 





in. pts. 

29. 74i|heavy rain 
29. 75/icloudy, rain 
29. '77\\do. do. 

29. O2i\heavy rain 
29. O9|jsnow 

29. O6)|cloudy, rain 
29. O4/ifair 

28. 92/\cloudy 

28. 99)\do. fair, rain 
29. 30)|fair, rain 
29. 41)||foggy 

29. 46)\do. 

29. 54iido. 

37 29. 56/\fair 

36 29. 73\|foggy 


cloudy 
fair 
cloudy, fair 




















cloudy, hy. rn. 

fair 

rain, snow 

cloudy 

do. 

. cloudy, rain 

. 95)\fair 

, 20 cloudy, rain 
ido. do. 


SSSLESAISBSENSS 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Bank Ex. Bills. India India 
Stock. £1,000. Stock. 5 per cents, 








238 40 3 pm. Shut 102% 3 
par. 3 pm. 102¢ 3 
238 40 8 pm. 1023 3 
240 103 

1025 3 
239% par. |——— 1022 3 
239 4 pm. 102% 34 
5. 1 pm. - 102§ 3} 
238 40 103; # 
- 5 pm. 212 103% 

240 212 1034 4 
239 40| Spm. | 213 15 |\————|1033 ¢ 
240 213 15 103¢ ¢ 
240 2/| 2.5 pm. 103¢ 4 
2404 2 | par. 5 pm.| 212 15 103% 4 
240 par. 5 pm. 103% 4 
242 212 1033 4 
240 4 pm. 212 |—_———|103% 4 
240 2 | par. 4 pm. 103% § 
2404 2 | par. 4 pm.| 216 103% 4 
240 —_——, 213 ———/103§ { 
2403 3 -————| 213 103% § 
241 103 

1.4 pm. | 213 16 |————_103§_{ 
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